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ENGLAND: 


Done in the Manner of nach 
Go RDON's Geographical Grammar, 


| Each CounTy being confider'd under the . 


HEADS: viz, 1 
At NAME, - | Chief TOWNS, 
. SITUATION, | Noblemen's SEATS, 
AIX, 1} CURIOSITIES Natural 
Ihe oof and Artificial, 
COMMODITIES, {| Remarkable PERSONS, . 
RIVERS, | Various PARTICULARS, 


To each CounTY is Prefix d 

A compleat May from the Lateſt and Beſt 

Obſervations, ſhewing the Chief Towns, g j 

Rivers and Roads, both dire and acroſs. — 

8 = 

A Separate Map of EncLanD, of the Roa bn, 8 
Of the CHANNEL, and a Plan of Loxpox. 

By Way of INTRODUCTION, 

A Clear and Diſtinct View of our ConsTITUTION, 
; And every Branch of the LzGISLATURE. 
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OF THEIR 


COUNTRY, 


This MiniaTuRs of her BzauTits 
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Is moſt humbly preſented, 


By the Author. 
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O implant in the Minds of Men a. 
Regard for their Country where it is 
Se wanting, or to cheriſh and improve. 
ach a Diſpoſition where it has already 
alen Root, is an Attempt worthy of 
the nobleſt Pens, and commendable even in the mean- 


57 


That 1 might in ſome Meaſure contribute to ſo de- 
firable an End, I have undertaken the following 
Geographical Deſcription of ExcLanp, intermix d 
with ſuch Reflections on Perſons and Things as ap- 
peared moſt proper, not only to excite that dutiful 
Regard which every Country has a Right to expect 
from its Inbabitants, but to convince every Engliſh- 

; 3 man 


vi The PREFACE. 

man that his Country in particular, take it for all 
in all, well deſerves the warmeſt Emotions of a pub- 
un, on gu nin fun ee 


In order to make this Wark the more compleat, 1 
have prefix*d an introduttory Diſcourſe giving a clear. 
but ſuccintt View of our Conſtitution, which will 
be of Uſe to many, eſpecially young Readers, 'for the 
better underſtanding ſeveral Particulars which will 
occur in the Courſe of the Work. 


The Counties are placed in Alphabetical Order, 
' that being attended with the leaſt Trouble to the 
Reader in turning to any particular Place: And 
each County is conſidered under the following Heads. 


The Name, remarking what there may be curious 
in its Derivation. —— The Situation, both as to its 
Diſtance and Bearing from London, as alſo in Re- 
pelt of thoſe Counties or Seas which border upon 
it. —— The Air, Soil and Commodities, as they re- 
gard Health, Convenience or Profit. Rivers, 4s 
they are Boundaries, as they contribute to our inland 
Trade by their Navigation, or as they ſupply the 
neighbouring Inhabitants with various Kinds of 
Fiſh, &c.—— Chief Towns, with @ ſhort hiſtorical 
Account of their Riſe, their flouriſhing Condition 
either paſt er preſent. — Noblemen's Seats, to 
whom belonging, — Curioſities, both natural and 
artificial, that are worth Notice —— Remarkable 
Perſons who have deſerved well or ill of their 
Country, or ſuch as ought to be remembered on any 
other Acccunt. Various Particulars, as the 
Dioceſe and Circuit in which each County lies; the 


Number 


De PREFACE, viii 
Number. of Acres, Houſes,” Inhabitants rontained, 
the Members of Parliament from whince\ſent, the 
Extent, 'the- prixcipal Fairs both as 10 Time and 


1 


From hence it appears, that the following Work 
may be juſtly ſaid to be of general Uſe, as it gives a 
clear and entertaining Inſigbt into that Part of 
Great Britain called England and Wales, highly pro- 
per for every Engliſhman who would not be à Stran- 
ger in his own Country. 1! is true ſeveral Authors 
have already wrote upon the ſame Subject; bur, 
without derogating from the juſt Merits of their 
Labours, they have generally run into one or other 
of theſe two Extremes: either they have-fwelled their 
Performances to ſuch a volummous Extent, as neither 
ſuits the Leiſure; nor the Pockets of moſt Readers : 
'Or they are ſo very concile, that they have more 
- the Appearance of an Index pointing out what muſt 
be found elſewhere, than containing any Thing uſe- 
full for the Information of Mankind. 


The Mapps are delineated with the greateſt Accu- 
racy from the lateſt and moſt corre Obſervations, 
and contain the principal Towns, Parks, Rivers, 
and Roads both direct and acroſs, which conſequent- 
ly renders them highly ſerviceable on the Road, as 
well as inſtructive in the Cloſer. 


Ia word, nothing material has been omitted 
A eould be thought conducive to the Information 
and profitable Arnuſement of the Reader; who, by 
an attentive Peruſal of this Work, may ſhelter bim- 
ſelf from that ſhrewd but too true Remark of 4 
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& the Nm ee ale I a and 4 ale. 
| ' Inhabitants FE England. 


5 all the Ilands Pithe ee PIN 
ever been Fate, the moſt confiderable, 
not only as to Weal anz Power, but even as 
to Extent, if we, except Madaaſcar and ſome 
of the Japan Iſlands.; Non, this ms ule is not 
univerſally given up the G 
our preſent Deſign reaches no far 3 4 than that that Pa * the 
| Ilan called, England (including Wales) we ſhall not comprehend 
Scotland in this general Account which we thought neceſſary to 
give, before we enter upon the Deſcription of Eck Particular 


The ſeveral "Names by which this Iſland has been known, as 
they were affixed to it by different Nations on different . 
ſo , are very various in themſelves. The Gauls, who lying 


to it on the Continent, in all Probability firſt peo me it, 
get a 


from its Hilly Appearance are ſaid to have given the 
Handle to call i Albion, or Alpion, 4 pant its high Chalky 


Cliffs on the Sea Shore. But Mr. Sammies contends, that the 
Pharnicians were the firſt Diſcoverers of Britain in their exten- 


five Commerce, and from the great Quantities of Tin found by 
them in its adjacent Iſlands on the Cornif Coaſt, the whole 
Cauntry was called Bretanica, from Bratanac, which in — 


"pg to this, a+ received their Informations Hmm 


miciant, © 


| of Britannia is derived from Brith, an old B, Word, implyin 
Painted i becauſe, ſay they, it is very certain that the firſt kne 
Inhabitants of this Iſland were accuſtamed-to adorn their Boi 
with the Figures of various Plants and Animals.” © 


d AE Miles: 
* SA, 
hundred; and the Circumference one Thouſand three hundred 
and twenty Miles, containing forty-nine Thoufand four Hun- 
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Pt 2 
their Bretanaia, which they tranimitted to the 
Romans. — | 4 : 6 2) Lo a 1 

Other Writers argue very ſtrenuouſly, that theitrue 


During the Abode of the Romans in this Tfland, it was gene- 
rally called Britannia ; but after they had abandoned it, the 
Saxons, who brought along with them great Numbers of the 
Angles from Schonen and Jutland, when they united their ſeveral 
Kingdoms under one Monarch, gave the Name of England to the 
Southern Part of the Iſland, which by the River Tweed is ſeparated 
from Scotland. But we muſt except that Weſtern Tract almoſt 


ſeparted from the reſt by the Rivers Severn and Dee, which they 


called Wales, or the Land of Strangers, for ſuch they eſteemed the 

Britons, whom they had drove. out of the beſt Part of their 

Country, and forced them to take Shelter among the Moun- 
tains and Rocks of that harren Spot, \ 180 

England is ſituated between the fiftieth and the fifty - ſixth 

ree of Northern Latitude, and conſequently between the 

ſeventh and the eleventh Climate, The longeſt Day in the North- 


ern Parts contains ſeventeen Hours, thirty Mingtes, and 


Shorteſt in the Southern near eight Hours. The 
Surface from Berwick upon TFaveed in the North, tax 
Point in the South, meaſures three 2 
the Breadth from the North Foreland, to the 


nt un the 
1 


dred and fifty-two ſquare Miles. It is bounded on the North 


by that Part of the Iſland called Scotland, on the Eaſt by the 


German Ocean, on the Welt by St. George's Channel, and on 
the South by the Erg/;/ Channel, which parts it from France. 

This Situation muſt be acknowledged liable to fome In- 
conveniences, as well as attended with very conſiderable 
Advantages. The Vicinity of the Sea, waſhing its three Sides, 
it being almoſt a Triangle in Figure, neceſſarily occaſions a great 
Variety of uncertain Weather, and in thoſe Counties which lie 
neareſt, is found prejudicial to Health, ſubjecting the Inhabitants 
to Agues and Fevers, But this Variety of Weather ſecures the 
Illand from the Extremities of Heat and Cold, which other 
Nations, within the ſame Degree of Latitude, experience; their 
Summers being much hotter, and the Cold in the Winter much 


more intenſe. To this Moderation of the Climate is attribut- 


ed the long Lives of many of the Inhabitapts, of which ſew of 


the more Northern, and none of the more Southern Countries 
afford ſuch frequent — To the ſame Cauſe * —_ 

it almoſt perpetual Verdure in à manner peculiar to England, 
Chick in the Summer is frequently refreſhed by ſeaſonable 
Showers, and by the warm Vapour of the Sea in Winter is 
; =o og ſecured from apy long Continuance of Froſt and 


But above all, this Situation can never be ſufficiently valued, 
as it renders Zagiand a World as it were in. itſelf, intirely inde- 
pendent of other Nations. and yet furniſhes her with erery thing 
valuable which other Countries produce, | 5 

Different Periods of Time have produced ſeveral Diviſions of 
this Country; the moſt remarkable are theſe following: 
The Romans, when they made the Sauthern Part of the Iſland 

a Province of their Empire, diſtinguiſh'd it by Britannia Prima, 
Britanuia Secunda, Maxima Ceſaricnſis. The Limits of 
the firſt were the Rivers Trent, Severn, and Dee; under the (e- 
cond was comprehended the. Weſtern Part, now called Hales ; 

he third contained what lies North from Trent, as far as 


ther within the Limits of the North of England. In theſe three 


Diviſions were comprebended the ſrventeen following Tribes: 


1. The Cantii, Inhabitants of what is now called Kent. 2. The 
Regni, Inhabitants of  Suffex and Surrey. 3. The Duratriges, 
Inhabitants of Dor/ſecfhire. 4. The Danmami, Inhabitants of 
Cru and D. vonſbire. 5. The , Inhabitants of Some 
ſeiſbire, Wilthhire, and Hamphire. The Attrebatii, Inhabi- 
tants of Berkſhire. '7. The Debuni, Inhabitants of Oxfe4dbire 
and Glawceflerſeire, 8. The Cativelani, Tnbabitants of Vu. 
wwickſhire, Buckinghamhire and Bedforgfhire. 9. The Trinobantgs, 
Inhabitants of Hert/irdfeire, Middleſex and Efex. 1p. The 
Iceni, Inhabitants of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgehrire, and Hun- 
tingdonſbire, 11. The Coritani, Inhabitants of Nutlanaſbire, 
Northamptonſhire, Lincluſhire, Leicefler ſhire, Derbyſhire, and 
Nottinghamſhire. 12. The Cornabii, Inhabitants of Staffordfbire, 
Worceflerſhire, Shroffhire, and Cheſhire. 13. The Ordovices, 
Inhabitants of Finihire, Denbighſhire, Caernarwonſhire, Mont- 
gomery/hire and Meryonethfoire. 14. The Brigantes and Parif, 
Inhabitants of Lancaſhire, Yorkfpire, Richmondfbire, Durham 
Wiyflmoreland and Cumberland. 15. The Silures, Inhabitants 
Herefordſpire, Radrorſbire, Monmouthfbire and G _ 
16, The Dimetæ, Inhabitants of Caermarthenſbire, Pe 


Hire and Cardiganſbire. 17. The Ottoduni, Inhabitants of 
Nerthumber land, Tweedale, Tivedale, March and Lothian. 
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nd t | 
— Boundary, ſometimes in the South Part of Scotland, at o- 


* 


r 


Stafford, Derby, Salop, Nottingham, Chefler and 


fordſbire. 


12 WF INTRODUCTION; 

The Saxons, after expelling the greateſt Part of the Inliabi- 
tanta, for want of other Enemies to keep them employed, be- 
gan to divide and ſet up upon different Intereſts; and in the 
Space of little more than one hundred Years,” namely between 
Ann 455, and 582, formed ſeven diſtin Kingdoms, wiz. Kent, 
South-Saxons, 'Weſfl-Saxons, Eaft-Saxons, 322 Nortbhum- 
berland and Mercin. The Firſt contained the County of Kent. 
The Second thoſe of Saen and Surry. The Third N 
Suffolk, Cambridge with the Iſle of E. The Fourth, Corn- 
ball, Devon, Somerſet, Wilts, Hants and Berks.” The Fifth, 
Lancaſter, York, Durham, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, Northums- 
land and the South Edge of Scotland, as far as Edinburgh Firth: 
The Sixth, Eh, Middleſex and Hartford. The Seventh, G- 
2 Hereford, Worcefler, Warwick, Leiceſter, Rutland, Nor- 
thampton, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Bedford, B n Oxford, 

Part of Here- 


But theſe Counties, though reckon'd up to ſhew the Extent 
of each of the ſeventeen Tribes in the Time of the Romans, 
and of the ſeven Kingdoms called the Saxon» Heptarchy, yet they 
were not marked out and diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Names, 


till about four hundred Years after the Kingdom of Kent was 


firſt eſtabliſhed. About the Year of Chriſ 800, Egbert, King 
of the Veſ- Saxon, began to lay the Foundation of an univer- 
fal Monarchy with reſpe& to Egland, of which he was crown- 
ed King at Vincbeſter in the Year 819. Nevertheleſs ſome Au- 
thors are of Opinion, that the Saxon Heptarchy was not entirely 
reduced under one Sovereign, till after the Year 871, when 
Alfred began his Reign, who divided England into the above- 
mentioned Counties, for the more eaſy Diſtribution of Juſtice, 
and Preſervation of the publick Peace. In each of theſe he 


appointed two Judges, who had their inferior Officers under 


them, in the ſeveral Subdiviſions of the County or Shire, into 
Hundreds, Wapontakes and Tythings. 

Having conſidered England with regard to its various Diviſi- 
ons, we muſt now take a View of it with reſpe& to its various 
Inhabitants. The Original of moſt Nations is loſt in the fabu- 
lous Accounts to which their Ignorance firſt gave Birth, and 
their Vanity continued to encourage. Our own Countrymen have 
not eſcaped the Infatuation, but, like the reſt of Mankind, have 
ſhewn a Fondneſs for an imaginary 2 In order, there- 
fore not to contribute to the Support of any ſuch Illuſion, we 
hall carry our Scrutiny no higher than the Time of Julius Cæ- 
far, from which Period the Accounts, that may be depended on, 
are generally dated. | — 

1 ne 


. . © INTRODUCTION. 13 
The Romans, whoſe inſatiable Luſt of Empire would not let 
them reſt as long as there was any thing left worth the Trouble 
of Conqueſt, paſſed from Gaul into Britain about fifty-four 
Years | before the Birth of Chriſt. This firſt Expedition is 
generally attributed to the Ambition, and by ſome to the 

varice, of their General Julius Ceſar. But the tranſient 
View the Romans then had of the Country, encouraged them to 
undertake a ſecond Expedition the 4 N with a 
far greater Force, having experienced the Courage and Obſti- 
nacy of the Inhabitants; from whom, as Cæſar himſelf owns, 
they had been glad to ſteal away by Night. This ſecond Expe- 
dition was more ſucceſsful. than the former, Part of the | Britons 
ſubmitting to Cz/ar, and giving up Hoſtages for the Payment of 
the Tribute he impoſed upon them. After this the Civil Wars, 
which broke out in the Roman Empire, and other Occurrences, 
put a Stop for ſome time to their Excurſions into Britain. But 
the Diſcoyeries they had made ſufficiently convinced them, that 
2 Country was well worth the acquiring; and accordingly a 
Reſolution was taken, in the Reign of Claudius, to reduce Bri- 
tain under their Subjection, by making it a Province of the Em- 

ire. This Deſign was purſued with great Alacrity under the 
ucceeding Emperors, and at laſt effected, but not without the 
Loſs of great Numbers of their beſt Troops. | | | 
To the yarious Accounts given by the Generals and Soldiery 
employed in theſe Expeditions, are owing the different Charac- 
ters which the ancient Writers have left us of the Britens. How- 
ever from theſe Relations, the following Particulars, which by 
comparing the ſeveral Authors, ſeem to carry the greateſt Weight 
of Probability, may be gathered. | 
The antient Inhabitants of this Iſland were a brave People, 
tenacious of their Liberties, and tho* unacquainted with the Polite 
Literature of Greece and Rome, yet not without ſome Tincture of 
Learning; and that in a Degree ſo far ſuperior to their Neigh- 
bours the Gauli, that it was cuſtomary for theſe latter to ſend. 
their Children into Britain for Education: And yet we find 
ſome Authors, who could not well be ignorant of this Fact, 
deſcribing the People of this Iſland as ſo many Savages with- 
out Houſes to ſhelter. them from the Inclemencies of the Sky, 
and much greater Barbarians than the Inhabitants of Gaul. It 
certainly muſt be thought highly improbable, that thoſe who 
inſtructed not only their own, but even foreign Youth, con- 
cerning the Stars, their Motion, the Extent of the Warld, 
and the Power of the immortal Gods (which Particulars are ex- 
preſly mention'd) ſhould negle& to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the common Inconveniencies of Life, 1 


ml * x 
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14 De INTRODUCTION. 
The Britons, when Falls Cuſar arrived —— them, were 
a People which in all Probability came from Gaz! ; and, as he 
obſerves, were from time to time encreaſed by Numbers coming 
continually from the neighbouring Continent, invited by the 
Goodneſs of the Country to ſettle, either by fair Means or Vi- 
olence, among them. He found them divided under different 
Leaders or petty Princes; but the common Danger ſuggeſted the 


moſt effeftual Means to obviate it, which was to unite the ſe- 


veral Clans under one General, and thus they couragiouſly op- 
poſed their Invaders, ſhewing themſelves not unacquainted 
with the various Stratagems of War, and almoſt a Match for 
the beſt diſciplin'd Troops' under the moſt experienced Com- 
mander, which the World perhaps ever beheld. oY | 

And afterwards, even under the Conduct of a Woman, in 
whom the moſt cruel and ſhameful of all Injuries heaped on 
Herſelf and Family had fpirited up an inſatiable Defre of Re- 


venge, we find them driving the Romans into their firong Holds, 


and there deſtroying to the Number of ſeventy thouſand of them 
and their Allies. But the Reman General, Suetonius Paulinut, 
coming to a pitch'd Battle with the Britons, entirely defeated 
them, though they fought with ſo much Obſtinacy as not to 
quit the Field, till upwards of fourſcore thouſand lay dead on 
the Spot: This happened under the Reign of Nero. | 

Th, by Degrees, did theſe Invaders, at an immenſe Ex- 
ce of Blood both Britiſb and Roman, become Maſters of that 
art of the Iſland called England, which they ſeem to have 


 Eompleated in the Time of the Emperor Domitian, under the 


Conduct of his Lieutenant Julius Agricola, who carried the 
Roman Arms into the ſouthern Parts of Scotland, about one 
hundred forty Years after 3 firſt Expedition : Not that 
they enjoyed a peaceable Poſſeſſion of their Conqueſts, for we 
find them often diſturbed, not only by the Incurſions of the 
North Britons, but by the Struggles of thoſe of the South to 
regain their former Liberty. To appeaſe theſe Troubles we 
find ſeveral of their Emperors coming in Perſon into the 
— ſo much had they the Preſervation of this Province at 

eart. | 
By the planting of Colonies, and ſettling of many private 
Romans in Britain, which continued till the Year of Chrift 420, 
the Inhabitants began to be a mix d Breed, ariſing from the 
Intermarriages of the two Nations. | 
But upon recalling the Roman Legions, among which was the 
Flower of che Britiſb Soldiery, for the Defence of the Empire 
in the other Parts, the Scots and Pick, broke in upon the dif- 
armed Inhabitants of Scuth Britain, committing ſuch cruel Ha- 
vock among them, that they were glad to receive an _ 
0 
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Saxons, led by the Generals Hengiſ and Hor/a to their Aſſiſtance. 
This introduced the Sgxons, who, charmed with the Beauty and 
Plenty of the Country fo much ſuperior to their own, ſent home 
for a freſh Supply of Forces, and after many furious Battles, they 
drove the preateft Fart of the Britons into that Corner of the 
Iſland to wideh wey gave the Name of Wales, infolently filing 
the Inhabitants Strangers even in their own Country: This was 
. „ 
accumulated Vengeance poured upon tl adds of 
Danes, whoſe Cruelties and Devaſlations were continued from 
the Year 900, (for before that Period they only carried on a 
kind of Piratieal War on the Sea Coaſts ©. hs Year 1017- 
with various Succeſs, when the Daniſb King Canutus enj ied a 
quiet Poſſeſſan of the Throne of Zng/axd. He was ſucceeded 
by two Princes of the ſame Nation, and then the Saxon Blood 
once more inherited the Crown. in the Perſon of Edward ſirna- 
med. the Confeſſor, who reigned: over a Country inhabited by 
a Mixture of Romans, Britons, Saxons and Danes. eee 
Neither were theſe the only Nations who entered into the 
| ion of the preſent Exgliſß: For the Normans, à furi- 
ous: People. who ſwarmed from Norway, and carried ſuch Terror 
with them as to be. put into the Church Litany, 277 ſettled 
in that Part of Name which from them is {till called . 
invaded. England under the Conduct of their Duke William, wh. 
fronz the Sueceſs of his Enterprize, mounted the Engi Throne 
under the Title. of William the Conqueror, This: People, as 
they were the: laſt, ſo. they were the leaſt- in Number of any 
Greis Nation that. ſettled in this Iland, yet may juſly lay a 
Claim to the Honour of contributing, to. the S 
Moſt Countries, at leaſt ſuch as were worth the Trouble of 
Conqueſt, have undergone the ſame Fate; their Inhabitants are 
at this Day a compound of various Nations. But an Age or 
two ſuffices to naturaliae them, fince Experience evinces, that 
the Food and Air of any Climate will, in the Compaſs of arfew 
ions, have their uſual Effect on the Inhabitants, either 
for:the improving or debaſing the Conſtitution of their Bodies 
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and, bave left no Hiſtory behind them, we muſt be con- 
tent to take up with the Accbunts which the antient Writers of 
other Nations have tranſmitted down to Poſterity. It is true, ” 
theſe Accounts, as we have remarked above, are as various as the 
Sources from whence the ſeveral 1 drew their Informa- 8 
tions; yet by diligently comparing them together, and attend 
ing to the Circumftances which corroborate or weaken the Pro- 
£ bability of their Relations, the following Particulars, ſeemingly 
% moſt conſonant to Truth, may be gathered. 
f | The antient Britons, except ſuch as inhabited the Sea-Coaſts 
'F | oppoit to Gaul, wete à rude unpoliſh'd People, yet not o 
pid and barbarous as ſome Writers" have repreſented them. 
The Effect of an advantageous Commerce has always been 
found, not only in an Increaſe of Wealth and the Conveniencies 
of Liſe, but alſo in the Improvement of the Minds and Man- 
ners of thoſe whoſe Genius led them to foreign Nations, or 
| whoſe Situation and Commodities invited others to traffick with 
. them. But as Trade only immediately affected ſuch as Tived 
8 neareſt the Sea, they reaped the greateſt Share of the Advan- 
oo it brought. However we Ciniiot queſtion but great Part 
the Ifland by Degrees was improved by. the Intercourſe Which * 
their maritime Coumtrymen had with other Nations. 
| Some Authors have dated the Commerce of the Phamicians 
# with Britain, near ſeven hundred Years antecedent to the Birth 
Fi of Chrif. From the Phonicians the Greet Merchants acqui- 
4 red their Knowledge of Pritain; and doubtleſs other trading 
. Nations, Which lay nearer, exchanged their Commodities for 
the Produce of this Iſland. Hence the Inhabitants learned 
the Uſe of Money, which, in Cæſar's Time, conſiſted of Braſs 
or Iron Rings aſcertain'd”ay to their Value by Weight: The 
inland Inhabitants were - chiefly employed in hunting wild 
or tending tame Animals, by whoſe Fleſh and Milk they were 
nouriſhed: neither were they unacquainted with the Arts of 
Tillage, ſuch as manuring the Ground and raiſing Crops of 
Corn. Their Houſes were much the ſame with thoſe in Gaul, 
where many joined their Habitations together; they gene- 
rally ſècured their Towns by ſurrounding them with the Bodies 
of large Trees heaped one upon another: Their Cloaths —_ 
the 
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the Skins of. Beaſts ; des which, as their Limbs in a. great 
Meaſure were left naked, they painted or ſtained their Bodies with 
Woad, and upon the blue Ground which that Plant left, they 

added the Fine af of rrp 1 0 Pants or Animals. The 
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cold; flow in eſtabliſhing Friendſhips, but very tenacious of 
them when once fixed. As to Good. Nature, it is fo eminently 
peculiar to the Elis Nation, that a noble Author has obſer- 
ved, that none of their Neighbours have yet had any Occafion' 
for a Word to expreſs ſuch an Oyerflowing of the Heart; their 
Minde, like their Climate, though not the moſt uniform and 
conſtant, yet are chequer d with a Variety, which the Wiſdom 
of the Almighty ſeems to have infufed into the whole Syſtem of 
Nature; and which is moſt agreeable where the Scene often 
225 without running to the greateſt Lengths on either 
e f 8 fi. 5 wy $9117 ; Lat 0 . 
Their Genius is clear and ſtrong, and if it falls ſhort of the 
guickelt Invention, it makes abondant Amends” in Tmprove- 
ments, Which, as they depend more upon ſolid Judgment and Re- 
ReQion, an on the fudden' Starts of the Imagination, muſt 
certainly be the "mote valuable Qualification. In point of Con- 
rage no Nation exceeds, aud very few equal the EgIH, who 
are remarkable for this Particular, that no People ſhew a' more 
reſolute Obſtinaty in an Engagement though under the greateſt 
Diſad Vantages in Point of Force or Number; and the ſame is 
obſerved in the Animals bred in England, whoſe Fierteneſs is 
very viſible im the Aponies of Death itſelf. 
The Women, beides their natural Beauty, which is ſuch as 
dt to need the wretched Aﬀſtanice of Paint fo common in other 
-putitries, are Mil more to be valued for their decent Behaviour, 
Hinite' Modeſty, thorough Cleaillinefs, good Management in 
the Care of their Families, and à tender Affection for their 
Huſpands and Children. It's tive, they are apt to be fond of 
foreign Fopperies in Point of Dreſs; but it is to be hop'd, 
that thoſe” Ladies, whoſe Example, by Reaſon of their hi 
Births and Stations in Life, gives Laws in this Particular to the 
— will {crionfly confider, What Advantages would certainly 
rue to their Country {from the particular Regard paid to 
their Sex, deſervedly called by other Nations, The Paradiſe of 
Women) if their Dreſs were to'confilt' of no other than Exgliſs 
Manufactures, which, by ſuch an Ercoaragement, would ſoon 
equal, if not ſurpaſs thoſe of Foreigners: I am ſorry to add, 
that ſome of our fine Gentlemen ſtand in need of the ſame Ad- 
monition. 3 " „ SERIES —— 
The Engl Larguage is, prop 


operly, no more than a Speech 
compounded from ſeveral Tongues and Dialects, as the Greet, 
Roman, Saxon, Ttalian and French, but moſtly from the Saxon, 
which ſeems to be ſtill moſt predominant. However, it is now 
arrived to ſuch Perfection, that none of the modern Langua- 
ges ſeem to be ſo well adapted to Oratory or Poetry, being 
very coptous and expreſſire, without ſwelling into the m"_— 
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bf the Shaniſb and Hialian, or deſcendirg into the trifling Mi- 


nuteneſs of the French Language: And it may be added as an Ar, 


gument of the Excellence of the  Eag/ib, Tongue, that many 


learned Men of foreign Nations have taken Pains to ac- 


quire it, though it has not; the Advantage to be of general 
Uſe for Commerce or Travelling like the French or Halian. 


Tbe Buildings in Zog/and ape generally calculated more for | 
real Uſe than Pomp; not but Inſtances o the latter Kind, and 


where the former Conſideration is not at all neglected, are found 
in many, Parts of the Kingdom. But the Englih are N 
curious in fitting up their Honſes. In Paris there are certainly 
more Palaces; and Hotels to be met with than in Landun. 0 
in many of them, beſides one or two grand Apartmey defi 'd 
for Parade, and ſet off with Tapeſtry; Lui $50 relt, is 
very mean and dirty: Whereas, in many ,of London, to 
ſay nothing of the ſeveral Noblemen's Houſes, modeſtly ſo call- 
ed here, but which elſewhere would; many, of them, be. {filed 
Palaces, there are wg Nr l in which private 
Houſes are finiſhed. in ſuch an elegant and convenient Mann 
even to the leaſt Lock or Hinge, that no other. Capital in tho 
World can ſhew the like. 231 ,04. 9182 4553 109. naman 2d» 
Ae Felis Diet is commonly. looked pan. by Foreigner: in 
a different Laght from what it deſerves. , The French, . lta/ians, 
and other Southern Nations, whoſe Climates, and conſequent - 
[ly Conſtitutions do not, require, and, indeed, will net admit, 
ſuch, nouriſhing animal Food as; the Inhabitants of the Nor- 
them Countries; find; neceſſary, are apt to contider. the latter 
as ſo many, Gluttons, without. feflecting on their own Re- 
8 by; Point gt Eating; which as they, are. 
greater, Inte ot Luxmy, wg ' | 
K 3 hegard of Health, than the Fegh= 
man's plain hearty Mell. Aae 
The favourite Diverſions in Egg land, peculiar toitlelf, are gene- 
rally ſach-Exerciſes as ſuit beſt with Men of robuſt Conſtitutions, 
and ſome, of them require a Share of Courage in the Performers, 
as Wreſtling, Cudgels and Quarter-Staff.; Others again are only 
Trials of Strength and Agility, ſuch as piiching the Bar, throw- 
Fo 


ing the Hammer, &c. Rann a, 5 Lea ing, oot- Ball, Ri 

of Bells, Ve, As to that ſevere Trial of Manhood called Boring 
the engaging of Animals in Fight, as Bears, Bulls, Dogs, : Cocks, 
the ſuperficial flaſhing of the Mafers. of the noble Science of De- 
fence, and the like, it muſt be ackgowledged they are the, Re- 


mains of the rough, en . Diſpoſition of the 8 
W 1 


nbabitants of this Ifland, and which ought not to meet w 
ſo much Encouragement, as they gererally do, from the better 
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5 av ro Sn but 2 — — meets with A 
Felon natural Tentlency in the Inhabitants, than it does in 


e Puniſnments are not do ö in this Country as they 
ere: Came dne, ihendom.. All Kinds of Tortarefexeepe 
in 12 inal refuſes to plead, and which is much m 

Expedition uſed wo diſpatch the oblinare Sulſerer) are 
e Ae as well as an uncertain Means of 
but the Truth. Capital Crimes are merely wi 
th, except for Treaſon, when the Guilty are ſentenced to 
e quartered and Bowel'd alive, if Men; but burnt, if —— 
even this is ſeldom ſtrictly put in Execution, the Nen bei 


commonly ſuffered to hang till they are at leaſt mſenfible 2 


Pai 3 and the Women ee y Krangled with a Cord before 
the Fire reaches them; | in Caſts of willfal Murder, many think 
the Puniſhment not ade 8 the — or Uſe that Pifer- 
Ing is too 1 finee both Crimes, though ſo Wide- 
differen e meet with the ſame Reward as to 

e Pain inflicted. 

The "Liberties and Privileges ef in Zny „ barely a> 
weh, are very valuable, wires wed aha ron under 
any other State: For D, can PA him but is his 
Act, either a fl Boner 

arfiament, whöſe Conſent ee incladed in the Ma- 

* Votes, He cannot be any ways confin'd, 

a civil Authority, 1 we ac be ® the known 
— wg the Kingdom. When confin d er held to Bail at ay 
Vun N OD Haben Corpus 

rit, i is compelled bring "him to a 

«ye al; of ſet him at Liberty: If input - the King's 
or Servants, he has his Reme 
even the King himſelf. But above 


he eg: and 
Right of eng tried, either as to Life or Property, by his Peers 
or Equaly and ty their Sentence muſt be condemn'd or ac- 


It is true, that it has ſometimes been thought re- 
T to fer this Peb afide, but this has very ſeldom 
hed, and then ho le than the whole 8 
; Lords and Commaus-mull coheur to 
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Of the ſeveral Religions which have been received in 
this Iſland, © | 


IHA T Religion was firſt introduced among the Inha- 
hitants of this Iſland, cannot eaſily be determined at 
this Diſtance of Time. However,” we find them to have been 
<n 


their Religion, e | 


553 


8 her natural or 
violent, but it was inſtantly united in theWomb4a. another yo" 
next 


The chief Means employed by them. to keep the People in 
Awe, and to extort a ready Compliance with their Orders, was 
a Kind of eee Whogyer fell under * 
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ſure, was not only excluded all religious Aſſemblies as a wicked 
rofane Perſon, but was alſo rendered incapable of any pub- 
| lick Office, or receiving any Benefit from the Protection of their 
Laws, and was ſhun'd by the reſt of the People as much as if 
he had been infected with ſome contagious Diſtemper. 
We muſt not omit to ſay. ſomething of a horrible Cuſtom, 
which prevailed among the antient Britons, of ſacrificing a 
great Number of Men at the ſame Time in the following Man- 
ner: They firſt erected a gigantick Figure of a Man, made up 
of Baſket-Work, ſo as to contain a great many Perſons in the 
Body and Limbs. of it, which when filled with the miſerable -/ 
Wretches pitched upon for this Purpoſe, the whole was con- 
ſumed with Fire. It's true that this Sacrifice commonly conſiſted 
of Murderers, Robbers, and Thieyes; yet upon great Occaſions, 
where the Number of Criminals did not ſuffice, even innocent 
Perſons ſometimes ſhared this cruel Fate; For they imagin'd, 
that ſuch Practices were very efficacious in appeaſing the Wrath 
of their Gods, and ayerting any publick Calamity. Some Wri- 
ters have endeayoured to account for the Origin of this enor- 
mous Wicker-Statue by telling us, that the Britons had been 
cruelly oppreſſed by certain Giants, or at leaſt Men of a 
very extraordinary Stature; and that, in Hatred to their Me- 
mory, they thus t them in Effigy. f 
_ Fapiter they adored as the Deity of Heaven by the Name of 
Taramis, or the Thunderer: The preſent Briti/þ Word for 
Thunder, is Taram. Mercury they called Tutates, and held 
him in ſuch great Veneration, that ſome Authors have not 
doubted but that the antient Britons had a Tradition of their 
having travelled hither from ſome diſtant Country, and attributed 
the Succeſs of their Voyage to Tutates, the God of Journies, 
for ſo much the Name implies. Mars was another favourite 
Deity with them, and whom they worſhipped under the Titles 
of Huſus, Camulus and Belatucadrus, with human Sacrifices. 
halle, likewiſe, was among the Briti/h Deities by the 
Name of Belenus; as was alſo his Siſter Diana, called Arduenna, 
as Goddeſs of the Woods. Venus was their Goddeſs of Vic- 
tory under the Name of Audraſte, like the Venus Victriæ of 
the Romams, to whom the Br:tons ſacrificed human Victims: 
Theſe were the chief Deities of this Iſland ; but there were 
ſeveral more, and even ſome of the Æg yptian Gods worſhipped 
along with them. 
The Saxens,' when they enter'd Britain, introduced a new * 
Sett of Deities peculiar to themſelves, though ſome Writers 
have confounded them with thoſe already ment ioned to have 
been ador'd by the Briten. The principal of theſe Deities of 
the Saxont, was Woden the God of War; Thor his Son; Friga 
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his Wife, and Thi/a Wife to Tur. Von is ſuppoſed to 
have been the Leader, under whoſe Conduct the firſt Saxons 
march'd from the North; and as their Poſterity ſound their 
Account in the Acquiſitions they and their Forefathers made, 
they celebrated Yoder as their great Benefactor, and by De- 
grees paid divine Honours to him and his Family. But this 
mort Account of the Saen Gods may ſuffice, ſeeing their 
Worſhip did not ſubſiſt here above one hundred and fifty Years, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafte. & of n 
At what exact Time or by whom the Light of the Goſpel 
was firſt brought into Britain, is altogether uncertain. The 
Opinion, ſeemingly the beſt founded, is that which attributes 
ſo great a . the Endeavours of Je of Arimatbea and 
his Aſſociates. The firſt Chriſtian Church was by them built 
at Glaſtenbury in Somerſegſbire, from whence the Belief of 
Chriſtianity — itſelf with ſo much Succeſs, that about the 
Year 189, (according to V. Bede) Lucius King of Britain ſent 
to Pope Eleutherius acknowledging himſelf a Chriſtian : And 
Dr. Heylin tells us, that this Prince procured three archiepiſco- 
pal Sees to be erected at ork, Caerlion upon Uſe, and London. 
However, it muſt be acknowledged, that theſe. Facts have 
been called in Queſtion by ſome Writers, who ſeem more influ- 
enced by the Spirit of Cavilling than by that of true Criticiſm. 
But all agree, that when the 2 Perſecution of Diocleſian 
broke out againſt the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity in the Roman 
Empire, no Province felt the Effects of it more ſenſibly than Bri- 
tain ; and conſequently the Number of Chriſtians muſt have been 
greatly encreaſed in a ſhort Space; the Perſecution reaching 
theſe Parts about the Year 288. In the Beginning of the fol- 
lowing Century, Conflantine the Great, attaining the Imperial 
. Dignity, reſtored the Chriſtian Religion, which continued to 
fouriſh in South Britain during the Space of one hundred Years, | 
when the wretched Inhabitants, their beſt Troops both Raman 
and Britih having been coritinually drawn from them, were 
ſo terribly harraſs'd by the Pi#s and Scots, that they embraced 
the dangerous Expedient of calling in an Army of Foreigners 


to aſſiſt them againſt a neighbouring Enemy. The Saxons, as 


we have ſeen, from Auxiliaries, ſoon became Principals againſt 
the Britons themſelyes, and after many furious Conflicts attend- 
ed with various Succeſs, became Maſters of the Country, and 
eſtabliſh'd the Heatheniſm they had received from their Fore- 
fathers. What remained of Chriſtianity in South Britain was 
by Degrees drove into Wales, and there confin'd by "the Re- 
ſentment of the Britons, who ſeem'd unwilling to communicate 
ſo great a Bleſſing to their Pagan Oppreſſors. In the Year 

$97, we find Auſtin was ſent by regory the Great to * 
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the Converſion of the Saxon, who were now 'eſtabliſtied in 
their ſeven Kingdoms already mentioned. He was well re- 
ceived by £Zrhelbert King of Kent, who, having married Birtba 
2 Chriſtian Princeſs of France, was not averſe to the Light of 
the Goſpel ; and upon farther Inſtruction, with many of his 


Subjects, embraced the Chriſtian Religion. In little more than 


fifty Years we find the Example of the Kent; Men followed}by 
the reſt of the Savon Heptarchy ; and before the Year 640, 
not only ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees were erected, but even diſtin& 
Pariſhes were fettled. But the Progreſs of Chriſtianity received 
a ſevere Check from the Devaſtations of the Pagan Danes, whoſe 
Cruelties ſeem'd no lefs directed againſt the Name of Chriſlian, 
than againſt that of Exglis, Churches and Religious Houſes be- 
ing deſtroyed with inconceivable Fury by thoſe Barbarians, 
Aer theſe Troubles were 22 we nnd no conſiderable 
Alteration made in Religion till the Reign of King Henry VIII, 
who began the Reformation by throwing off the Pope's Su- 
premacy, and declaring himſelf Head of the Churchrof Eng- 
land. During the Reign of young King Edward VI. nothing 
very material was done towards fettling Religion, Upon his 
Deceaſe, his Siſter Queen Mary having obtained the Crown, 
we find the Romiſb Religion re · eſtabliſned by Act of Parliament, 
and the cruel Statutes made in former Reigns againſt Hereticks 
put in force againſt ſuch as profeſſed any Doctrines contrary to the 
alief of the Church of Rome. But as her Reign held only 
five Years, her Siſter and Succeſfor, Queen Eliaabeth, found 
very little Difficulty in —_— with the Concurrence 
of a Majority in both Houſes of Parliament, the preſent 
Church of England, the Summary of whoſe Doctrine is con- 
tained in the Thirty-nine Articles deſigned as a Profeſſion of 
Faith, to which all her Miniſters are obliged to ſubſcribe, 

Beſides the eſtabliſhed Church, there are tolerated in Eng- 
land, all Proteflant Difſenters, as Preſbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptiſts, as alſo the People called Quakers, As to the Jews, 
though they are not formally tolerated, yet they enjoy a kind 
of Sufferance little inferior to à Toleration. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Government of England. 


A Certain French Author has laid it down as a Maxim, that 
TY every Man ought to think that Government the beſt, un- 
er which he happens to be born. This Advice may be very 
ſeaſonable in moſt Countries where either the arbitrary Power of 
the Crown, the haughty Dominion. of the Nobles, or the tu- 
multuous Proceedings of a popular Government, often give 
the aggrieved Subject juſt Reaſon to repine at his unhappy 
But, without any Partiality, we may venture to affirm, ſuch a 
Maxim entirely uſeleſs in the Brit; Empire. For whatever 
ſolid Advantages may be reaped from an abſolute Monarchy, 
an Ariſtocratical Government, or Commonwealth, are enjoy'd 
here; and all the Inconveniences, to ſay no worſe, ariſing from 
them, are obviated-as far as the Viciſſitude of human Affairs 
will admit, by the mix d Government of a limited Monarch, ad- 
viſed and ſupported by the whole Body of the Nobility, and 
the Repreſentatives of the People in Parliament afſembled. 
The Government of :Eng/and is chiefly regulated by the C 
mon Law and the. Statute Laau. The Common Law, or com- 
mon Cuſtoms of the Nation, is an Abſtract of the beſt Laws 
formerly in force among the Saxons, Danes and Normans. 
Theſe Laws, as they ſprung up from the Cuſtoms of a free 
People, are admirably well ed to ſecure Liberty and Pro- 
rty, and conſequently ought to be held in great Veneration 
y every Exgliſman, as the Foundation of thoſe invaluable Pri- 
vileges. But as in Courſe of Time many Occurrences happen, 
which cannot be provided for beforchand, the Statute Lacy is 
deſigned to —— and ſupply the Deficiency of the - Common 
Law, and receives its Force from the legiſlative Power of the 
King, Lords and Commons. | Ws 
Beſides theſe Laws, there are others to which Recourſe is 
had on particular Occaſions: As the Civil Law, or Laws of 
Nations, by which the Court of 4dmiralty, the : ſeveral Spiri- 
ritual Courts, the Ear! Manſbal's Court, and the two Univer- 
ſities chiefly regulate their Proceedings. The Martial Law, 
Which regards Soldiers and Mariners in Time of actual War, 
and even in Time of Peace within the Limits preſcribed by 
the Legiſlative Power. The 2 for regulating the 
King's Foreſts and Chaſes. The Municipa Laws, particularly 
regarding the ſeveral Cities and Corporations for 2 
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They are deſigned, and are authorized by the Charters eſtabliſh - 
ing ſuch Corporations. The Canon Law, which concerns only 
ſpiritual Affairs, and is ſo far admitted as is conſiſtent with the 
ſent Conſtitution. 8 

The King of England, notwithſtanding the Limitations on 
the Power of the Crown already mentioned, is one of the 
reateſt Monarchs reigning over a Free People. His Perſon is 
Kcred in the Eye of the Law, which makes it High Treaſon fo 
much as to imagine or intend his Death, tho* no Overt- act follow: 
Neither can he, in himſelf, be deem'd guilty of any Crime, the 
Law taking no Cognizance of his Actions, but only in the Per- 
Jons of his Miniſters, if they infringe the Laws of the Land. 
As to his Power, it has no Bounds {except where it breaks 
in upon the Liberty and Property of his Subjects, as in making 
new Laws or raiſing new Taxes) for he can make War or 
Peace; ſend and receive Embaſſadors; make Treaties of 
League and Commerce; levy Armies, fit out Fleets, employ 
them as he thinks proper; grant Commiſſions to his Officers 
both by Sea and Land, or revoke them at Pleafure ; diſpoſe of 
all Magazines, Caſtles, Cc. ſummon the Parliament to meet, 
and when met, adjourn, prorogue, or diſſolve it at Pleaſure ; 
refuſe his Aﬀent to any Bill, tho“ it hath paſſed both Houſes, 
which conſequently, by ſuch a Refuſal, has no more Force, than 
i it had never been moved; and, in fine, is the Fountain of 
Honour, from whom all Degrees of Nobility and Knighthood 
_ derived. Such is the Dignity and Power of a Ling of 
he Houſe of Peers, conſidered in its Parliamentary Capa- 

city, is the Medium between the King and the People. Kin 
Charles I. is ſaid to have called them an excellent Skreen be- 
tween the Prince and People, to afſift each againſt any Encroach- 
ment of the other. For ſhould the People infringe upon the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, the Nobility muſt of Courſe find 
their Grandeur by Degrees eclips d; neither can the Crown 
bear too hard upon the Liberties and Properties of the People, 
but the Nobility muſt be Fellow-Sufferers ſooner or later with 
the reſt. Their Aſſent is requiſite to all Bills before they are 
preſented to the Throne, and if thrown out of their Houſe by 
a Majority of Votes, are of no Effect. They are the ſupreme 
Court of Judicature in the Kingdom, to whom an Appeal lies 
from all other Courts, even from the Decrees of the Lord High 
Chancellor, and by their Privilege are the ſole Judges of all 
Peers and Peereſſes in criminal Caſes. The Members of 
the Houſe of Peers are allowed a particular Privilege in their 
Parliamentary Capacity, which the Houſe of Commons do not 
enjoy ; that is, a Power to appoint a Proxy to vote for them 
| in 
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i their Abſence. But it is under this Reſtriction, that at the Be- 
ginning of any Parliament they are obliged to enter ſuch Proxies 
2n Perfon, and ' afterwards may do it by Certificate. The 
Speaker of the Houſe of Lords is generally the Lord High Chan- 
cellor or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, which Dignities are 
commonly veſted in one and the ſame Perſon. 5 

The Houſe of Commens may be properly ſtiled the Grand 
Jnqueft of Great Britain, empowered to enquire into all national 
Grievances in order to ſee them redreſs'd. Their Aſſent is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for making new Laws, and for abrogating or 
amending the old Ones. But, in one Particular, they even ex- 
ceed the Houſe of Lords, which is, that all Money-Bills muſt 
neceſſarily begin in the Hasſe of Commons, and when preſented 
to the Houſe of Peers, the Lords muſt either paſs or reject them 
as they are offered, without making any Alteration. The ' 
Reaſon of this is the great Diſproportion of what the Nobility 
contribute, to what the Commons furniſh for the Support of the 
Government. Other Bills, of what Nature ſoever, may be begun 
in either Houſe promiſcuouſly, and when paſſed there, is carried 
tothe other, which may either aſſent, diſſent, or amend at Pleaſure, 
except in Caſe of an Indemnity Bill, which is read but once (all 
others having three Readings) becauſe if it is received by both 
Houſes, they are to receive it as the Crown is pleaſed to grant it. 
Each Houſe has the Privilege to adjourn itſelf for a Number af 
Days, and the King enjoys the ſame Power. In this Caſe every 
thing in Agitation remains in Statu quo, and, at the End of the Re- 
ceſs, is reaſſumed as if no Interruption had happened. But it 
is otherwiſe if the King thinks fit to prorogue or diſſolve the 
Parliament; for then whatever Bill has been entered upon, but 
not compleated by the joint Aﬀent of the King, Lords and 
Commons, it is of no more force than if it had never been mo- 
ved, and muſt be begun anew if ever it is carried into Execu- 
tion. The Speaker of the Houſe of Commons is choſe. by the 
Members at the-firft Meeting of the Parliament. 

The Members of the two Houſes fit in Parliament upon a very 
different Footing: The Peers, who are ſuch either by Creation 
from the Crown, or by Succeſſion undera Patent formerly granted, 
are ſummon'd by the King's Writ (with the Advice of his Privy 
Council) to appear in Perſon, and adviſe with him in certain 
weighty Affairs about fifty. Days after the Date of the Writ, and 
generally at Ve/iminfler. The Members of the Houſe of Commons 
are returned by the chief Officer in each County or Borough pur- 
ſuant ro the King's Writ ; whereby ſuch Officers are directed 
to ſummon the People, who have a right to vote, in their, ſe- 
veral Juriſdictions, and according to the Majority of Votes to 
xetern the Perſons ſo choſen. Such is the Parliament of Great 

Britain, 
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Britain, the Source and Guardian of our Liberties and Proper- 
ties, the ſtrong Cement which. binds the Foundation and Super- 
ſtructure of our Government, and the wiſely-concerted Balance 
maintaining an equal Poiſe, that no one Part of the three Eſtates 
of King, Lords and Commons, over-power or diſtreſs either of 
the other. | | 
The next Body of Men which have a large Share in the Bri- 
ib Government is the M/ Honourable Privy Council: They ans 
choſe by the King, and are ſworn to adviſe him according to the 
beſt of their Judgment and keep his Counſels ſecret. By ſeveral 
Statutes their Advice is requiſite to give a SanQtion to many Acts 
of Government, where the Law of the Land has not made 
ſufficient Proviſion. 27 
The two principal Secretaries, of State (one of whom is ge- 
nerally preſent whenever the Council is held) are entruſted, with 
the Cuſtody of the King's Signet. They jointly tranſad the 
King's Affairs relating to Great Britain, but as to thoſe con- 
cerning foreign Nations, they are divided between them; the 
eldeſt Secretary having the Southern Province, containing Fan- 
ders, France, &c. aſſign'd to his Management; and the yo 
Secretary manages the Northern Province, containing ſuch Na- 
tions as lye North of thoſe already mention'd. 
In this Article of Government we muſt not omit to mention 
the nine Great Officers of the Crown, who, by their Poſts, take 


h = next to the Princes of the Royal Family. Their Rank of 


recedency is in the following Order. | | 

The Lord High Steward of England. This Office is fo very 
great, that ſince che Time of King Richard II. it is only con- 
ferr' d pro hac Vice, that is, to officiate at a Coronation, or to fit 
as Judge upon any Peer or Peereſs tried for a capital Crime; 
and when that is over, the Lord High Steward breaks bis white 
Staff, which declares his Office at an End. 

The Lord High Chancellor. The Name of this high Dig- 
nity is ſuppoſed to have been taken from ſome particu- 
lar Place where the Chancellors were formerly accuſtom'd 
to fit ; the other Keymologies aflign*d, ſeem to be very much 
Atrain'd. By his Office he is particularly appointed to moderate 
the Severity of the Law in all Caſes where the Property of the 
Subject is concerned, and conſequently is not tied down, like 
other Judges, to the ſtrict Letter of the Common or Statute Law, 
bat proceeds according to the Dictates of Equity and Reaſon. 
——— The Office of Lord. Keeper of the Great Seal is much the 
ſame with that of Lord Chancellor, and conſequently: are com- 
monly united in one and the ſame Perſon. The only material 
Difference is in the Creation; the Chancellor holding his 2 
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e and de Lage by the Cultody of the Grun 


be Lerd Hi N This Officer has the Mana t 
and Charge of all the Revenues of the Crown kept in the Ex- 
a g of the Leaſes of all Crown Lands, 

the Gift of all Places belonging to the Cuſtoms in the ſe- 
wal Pip 0 IRR. e is inveſted in this high Poſt 

the Delivery of a hire Staff Hom the King. Of late 
mo this Office has been executed by Commiſſion appointing 
ſeveral Perſons Lords of the Treaſury. 

The Lord Prefidewt of the Council. This Office is of very 
antient ſtanding, not leſs than five hundred Years, and is of 
t Importance. For the Lord Preſident of the Council pi 
all the Buſineſs tranſacted at the 3 

not preſent, muſt report to him all the 
bates ariſing thereupon. He is appointed by Letters _ 2 
Great Seal, revocable at the 1 Pleaſure. 

The Lord Priuy- Saal: So. called from the Cuſtody of the 

King's Privy-Sea/, which he puts to all Charters, Pardons and 

Grants which the King has figned, in order for their paſſing the 
Great Seal of England, beſides ſeveral. other Matters which 

thro* his Hands, though they don't require the | Broad Seal. 

He is to take care that the Crown i not impos'd upon in ſach 

Affairs, and is anſwerable if 12 the Privy-Seal to any 

tue aga againſt the Laws of the 

"OP Lord Great Chamberlain 5 This Office is 

i haps Pr of Ancaſter. 

* on his 


now Ss 
is mach . 


Earl Marſhal, | This Office is hereditary in SO 
of Howard Dukes of Norbit. Hy her Coane 
terd in Time of War, which are to be deci by te CL: 
as alſo orders the Manner in which all ſolemn Proceliio 


Coronations, Proclamations, Funerals, gc. are to be perform. 


Ir Office are under his 
Bas 3 kray mona > Then thi Often ce Uh 

int of Rank, yet his Poſt is one e greateſt Importance, 
for the whole Nawa/ Force of the Realm is immediately under 
his Direction, both as to the Officers as wells en. 
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ners, He is Judge in all Cafes as well civil as eriminal appertaig 
ing to the Sea and the Rivers, as high as the firſt Bridge. The 
laſt Lord High Admiral was his Royal Highneſs George Prince of 
Denmark in the Reign of Queen Anne; ſince which Time this 
great Poſt has been executed by Commiſſion, appointing certain 
erſons Lords o the Admiralty. | | 0747 Dif 
The Nature of this Work will not admit of a particular 
Detail of the Magnificence and Order of the King's Houſhold, 
which is generally allow'd to be as well regulated, and yet as 

mpous as any in Europe: An exact Account of it may be 
ound in ſeveral Authors, and eſpecially in the Preſent State of 
the Court of Great Britain. = 298 PUP 30032, 
For the Support of the Government, and Defence of the 
Realm, there are at prefent Four Troops of Horſe Guards 3 
Two Troops of Horſe Grenadier Guards, and one Royal Regi- 
ment of Horſe Guards; three Regiments of Horſe, and eight 
Regiments af Dragoons. Of Foot there are three Regiments 
of Foot Guards, and forty other Regiments. Of Marines 


there are ten Regiments ; all which are upon the Engl El. 


bliſhment. ad, 20? 
Beſides theſe, there are on the ig Eſtabliſhment, two Re- 
giments of Horſe, fix Regiments of Dragoons, and twelve Re- 
by of Foot: Such is the preſent Force of ' England by 
nd. 255 b $6 FH). « 4 1 L A 
But this, great as it is, falls far ſhort of the Naval Strength, 
the natural Bulwark of the Iſland of Great Britain. This con- 
ſits of feven fitſt Rate Men of War, carrying each one hundred 
Guns, and ſeven hundred eighty Men. Thirteen ſecond Rates, 
carrying ninety Guns, and fix hundred and: eighty Men. Forty 
third Rates, of which fiſteen carry eighty Guns and five hun- 
dred. and twenty Men; the reſt ſeventy Guns and four hundred 
and forty, Men. Sixty-four fourth Rates, of which thirty carry 
fixty Guns, and three hundred and ſixty-five Men; and the reſt 
fifty Guns and two hundred and eighty Men. Twenty three fiſth 
Rates, carrying forty Guns and two hundred and twenty Men. 
Thirty fixth Rates carrying twenty Guns and one hundred and 
thirty Men; beſides Fire- Ships, Bomb-Ketches, &c.. 


H 


As to the immediate Preſervation of the Peace and the Ex- | 


ecution' of 7a/tice, they are both ſo entirely veſted in the Hands 

of the Civil Peæver, that the Military Force cannot interfere 

but by the Authority and ſpeeial Direction of a Civil Magiſ- 

trate; and this is done as ſeldom as poſſible, to prevent even 

the leaſt ——— of infringing the Liberties of the meaneſt 
In a 


_y — 
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Parliament, Commiſſioners authoriz'd by the Great Seal, or 
_ as act in * to them. 


CH A P. V. by 
of the feveral Courts Eccleſiaftical and Civil. 


N Imitation of the two Houſes of Parliament, ſhots are 
aſſembled at the ſame Time, by the King's Writ, two 
ouſes of Covocation, to conſult and determine on Matters 
Spiritual, and, under the Sanction of Parliament, to make 
Laws which bind the Subject in all Affairs relating to Church 
Diſcipline. In each of the two Provinces, the Archbiſhop pre- 
ſides in the Upper Houſe, conſiſting of ſach Biſhops whoſe, Dio- 
ceſes are in the teſpective Provinces ; the Lower Houſe conſiſta 
of the Deans and Archdeacons of each Dioceſe in the Province; 
as alſo of one Proctor for each Chapter, and two Proctors for 
the inferior Clergy of each Dioceſe. When the Convocation 
meets, the Lorber Houſe chuſe a Prolocuter or Speaker, Whom 
they preſent to the Archbiſhop for his Approbation, which be- 
ing obtain'd, they are qualified to proceed to Buſineſs,”  * * * 
e Court of ry af is appointed by the King's s Commiſ- 
fion on an Appeal from any of the — Courts, and 
conſiſts of ſuch Noblemen, Biſhops, Civilians, common Law 
vers, Sc. as are mentioned in the Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal for any particular Cauſe, which when finiſh'd puts an End 
to the Commiſſion. 

The Court of Arches is held by a Dram appointed by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury to e over the thirteen Pariſhes 
in London, which are exempted from the Juriſdiction of the Dio- 
ceſan. This Court has its Name from the arch'd Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, where it was formerly held. To this Court 
are brought Appeals from the inferior Spiritual Courts, and the 
Judge, after hearing the Evidence, pronounces Sentence without 
conſulting any Aſſeſſors, &c. 

The Gurt Tae is ſo called from the Archbiſhop avoca- 
ting any Cauſe to an Audience, in which he prefides perſonally. 
T Cauſes tried in this Court are uſually ſuch as regard the Cen- 
fecrations of Biſhops, Inductions i into Livings, Di/penſations, &c 
Ihe Prerogative Curt takes its Name from the Prerogative 
of the Archbiſhop extending over the whole Province, by which 


"this Title to all Eſtates, whether real or perfonal, gen ll, 
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Will, or falling from an Inteſtate to the Value of five Pounds or 
upwards, may be tried. Here, likewiſe, ate regiſter'd all 77/{s 
aud Teſaments, to which recourſe may be had at a very mo- 
— +++ belonging he Archbiſhop of Canterbury is 
The laſt to t 7 
the Court of Peculiars, in which all Ecclefiaſtical Cauſes are tri- 
ed, ariſing in the fifty-ſeyen Pariſhes, peculiarly exempted from 
the Authority of the ſeveral Biſhops in whoſe Dioceſes they are, 
and immediately ſubject to the Archbiſhop. 

Beſides theſe, every Biſhop has his Cart ſor trying Spiritual 
Cauſes in his own Dioceſe. A Chancellor, appointed' by the 
Rifhap, preſides, and is direted by the. Cui and Canon Law 
in giving Sentence. 

dinate to the Bi 


8 Court, is the Archdeacon' 8 Court 
wherein Matters of ſmall rtance, cl Bhd in the re 
nries, are adhd termined 


al Civil C of judicature are the Chancery, 'the 
ac, the . and the Exchequer. 


| 25 Court of Chancery was eſtabliſhed to. miti ate the Rigour 


of the Law, fo it likewiſe extends to eyer ranſaction that 
requires uthority of the Great Seal boy, its Ratification. 
The. Lerd igh Chance 2 fits as ſole Jud in his Abſence 
2 Maſe if the Rolls. On the Neck ee aſſiſt ſome of 

ye Maſters in Chancery; to whom refer d by the 


in this Oourt. Next to the M. I.. 4 5 Tn 4 
2 them Ara Clerks more. The nie e like- 
is belongs x by. 


” attend on nate 1 Che 


. . ur 2 a 4 e. 5 ul arl 
) three E/erks of the Pes en 5 4 
Ade King, my ſo called Abu fi 0 4 1 Kin 
land ſometimes ſuting there i lf Perſon, ar 1 5 5 all rs 14 
terminable at common Law bet mm the King and the Subject, 
are here tried; except ſuch Ai as ly belong to the 
Court of Exchequer. This Qopre is, likewzte, & Kind * Chegue 
upon all the Inferior Courts, their Judges au Juſtices of the 
Peace. Here preſide four Judges, he fuſt of whom is ſtiled 
Lord Chie * of the King's Lass, or by way of Eminence, 
Lord Chi Juice e. 0 expres the great Extent of his 

griſdition over for this — can grant Pro- 
tions in any 7 7 — depending either 1 in Spiritual or 7. See 


ourts, 
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Courts; and the Font , Peers. does often direct the Lord Chief 
Juſtice too iſfue-out> his, Warrant for apprehending Perſons undef 
the Suſpicion of high Crimes. The other three Judges are call - 
ed Juſtices, or Judges, of the King's Bent. 
he Court of Common Pleas takes Cognizante of all Pleas de- 
bateable between Subject and Subject; and in it, beſides all real 
Actions, Fines and Recoveries are tranſacted, and Prohibitions 
are likewiſe iſſued out of it, as well as from the King's Bench. 
The firſt Judge of this Court, is ſtiled, Lord Chief Juſtice of the. 
Common Pleas, or Cimmon Bench; | beſides whom there are 
likewiſe three other Judges, or Juſtices, of this Court, a Cuſtds 
Brewium, who holds his Place by Patent; three Prothonotariec, 
and a Regi/ter of the Fine-Office, as alſo ſeveral Clerks for dif- 
ferent Branches of Buſineſs done in this Court. None but Ser- 
geants at La are allowed to plead here. 114 
The Court of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the Be: 
a 1 


fe ry 
Fit Braits Naas Chamber tain, Ke 


the Aſſizes ſor hearing and determining all Cauſes, criminal _ 
and civil, perſonal or ks before them in gheir reſpective | 


Circuits. 
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Circuits. When the Judges enter any County under this Commiſ- 

Ron, the Shari, attended by his Officers, is obliged to receive 

and wait upon them while they remain in his Diſtrict; in Cafe 

of any Na ere he man. to N Wan e 


1 ® 8 * % 
"TT x as . 4 © 1 1 14 
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£0 0 fr CAP. va. * 
Ky tl the aue, Ranks ad Degrees 7 th Pap. 


71 Gimertesk Ng ckess ſome Men entertain in Fa- 
- yur ef Equality in the "ſeveral: Members of a State; 
eb the irongelh Axguinents which enn poſſibly be drawn from 
on and Experience, — tow ths abſolute Neceſſity of 
a regular Sabordiftation, not only to prevent Cotifaſion and 
ſtruction, but alſo to 1buze and e Mankind (indolent of its 
om Nature} to the Performance of great and noble Actions, 
by ſhewing them the illuſtrious Rewards conferr'd on ſuch At- 
chisvernents, - But this ge * proper Place to en 2 
Diſquifition: of this Si od 
firſt general viſion: of tis" Pedple of 'Boylind inthe 
Eys of th Law; is that of Nobi/#ty and Communalty. For tho 
& uſe the Diflindtion of 'Gencility, yet the Law, in its Pro- 
coding, pays no Regard te it. The Nobility are — — 
ed by he ſeveral Ranks of Duke, Marquis, Eari, Vi | 
Baron, all which malte up the Peerage of Eggl ich this 
_—_— Tannery that all 49 _— as Peers, 
are, as t ord importe, equal; ſo that the ke enjoys 
no more Privileges, b Pete of Mis Peerage, than the youn- 
gelt oreated Baron. ey are hereditary Cbinfellors to the 
1 for whtch-Ruaſcws their Perſons are exempted from Ar- 
reſts ſer Debt, though their Eſtates, both perſonal and real, 
are Hale to be taken in Execation. "Nejrher ban they be ſum- 
moned to attend Courts- Lerb, Shirif wrts, | 
Ne any S they Hay ht a" 
ih which the V. | 
upon Oath; Their Re Ss I Cure ee 
Scandalum Magnatum) which maker any Man fabi to heavy | 
po aud Impriſonmert till it be 2 who reports-any Scandal 
og hough never {6 true} of any Peer. Bat though: they are all 
5 


33 to theſe and orher Privileges of laſs Conſeiftence, yet 


hey, theit Wie and Children, ave” ae ir the following” 
rder, 


Order, beginning with the dow eſt Degree, as: they walk at 
vations, &c, I. Eldeſt 80 of - Barons... H. . 
Earls.. III. Rideſt N Kafedents: IV. Pen. V. Voum- 
a 0 Mar gu VI. Eldet Sons ef Rarll. VII. V, 
VIII. — Sons of Dater. IX. Eldeſt Sons - of 
Tage I. Barks, XI. Bldeſt Sons of Dukes. XII. A 


guiſſes. III. 9 Daughters of Noblemen (whilſt 
. take Place 


| 3ccording es the Rank of the eldeſt 


A Dui iomnited, by his er 404 Aal s the fit 
has Strawberry Leaves plac d upon it ; the fecond: has four 
Gards fac'd with Zxmine, His eldeſt-Son is, by the Courteſy of 
England, ſtiled. Mar gui or Bart, according as either of thoſe Fitles 
are f—.— in his Father's: Taten The younger Sons and 

ters are ſtiled Lord ar: with the: Addition of — 
2 ian Name to the Sirname of the Family. A Mar 
Coronet has a Pearl and a 3 Leaf alternatively; his 


Mantle is fag'd; with three Guards and: a: half af Eraniue. — | 


Sons and — the: Title of Lords and Ladies An 

EarPs Coronet has the Strawberry- Leaves wi ti le Pdarle rais'd 
on Points above the Leaves, and: his Mantle three Garda of 
Ermine. His, eldeſt Son han the Title of Hint, and Rig 
Daughters that of Ladies. But his younger Suns are only 

Eſquires with the Epithet of Homarable prefix d to hein Names; 
as all the Children of the reſt of the Nobility: have. The 
Viſcount's Coronet has a: full Circle of Pearls, and his Mantle is 
fac'd with plain white Furr. The firſt Viſcount's eldeſt Son and 
eldeſt. Daughter are accounted; the-firk. Gentlemati and Gentle 


woman, without a Title, in Egan The Bam Coronet 


N fx Pearls placed upon the Cirele, and hi Mantle igfdic'd 


with'plain white Furr. Where the Rank is equal, Precedence' 


is achuſted by Date of each Nobleman's Patent, in which re 
followed; by their Wives and Children. |. vo 4 

Next to the Nobility the Barovets take Placg:ofcalb: oaks 
except Knights of the Garter, and Knights: ame * 
the Field of Battle under the Ryu Standard, thi * 
perſonally prneſent. This Order was begun in tha — F: 4 
James II. ho created twothundred Baronets 9 — 
of certain Aids they gave, for redueing the Provins of Ulſter 
in Ireland; but at preſent the Number of theſe Knights amn 
to ſeven hundred; the Honour being hereditary, „Abs an Mare 
of Diſtinction they bear, in a; Carson of their Coat , 
the Arms of U//er, viz: & bi Hand: 

Knights, Batchelors (called (ins Laten; by +reafdn-of- chels gilt 
Spurs formerly uſed, Eaues Aurati)c were originally made o a 
count of their perſonal * . 
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late this Honour is often conſerr'd on Phyſicians,” Mathematici- 
ans, Lawyers and. Painters,"&c. who excell in their ſeveral Pro- 
feſſions. The Number of Knights Batebe luis in England is 
reckon'd to be about fourteen hundted. Efwires ate next in 
Rank, which Denomination, taken in its ſtriet Senſe, accord- 
ing as it is uſed in Law, includes all Noblemen's Sons, what- 
ever Degree their Fathers hold, unleſs made noble by a par- 
ticular Patent. But in the common Acceptation of the Word, 
it is generally given to all Gentlemen of Fortune, Juſtices of 
the Peace, Officers in the King's Court, Mayors of Corpora- 
tions, Batchelors of Divinity,':Law-or Phyfick. ot ©» 
 *» Gentlemen, properly ſo called, are thoſe whoſe Anceſtors 
were Freemen)} that is; not ſubject or owing Obedience to any 
Man but their natural Prince. At preſent all, who by their 
Dreſs and Manner of Living appear above the common Sort, are- 
called Gentlemen. | | Fr VETS 
+. Yeomen are ſuch as have Preeholds of their own, and which 
they manage as Farmers; Copy- Holuers renew their Tenures at 
certain Times, and hold their Land by a Copy of the Court- 
Roll to which they belong. e 
The laſt Rank of People in England are the Talourers, under 
which are comprehended all that have no Trade or manual 
Art to gain their Living by, but ſubſiſt on their daily Labour. 
Vet, ſuch is the Mildneſs of our Conſtitution, that even theſe, 
conſider d as Esgliſbmen, are protected by the ſame Laws, and 
enjoy the ſame Liberties and Privileges as the richeſt Commo- 
nes 1455249 ne e KY, F.6d 
As to the Engl Women, whilſt unmarried, they are deem'd 
Spinflers by the Law, except ſuch as by inheriting certain Lands 
in Fre, Which have a Peerage annex'd to them, are Peereſſes of 
the Realm in their own Right, or are created | ſuch by the 
Crown. When married they are free from Arreſts on account 
of Debt, they having no Property of their own; and their 
Huſbands being anſwerable for them. A Wife cannot be ad- 
mitted as an Evidence either for or againſt her Huſband, unleſs 
in a criminal Caſe, wherein ſhe herſelf is the Perſon injured, 

- Children are under the Government of their Parents, nor can 
they execute any Covenant before the Age of twenty one, ex- 
cept binding themſelves RS as alſo marrying or 
Chooſing a Guardian (after their Father's Deceaſe) both which 
the Law allows them to do at the Age of fourteen. 

. Seravants are ſubject to theis Maſters according to their Agree- 
ment both as to the Nature of their Servitude, and the Dura- 
tion of it. ——Asz to Slaves we have none of our own, and 
thoſe of foreign Nations no ſooner enter the Britiſb Dominions, 
hut they become Freemen, except only that „ 

— 3 = petuaz 
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petual Servants during the Purchaſer's Pleaſure, who may like- 
wife diſpoſe of his Property in them to another, but can uſe 
them with no other Severity than is warrantable by Law in re- 

ard of Servants in general. A 
Thus far we have conſider'd the People of Enz/and according 
to the Diviſion the Law afligns, viz. into No%:/:ty and Cnno- 
alty. But there is another Body of Men, which muſt not be 
forgot, the Clergy, conſider'd under the following Heads of 
Biſhops, Dignitaries, and inferior Clergy. „ 

The Bi/hops are twenty - fix in Number, enjoying the Rights 
and Privileges of Peers of this Realm, beſides the Biſhop of 
Sodor and Man, who is not a Baron, and conſequently has no Seat 
in Parliament. Of the twenty-ſix, there are two, viz. Canter- 
bury and York, who are Archbiſhops, to whom the reſt are ſub- 
ordinate. Under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (who is ſtil'd 
Primate of all England) are the following Dioceſes : London, 
Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Wore 
eefter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chichefler, Norwich, 
Gloucefler, Oxford, Pettrborough,” Briſtol, Rocheſter, St. Davids, 
Landaff, St. Aſaph, Bangor. Theſe make up the Province of 
Canterbury. Under the Archbiſhop of York are the Dioceſes 
of Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, and the /e of Man, which four 
are called the Province of York.  — * 3 

The two 4rchbi/bops have the Rank of Dukes, and are, like 
them, addrefs'd with the Title of Grace. The Biſhops are in 
the Rank of Barons with the Title of. Loraſbip. Among the 
Biſhops, the See of London has Precedence, as being the Capital 
of the Kingdom ; and the Provincial Deanery under the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Next to the Biſhop of London, is the 
Biſhop of Durham, he being a Count Palatine and Earl of 
Sadburg. In the third Rank is plac'd the Biſhop of V incheſter, 
who had formerly the Title of Earl of Southampton, and is ſtill” 
Chancellor of the See of Canterbury. The reſt have Prece- 
dence according to Priority of Conſecration. The Biſhop of 
Rocheſter is always Chaplain to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


The Dignified Part of the Clergy conſiſts of Deans, Archdea · 
cons, Rural Deans, Prebends or Canons. —— The Dean: are pla- 
ced at the Head of the ſeveral Chapters, either of Cathedral 
Churches, the Sees of each Biſhop, or of Cellegiate Churches, 
where only a College of Prebends refides. We mult except the 
Cathedrals of St. David's and Landaff, the Deaneries of both 
which are annex'd to thoſe two Biſhopricks, for the better Sup- 
port of the Prelates. As alſo the Deaneries of Cm in 
Surrey, of Battle in Suſſex, and ſome few others, where the 
Dean is only nominally fo without any Chapter, tho he e 

Prius 
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ſpiritual Juriſdiftion, —- The Archdeacons are Biſhops Officers to 
heſe are ſeveral Rural Deans, having an Inſpection into Churc 
Affairs in their ſeveral Diviſions. POO. FARE 


The Jrferior Clergy conſiſts of Refors, who enjoy Livings 


not impropriate ; that is, where the predial Vibes are velted in 
the Incumbent.—Vicars, whoſe Livings are Inpropriate.— And 


1 . 


# 


| Proſperity of England, than a right Notion and thorough 
Nyiction of the invaluable Advantages we receive from Trade. 
It, may truly be ſtiled, The one Thing neceſſary, as to our tem- 


poral Concerns, which, if ſteadily purſued and -properly = | 


_ tivated, will bring every other Bleſſing with it ; but if neglect 
will, involve us in Be ery and Peſtrüction * $5, M 
| Trade may be confider'd as it is carried on among ourſelves, 
or between. this Nation and foreign Countries, 9 2 — Trade, 
as far as it provides what is neceſſary for our own Conſumption, 
is a Rind of negative Means of enriching the Nation; for, be- 


fides cauſing Money, to circulate among ourſelyes, it prevents 


our paying away Money to, Foreigners for what. either our. own 


Country may be made tg.produce, or our own People be taught 
manufacture. The foreign Trade carries; aut the Produce of 
Country and the Manufactures of the Inhabitants, bringing 
back, in Return, the Value in ready, Money; or, at leaſt, by 
Commerce exchanges our Commodities againſt. thoſe of other 
Nations, to ſupply not only our own Demands, but, oftentimes, 
thole. of, Foreigners. Hæ tibi erunt Artes ; to this let us bend our 
Thoughts and Endeavours, In This it is the Merchants and. 
Adventurers find their own Advantage, and that of the Public 
blended together: From This the landed Man finds the Value of 
his Eftate riſe; and the menied Man the Intereſt of his Wealth 
encreaſe, and the whole- Nation finds her Riches and Strength 
* wgmenting, But to come to Particulars, 

As to the Produce of; our. Country, with. which we ſupply 
other Nations, it chieſly canſiſts of C 5 Cattle. Horſes, Tron, 
a , One, Cunts, Coates Saffron, Leather, Ales &c. 


* 


him in the Government of his Dioceſe. nder each of ; 


| I is nothin 7 CAN be of greater Importance to the 


oo 
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Of which Ven, Lead, Tin, Copper and Leather, beſides _ 
exported in great Quantities unwrought, are farther beneficial 
in being work'd up here, and conſequently employ our Manu- 
faQurers in making the ſeveral Kinds of Goods, form'd of thoſe 
Materials, for Exportation. | | 
But our Golden Mine is our Woollen ManufaFure, which 


being firſt work'd up into Broad and narrow Cloths, Strgts, 


Bays, Flanneli, &c. is carried to the remoteſt Countries. It 
is true this Branch of our Trade is not thought, at preſent, to 
be in the moſt flouriſhing Condition ; yet would evety one 
chearfully put his hand to the Work in his particular Station 
(and few there are who cannot contribute ſomething to it) we 
ſubuld ſoon ſee and feel the Effects of our Endeavours. - Would 
the Nobility and Gentry confider, that every finical. French. Suit: 
upon their Backs, is ſo many Pounds, as it coſts abroad; 
entirely ſunk upon the Nation, contributing to andize 2 
rival Kingdom, and begger their own Country they would 
not, for the Sale of a little Foppery, ſet an Example, Which 
if it ſhould prevail, their lateſt Poſterity may poſſibly bemoam it: 
with unavailing Tears, and curſe the Folly of their unthinking 
Fbrefathers. Were Farmers and others to reflect, that every 
Tod of Wool they clandeſtinely ſell to Foreigners' is a Linle 
added to that Chain, which may, perhaps, one Day bom the) 
Necks of their Children to the Ground, they would not be 
drawn, by the Lucre of a ſew Shillings, into ſuch deteſtable 
Practices. | 
| Beſides the Produce of our own ' Country, we funtiſh ſeveral 
Nations with various Commodities brought from our Colonies in 


America, ſuch as, Sugars, Indicu, Cocoa,” Tuburc Maf Pi- 


Staves, Fiſh, Beaver, &c. | 

The foreign Trade is, for the greateſt Part, managed by 
public Companies, of which the chief are the Eaff India two 
Companies united, the Turkey Company, the Ryſka Company, 
the Royal African Company, the Merchants- Adventurers Com- 
pany firſt inſtituted in the Reign of King Edward I. for exporting 
of Wool, but now reſtrain'd"terthe"Expottation of Cloths. © 

Beſides theſe, and ſome other Companies, there are many 
private Merchants, who trade yearly for very large Sums, and 
conſequently have a conſiderable Share in augmenting the 


Strength and Riches of tlitig"Countty, as well as their own 
private Fortunes, 5 


CHAP; 


- — — — 
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5 CP. HFS. 
Of the King's Revenues. 
A po ni, to the beſl Calculations hitherto made, the Pro- 
duce of all the Lands in Exg/and amounts to ſomething 
more than fourteen Millions yearly. Out of theſe Revenues; 
about ſix Millions are employed in the annual Service of the 
Government, the Civil Liſt, and towards the Diſcharge of the 
National Debt, contracted ſince the Revolution. | 
© Before the late Civil Mars in the Reign of King Charles I. 
the Crown had large Revenues from Lands, the Property of which 
were veſted in it. Beſides theſe, upon any extraordinary Occa- 
ſions, Aids and Supplies were likewiſe given by the Subject. 
ut as the Crown at preſent; by Alienations, c. is much im- 
— there is a Civil Liſt appointed, which draws near a 
illion for the Support of the King's: Houſhold and Dignity. 
The firſt; and chief Source from whence the Expences of the 
Government are ſupplied, is the Land Tax, which is computed 
to produce about two Millions. Next to the Land Tax is the 
Customs, yielding near fourteen hundred thaufand Pounds. The 
Exciſe, in all its Branches, is ſuppos'd to bring in at a Medium 
5 of * years, upwards of two hundred eighty thouſand Pounds 
bo Jo ſupply: the King's Civil Lift, there are appropriated the 
Exciſe, Tonnage and Poundage, the Revenues of the General Poſt-" 
Ofice, with ſome other Revenues, &c. of leſſer Moment, 
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BEDFORDSHIRE 


HE Name of this County is derived from that 
of the chief Town, which the antient Britains 
ys I BS called Lettidur, from Lettuy, Lodging- Houſes 
MICS or Inns, and Dur a Ford. This County was one 
"Cas of the three poſleſs'd by the People called 
Cativelani, whoſe Chief, Caffivellanus, was choſe by the unanimous 

Conſent of the Britains, to lead their Armies againſt Julias Cz/ar, 

Another Inſtance of the particular Bravery of this 'People was, 
„their ſtout and long Reſiſtance againſt the Saxon Invaders. 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by the Shires of North- 
ampton and Huntingdon, on the Eaſt by Cambridgeſbire, on the 
Welt by Buckin hamfhire, and on the South by Hart fardſbire. The 
middle of this County is about 36 Miles N. N. W. from London. 


Fivers.] The chief River of this County is the Ou/e, the Na- 
vigation of which is of great Service in their Corn Trade. = 
divides the County into two Parts, entring between 2 

of B 4, 


2 Bedfordſbire. | 5 
Turwy, and leaving it at Sz. Neots. The beautiful Meanders form'd 
by the Courſe of this River are remarkable ; for in the Diſtance 

of twenty Miles, it runs over a Tract of ſeventy. A little above 


 Temsford it is join'd by the ſmall River Ivel. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is temperate, clear, and con- 
ſequently healthy; the Soil exceeding fruitful, particularly on 
the North Side of the Ou. The Commodities are chiefly 
Fuller: Earth, (of ſo great Conſequence to this Nation in the 
Cloathing Trade, that the Exportation of it to Foreign Countries 
is trialy forbid by Act of Parliament) Cattle, Veniſon, Foaul, Timber, 
Woad, Wheat and Barley in great Plenty, and remarkably good. 
Great Quantities of Grain are ſent down the River Oufe to Lynn, 
where it is ſhipp'd for Holland. The chief ManufaQtures here are 
Bont Lace and Straw Wares, particularly Straw Hats. 


Chief Towns.) The principal Towns in this County are, Bedford, 
Bigglefwade, Shefford, Leighton, Luton, Dunflable, Potton, Woburn, 
Ampthill, and Tuddington. 

Bedford takes its Name from the Conveniencies it affords to 
Travellers: viz. Beds or Inns at the Ford. The great Ofa, King 

of the Mercians, choſe this Town for his Burial-Place. It has for- 

merly ſuffered very much by the Fury of Civil War, both in the 
Time of King Stephen, and during the Barons Wars, by reaſon of 
its then ſtrongCaſtle, which rendered it a Place of great Importance. 
Where the Cafile ſtood, is now a fine Bowling-Green. The Town 
is well built, eſpecially the Highfreet, very populous and flouriſh- 
ing: The Market (which is as well furniſhed as any in England) 
is kept on Tueſdays and Saturdays, the firſt chiefly for Cattle, the 
latter for Corn, It is governed by a Mayor, and Aldermen, a 
Recorder, two Builifs, two Chamberlains, a Town Clerk, and 
three Serjeants. » | 

Dunſtable, the Magiovinum of Antoninus, is ſituated on a chalky 
Hill, whoſe Soil is ſo deſtitute of Springs, that even at 24 Fathom 
depth none can be found. But this Inconvenience is abundantly 
remedied' by four publick Ponds, which, tho' only fed by Rain 
Water, never fail to ſupply the Inhabitants in the drieſt Summers. 
The Place is well inhabited, and affords good Conveniences for 
Travellers. The four Streets anſwer to the four Quarters of the 

Globe ; in the Center formerly ſtood one of thoſe beautiful Croſſes 
erected by Edward I. in Memory of his beloved Queen Eleanor. 
It was built by Henry I. as a Check to the Robbers infeſting thoſe 
Parts, from whoſe Ringleader Dunninge, it is ſuppoſed to have re- 
ceived its preſent Name, Its Larks are well known to all thoſe 
who ſtudy the Gratification of their Palates Here was pronounc- 
eq the memorable Sentence of Divorce againſt Queen Catharine, by 
| Archbiſhop 


Bedfordhhire. 1 
Archbiſhop Crunmer. At this Place the two antient Cauſe- ways, 
Watling-ftreet and [chnild-fireet, croſs each other. ; f 
. Wiburn has been rebuilt within theſe few Years in a handſome 
Manner ; the old Town having been almoſt entirely conſumed by 
Fire. It affords plenty of the beſt Fullers Earth, 


Noblemen's Seats.) Woburn Abby, ſituated near the Town of that 
Name, a Seat of his Grace the Duke of Bedferd's, is a noble old 
Houſe in exceeding good Repair. The great Gallery, which is 
very ſpacious, is adorned with a large Collection of fine Paintings, 
chiefly of the noble Family of Rue. A magnificent. Baſon of 
Water, ſurrounded with a beautiful Gravel Walk, lies before the 
Houſe. In the Baſon rides at Anchor a ſtately Yatcht of near 
forty Ton burden. She mounts ten Guns, and is richly finiſned 
with beautiful Carving and Gildings - On Board there are ele- 

t Conveniences for grand Entertainments. A handſom Pleaſure- 
* a Wherry and Skiff, contribute to the Beauties of this de- 
lightful Body of Water. This Seat was originally a Religious 
Houſe, founded by Hugh de Bolebec in the Year 1141, for Monks 
of the Ciſercian Order. | | 2 
Mreſ-Houſe, about fix Miles near South from Bedford, a noble 
Seat belonging io the Family of the Greys, late Duke of Kent. 
At Ampthill, five Miles South of Bedford, is a Seat belonging to 
the antient Family of Bruce, Earls of Aileſbury, but now in the 
Poſſeſſion of his Grace the Duke. of Bedford. It was firſt built in 
the Reign of Henry VI. by Sir Joba Cornwal, Baron of Fanhop. 
Here Queen Catharine choſe to refide during her Misfortunes. 

Bletfoe, about four Miles near North from Bedford, an ancient 
Seat belonging to Lord 57. Fohn of Bletſie. Hawnes, four Miles 
8. E. from Bedford, a Seat of Lord Carteret s. Bromball, near 
Bedford, a Seat of Lord Trevor 3. | ö 


Curioſities.] At Sandy, near Bigglefwade, many Roman Urns and 
Coins have formerly been found, and ſtill they dig up ſome Pieces. 
A little North of Dunſtable, are the two Fields called Great and 
Little Danes field, in which are ſeveral Pits about fifteen Foot 
diameter. In the Grounds near Dunfable are ſtill found Roman 
Coins, called by the People Maduing Money, perhaps from Magio- 
vinum the original Name of the Place. On the Deſcent from the 
Chiltern Hills is an Area of nine Acres, ſurrounded with a deep 
Ditch and Rampier, called Maidin Bourg. | | 
The Plant Voad, [Glaſium Sativum] of very great uſe in Dying, 
and with which this County abounds, is ordered in the following 
Manner: The old Wead being firſt plucked up (except what is de- 
ſign'd for Seed) they ſow yearly freſh Seed about the beginning of 
March. It is crop'd for the firſt time about the Middle of Mg, 
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and four of five times afterwards as the Leaf comes op, 

in a wet Summer; tho? the beſt Sort, in fraller Quantities, is pro- 
daced in dry Years. The firſt Crop excells in goodneſs all the reſt, 
they degenerating every time. The Crop is carried to the Woad- 
Mill, and ground ſo ſmall as to be made up into Balls, which 
after being dried on Hurdles, are again ground to Powder. After 
this it is conch' d, which is done by ſpreading and watering it on 
a Floor; then by turning it every Day it is flver'd, that is, be- 
come perfectly dry and mouldy. Thus it is made ready for the 
Dyer, and ſent in Bags of 200 Weight, who upon Proof of its 
Goodneſs, ſets the Price. The beſt Sort yields 18 J. per Ton, The 
Tincture of this Plant was employ'd by the antient Britains in 
dying their Bodies, to make them more formidable to their Ene- 
mies, and perhaps to preſerve their Bodies againſt the Inclemency 
of the Weather. They called it Ga e, i. e. Shy-colour. 

At Pollux-Hill, near Ampthill, ſome Years ago a Gold Mine 
was diſcovered, but is now entirely neglected, the Profit falling 
ſhort of the Expence of extracting the Metal from the Ore. At 
Aſply, near Woburn, is a ſmall Stream, which petrifies Wood, at 
. leaſt gives it the Appearance of Stone. In which remarkable Qua- 
lity, the Banks and Earth adjoining likewiſe ſhare, as was diſco- 
vered by a Ladder lying buried ſome time. 


. : Remarkable Perſons.) Silveſter de Ewverdon, ſo called from the 
Place of his Birth, Bithop of Carliſſe, and Lord Chancellor in the 
Reign of Henry III. At the ſame Place was born the famous and learn- 
ed Jobn Tiproft, Earl of Worceſter, Lord high Conſtable of Zxg/and 
in the Reign of Faward IV. Of this County and Buckinghamſhire 
Prince Edvard (afterwards Edwvard I.) was Sheriff for five Years 
fucceſſively. Whilſt he held this Office, ( tho* then abſent in the 
Hob Land) the imperial Crown of England devolved to him, which 
he wore with ſo much Renown. Higham Gobion, tho' an obſcure 
' Pariſh, ought not be paſs'd by unregarded, having been the Reſidence 
of that Prodigy of Application to, and Skill in the Oriental Lan- 
gunges, Dr. Edmund Cafte!l, whoſe Lucubrations are an Honour to 

is Nation throughout the learned World. He had a conſidera- 
ble Part in the Polyg/ot Bible, and was almoſt the ſole Author of 
the Lexicon Heptaglotton. Wood-End, near Tuddington, was the Seat 
of Sir Samuel Lake, who is generally ſuppoſed to be the Hero of 
that witty Poem Hudibraſs. Richard Edes Dean of Worcefter, and 

Francis Dillingham, Tranſlators of the Bible into Englib, were 
both Natives of this County. As was alſo Thomas Norton, one of 
the Verſifiers of the Pſalms. Fohn Bunyan, Author of the Pii- 
grim's Progreſs, and ſome other Books of the ſame Stamp, was 
a Braſier of Bedford. An Epitaph in Dunſtable Church, mentions 
that a Woman lies there, who bore nineteen Children at five Births; 
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Bertzſbire. | 5 
twice ſhe had five at a Birth, and three times ſhe brought three 
at a Birth. Of this County was alſo an Anceſtor of Dr. Slare's, 
who when aged 8 had a new Set of Teeth, and his Hair from 
white became dark. He lived to the Age of a hundred in good 
Health and Strength; and then died of a Pletbora, for want of 
timely Bleeding: the Doctor attributes his Health and Longz- 
vity, to a great uſe of Sugar. Nicholas Rowe, Eſq; was born at 
little Berkford, 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends four Members to Par- 
liament, whereof two are for the County, and two for Bedford. 
It lies in the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and the Norfolk Circuit: the 
Number of Vicarages is 58, Pariſhes 116, and of Villages 550, 
The Diviſion of it is into 9 Hundreds, containing 1 2,170 Houſes, 
upwards of 60,000 Inhabitants, and the Area of it is about 
260,000 Acres. | | 

The principal Fairs are as follow. At e 23d of April, 296. 
of November, Good Friday, St. Ann's, and Corpus Chriſti. At Bed- 
ford on the firſt Tue/day in Lent, the 4th of March, the 24th of 
June, the iſt and 10th of Auguſt, the 2 iſt of September, and the 
zoth of Nowember ; at Bi + on the Monday after Low 
Sunday; at Dunſtable on AB Wadueſay, the iſt of May, and iſt of 
Auguſt ; at Leighton on the 1ſt of May, on the Monday in Whit- 
fon Week, and the 13th of October; at Luton on the 15th of Aug 
at Shefford on the 7th of Ju; at Tuddington on the 24th and 28th 
of Auguſt, the 29th of September, and 23d of November; at Mo- 
burn on the 26th 'of March. 

| | | 6 
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Name.) HE moſt probable Conjecture in regard of this Coun- 
ty's Name, is that which derives it from Berrac, à 
Wood, ſo called from the great Quantity of Box, formerly grow- 
ing in it. Some have aſſign d a far-fetch'd Etymology from a bare 
Oak, under which the antient Inhabitants held their Aſſemblies. A 
Colony of the Attrebates, who are mention'd by Cz/ar in his Com- 
mentaries, and inhabited a part of Gaul, are ſuppoſed to have 
iven the Name of Attrebatii to this People. They were a conſi- 
le Part of the powerful Kingdom of the Jef Saxons, and 
were famous for the Share they had in that ſignal Defeat given the 
Danes at Inglefield about 6 Miles from Reading. 


Situation.) The River Thames =_ it on * N = 
z on the it is ed © 
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Surrey ; on the Weſt by Wilthire, and Glouceler/ojre ; and on the 
South, next Hampſhire, it is for the greater Part waſhed by the 
River Kennet. The Middle of the County lies about 44 Miles Weſt 
from London. e „ a, 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) This County if not equal to ſome others 
in Fertility, is at leaſt inferior to none in point of Pleaſantneſs. The 
Air is generally exceeding healthy, and a farther Proof of the 
County's Excellence, is. the high Price which Land bears there, 
more than in other Parts equally near London. Its chief Commodi- 
ties are Corn of all kinds, but particularly fine Barley, Cloth, 
Malt, Timber, &c. The Weſtern Part is moſt fruitful, eſpecially 
what is called the Vale of White Horſe, ſo named from the bare 
Side of a Chalky Hill, repreſenting that Animal; which, leſt it 
ſhould loſe its Shape, the neighbouring Inhabitants very ſolemnly 
once a Year take ſome Pains in trimming, and then conclude the 
Day in Feaſting and Merriment. : | 


Rivers.) The River J, which takes the Name of Thames be- 
fore it leaves this County, is of great Service in conveying the 
Produce of it to London. The Kennet, which at Reading receives 
a Barge of 110 Ton burthen, is even Navigable as high as New- 
berry. It abounds with Fiſh, and particularly Trouts of a ſurpri- 
ſing Bigneſs. The Lamburn, tho' a very ſmall Rivulet, muſt not 
be forgot : contrary to the Nature of all Rivers, it is always high- 
eſt in Summer, decreaſes gradually as the Winter approaches, and 
is at laſt entirely dry. As this happens ſooner or later, credulous 


People are apt to form Conjectures of the future Plenty, or Scar- 
city of Corn. 


Chief Towns.) The principal Towns are Reading, Il indſir, 
Maidenhead, Ockingham, Newberry, Abtington, Wantage, Farringdon, 
Hungerford, and 25 alling ford. 

Reading, the County Town, fo called by the Saxons from Redin 
or Fern. It became very remarkable on account of its Abby, equal . 
to moſt in Exgland, founded here by Henry I. At preſent it flou- 
riſhes by its great Trade, particularly in Malt. It is governed by 
a Mayor, 12 Aldermen, and as many Burgeſſes, and other Infe- 
rior Officers; and tho' only a Town, ſurpaſſes in Magnitude ſe- 
veral Cities. | 

Windfor, whoſe delightful Situation on the winding Shore of the 
Thames accounts for its Name, appeared ſo charming a Spot to 
William the Conqueror, that having purchaſed it, by Exchange, of 
the Monks of Veſtminſter Abby, he built here a Hunting Seat. 
This was afterwards re-edified by Henry I. In the Reign of Richard 
I. we find it looked upon as a Place of the greateſt Strength, next 

| the 
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the Tower of Landon, in the whole Kingdom. But its preſent 
Magnificence is chiefly owing to Edward III. who was born here; 
not but that moſt of his Succeſſors ſeem to have taken a Pride in 
contributing to its Grandeur. % 

It conſiſts of two ſquare Courts, between which ſtands the Tower. 
In the inner Square, called the Higher Ward, is the Royal Palace, 
having a fine Equeſtrian Statue of Charles II. in the Middle of the 
Square. A noble Terraſs, very juſtly eſteemed the fineſt in Earope, 
bounds the Outſide, and aftords a delightful Proſpect into the neigh- 
bouring Conntry to a great Diſtance. On the North Side next the 
Park are the Royal Apartments and thoſe of the Houſhold Officers; 
the remainder furniſhes Apartments for the Officers of the Crown. 
The Guard Hall is properly and curiouſly embelliſhed with Arms 
in great Variety of Figures: The Cieling is finely painted, repre- 
ſenting Britannia ſeated on a Globe, the Iudies ſupplying her with 
Wealth, and Europe offering an imperial Diadem. It would take 
up too much Room to particularize the ſeveral excellent Paintings 
this Palace contains. The chief are theſe: On one Side of Saint 
George's Hall, ' perhaps the nobleſt Room the World can ſhow, is 
repreſented, in Figures as big as the Life, Edward III. receiving 
his Son the Black Prince, who preſents to his Father the Kings of 
France and Scotland Priſoners. In the Preſence-Chamber, we fee 
a Judith and Holofernes, as alſo a Magdalen, both highly finiſhed 
with a Maſterly Hand. The Privy-Chamber has likewiſe a 7udith 
and a Magdalen. In the Gallery is the fine Piece of the Daughter 
nouriſhing her Father with her Milk. The Bed-Chamber is adorn- 
ed with the Murder of the Innocents ; on the Cieling is Leda and 
the Swan. The CHAPEL is finely painted ; the Hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament being admirably well executed. The Tower, which parts 
the two Wards, affords very neat Apartments for the Gowvernour or 
Conſtable. The other Square, called the Lower Ward, contains the 
Chapel of the Order of the Gar TER, the College, Library, Qc. 

The Inſtitution of this moſt noble Order, by ſome, tho? very 
erroneouſly, attributed to a ludicrous Incident, was owing to our 
Edward the IIId's Diſappointment, thro' the Envy, or at leaſt the 
Emulation of the King of France, in his Deſign of reviving King 
Arthur's round Table of Knights of all Nations. For reſolving to 
unite the Braveſt and moſt Noble, at leaſt of his own Subjects, 
in an Order of Knighthood, he founded the Gar TER, ſo called 
from his own Garter, which had been the Signal of Battle in the 
glorious Field of Cref ; and to gall the French King ſtill more, he 
' ordained the Colour to be blue, and the Inſcription in golden Let- 
ters (the' Blazonry of the Arms of France) denouncing Shame and 
Defiance to him who ſhould think ill of his Deſigns ; which was 
underſtood in particular of his Claim to the Crown of France. 
Among the Members of this Order, we find no lefs than eight 

B 4 Emperors, 
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, ehefler ; the Chancellor, Biſhop of Saliſbury ; the Reg 
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Emperors, five Kings of France (which is ſomething extraordinary 
confidering the original Inſtitution) five of Dexmark, and five of 
Portugal, three of Spain, three of Sweden, two of Naples, and 
one of Arragon, beſides ſeveral other Sovereign Princes, — Foreign 
Noblemen. By the Statutes of the Order, the Number of Knights 
Companions is reſtrained to twenty ſix, the King being always 
Sovereign. The Patron is the ſame as that of England, St. George 
of ps, The Habit and Enfigns at the Inſtitution, were, a 
Mantle, Surcoat, Hood, Cap, Collar, the George, and the Gar- 
ter, to which was added the Star by King Charles I. The Officers 
under the Sovereign are the Prelate, annexed to the See of Win- 
iſter, Dean of 
The Qua- 


inder; Garter, King at Arms, and the Black Ro 
oſe who are to be elected into this renown- 


Iifications required in t 


ed Order, are theſe three ; Gentility by Birth, Knighthood, and 


to be free from Reproach, by which, according to the Statutes are 
underftood Hereſy, Treaſon, Cawardice, and Prodigality. 80 
much for the Noble Order of the GR TEK. 

Maidenbead (formerly called South Allington) takes its preſent 
Name from the Head of St. Ur/u/a's Companion in Martyrdom, 
Undecimilla, which was here preſerved. It was at firſt incorporat- 
ed in the Reign of Edward II. by the Name of the Fraternity, or 
Guild, of the Brothers and Siſters of Maidenhithe, afterwards by 
the Name of the Warden, and Burgeſſes; but laſtly by that of the 
1 and Aldermen, with very large and particular Privileges. 

very good Market is held here on Wedneſdays. The Barge Pier of 
the Bridge is the Boundary between this County and Buckingham- 

ire. 
id Abbingtcn, remarkable formerly for one of the richeſt and greateſt 
Abbys in England, from which it takes its Name. At'preſent it is a 


Handſome well-built Town, much frequented by Travellers on the 


_— Road, and adorn'd with a Market-houſe built in an ele- 
nt Manner. Queen Mary made it a Corporation, conſiſting of a 
4 two Bayliffs, and nine Aldermen, who alone and their 
Succeſlors, called principal Burgeſſes, are empowered to ſend one 
Burgeſs to Parliament. The Market Days are Monday and Friday. 

Wallingford (in the Time of the Romans named Gallena Attre- 
Batum) is a very antient 'Town ; and till partly the Plague in the 
Reign of Edward III, and partly the building of Abbington Bridge 


had undermined its Greatneſs, it was a Place of great Magnificence 


for thoſe Days. At preſent it is a ſpacious handſome Town, and 
has a very good Town-Hall. Its Market is held on Tueſdays and 
Saturdays, which laſt is very conſiderable. 'The Government is in 
the Mayor and fix Aldermen, who likewiſe within the Precincts 


of the Borough are Juſtices of te Peace. 


Hungerford, 


4, remarkable for that the Town Conſtable, who is 


choſen Yearly, is Lord of the Manor, which he holds immedi- 
ately of the Crown. 'They ſhew here a Horn given them, as ap- 


yu from the Inſcription, by the great Jabn of Gaunt Duke of 


cafter, by which they have a right of Fiſhing a certain Part 


| of the! River, famous for its Trouts and Crawfiſh. 


Noblemen' s Seats.) Caverſham, near Reading, a Seat of the Earl of 
Cadogan. Hurley (about four Miles N. W. from Maidenhead ) ſormer- 
ly a Seat of the antient Family of Lovelace, at preſent it belongs to 
the Earl of Strafford. Swallowfield, about four Miles from Oe- 
kingham, is a Seat of the Earl of Clarendin s. At Windſor, his Grace 
the Duke of St. Albans has a noble Seat. At O/ Winder, the Earl 
of Godolphin and the Lord De la War have Seats. Baſſe/den, about fix 
Miles from Reading, is a Seat of Lord Fane. Three Miles Weſt 
from Oxford lies Whiteham, a Seat belonging to the Earl of 46bing- 
ton. Hamflead-Marſhall, three Miles from Newberry, belongs to 
the Earl of Craven. 


Curiofities.] At Lawrence Waltham, between Reading and Maiden- 
bead, are frequently found Roman Coins of the lower Emperors, here 


having been a conſiderable Fort in thoſe Days. Not far from Dench- 


eworth 1s an antient Fortification of an Orbicular Form, with a 
treble Ditch, called Cherbury Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have belong'd to 
the Dani King Canutus. A little above Cbildrey, near Wantage, is 
a Roman Cauſeway, which runs on to the Seaz it is a part of Lait. 


fireet, and known by the Name of Ictleton- M ay. In the common 
Field lying North Weſt of Vantage, are ſeveral Acres and half 


Acres of Land untilled, tho' intermixed with Arable Land, and 
unclaimed by any Landlord. They are generally thought to have 
belong d to a Chapel dedicated to I xs us of Bethliem; and the 
People, out of a Dread of incurring the Imprecations againſt the 
Invaders of Church Lands, have never yet attempted to put them 
into Tillage. A Mile above Vantage we find on the Brow of a 
Hill a very large Camp, which, by its quadrangular Form, and 


| ſingle Fortification, appears to have been Roman. From hence, ac- 


cording to many, properly begins the Vale of White Horſe. Near 
Reading is found about ſixteen or eighteen Foot deep, in a Bed of 
green Sand, a conſiderable Quantity of Oyſter-ſhells, ſpread thro' 
a Circumference of near fix Acres of Ground. They muſt have 
been left there, in all Probability, by the Courſe of the Waters in 


Noah's Flood, which ſeems the more likely from their being cover- 


ed with various Strata or Layers of blue Clay, Fuller's Earth, fine 

white Sand, and a ſtiff red Clay under the Soil. At Aldævarth, about 

four Miles Eaſt from Ea/? 7//ey, we meet with ſome Figures of an 

extraordinary Size, which the Country People imagine mou — 
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10 | Berkfhire. 4 
ſigned to reprefent Giants; but in Fact they are only Statues, big- 

er l the Life, made for the Family of L Beche, 2 | 
2 had a Caſtle here. Eaſ and Ve Enborne are remarkable 
for the odd Cuſtom of the Manor, with regard to Widows of Copy- 
hold Tenants, who are every one entitaled to the deceas'd Huſband's 
Copyhold Lands, under this Condition, dum ſola & cafla fuerit, 
— conſequently forfeits her Right by Incontinence; yet may re- 
cover it again, provided ſne appears at the next Court held for the 
Manor, riding backward upon a black Ram, and holding the Tail 
OE Hand: In this Equipage ſhe muſt repeat the following 
5. 1 4 


Here J am, riding on a black Ram, | 

Like a Whore as I am; P 
Ard for my Crincum Crancum 

Hawe hf! my Bincum Bancum, 

And for my Tails Game 

Am brought to this Worldly Shame ; | 
Therefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have my Lands again. 


Remarkatle Perfons.} Wantage claims the Honour of having been 
the Birth - Place of that renowned Prinee King Alfred. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the noted Hiſtorian, was Abbot of Abbing/on Monattery. 
Sir Thomas Hungerford, the firſt Speaker of a Houlz of Commons 
in the 51 Year of Edward III. was born at Hungerford. Sir Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the Father of the Engliſ Poetry, had a Seat at Dunington; 


and within the Memory of Man there was an Oak called by his 
Name, as we are told, for the Shade it afforded him whilſt com- 
poſing his Poems. Jact of Newberry, his Sirname was n ſchomb, 
the greateſt Clothier in Egland in the Reign of Henry VIII. He 


marched at the Head of a Hundred of his own Men, whom he 
cloath'd, arm'd, and maintained at his own Expence, to the famous 
Battle of Fhdden Field, in which the Scots received a ſignal Over- 
throw. Archbiſhop Lad was born at Reading, his Father being a 
Clothier of that Place. Sir John Holt, who for many Years was 
Lord Chief Juſtice, was born in this County. He was one of the 
ableſt Lawyers this Kingdom ever produced; neither was he less 
famous for ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the Liberties of his Country, than 
for his great Proficiency in her Law. In Vindſor Foreſt was born 
that Ornament of the Exgliſß Nation Alexander Pope, Eſq; who 
at an Age, wherein the Generality of Mankind ſcarce begin to 
think, gave evident Proofs of a ſurpriſing Genius. 


Various Particulars.) The Length of this County from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is about forty-five Miles; and its Breadth near twenty-five. 


It ſends nine Members to Parliament; two Knights for the Shire, 
| as 
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. Buckinghamſhire. „ 
as many for Reading, New Windſor, Walling ford, and one for 
Abington. It lies in the Dioceſe of Saliſbury, and in the Oxford 


Circuit. There are in it 140 Pariſhes, 62 Vicarages, and 671 Vil- 


lages. Tt is divided into 22 Hundreds, containing about 16, 900 
Houſes, and 84,500 Inhabitantz. The Area of the County in 
Acres is computed at 527,000. | | 

The chief Fairs are as follow): At Maidenhead, on Wedneſday in 
Whitjon Week, St. Mary Magdalen's 22d of Juh, and St. Thomas 
the Apoſtle 2 1ſt of December; at 4bbington on the 8th of June, 25th 
of Fly, and zoth of November; at Farrington, on the 2d of February, 
24th of Auguſt, and 18th of October; at King/ton Lifle on the 25th 
of Tuly; at Wallingford on the 5th of April, and 24th of June 3 at 
Hungerford on the 10th of Augu/? ; at Newberry on the firlt Monday 
in * Aſcenſion Day, on the 24th of June, 24th of Auguſt, and 
30th of November ; at Windſor on Eafter Tueſday, 24th of Fun, 
16th of October; at Ockingham on the 11th of June, and 25th of 
Auguſt ; at Lambourn on the iſt of May, W hit /on- Monday, and the 
21| of September. " | 5 | 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Name.) HIS County (one of the three formerly paſſeſſed by 

that brave People the Catiwelani) derives its Name, as 
ſeems mott probable, from the Saxon Word Buc ; in order to exprefs 
the greatAbundance of Deer, which was more peculiar to this Coun- 
ty than avy other, Some contend that the Name is derived from the 
Plenty it affords of Beech ; but other Counties furniſhing as large 
Quantities of that Wood, might equally claim the ſame Denomi- 
nation. The learned Spe/man confirms the former Etymology from 
the Inſtance of Buckenham in Norfolk, which certainly was 
named by the Saxony from Buc, a Hart or Buck. 


Situation.] It is ſituated almoſt in the Middle of England, being 
bounded on the North by Nertbampionſbire; on the Eaſt by Bed- 
fordhhire, Hartfordſpire, and Middleſex ; on the Weſt by Oxfordſhire, 
and on the South by Berkfire, from which it is ſeparated by the 
River Thames. Its Length is about 39 Miles, its Breadth 18, and 
the whole Circumference about 138. The Middle of the County 
lies about 33 Miles N. N. W. from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is generally eſteemed good, eſ- 


pecially on the higher Parts, and even in the Vales it is mare 


healthy than in the low Ground: of other Counties. The Soil — 
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the moſt part is Chalk or Marle, and very rich ; fo that the Corn 
and Cattle of this County are famous eyen to a Proverb upon their 
Bread and Beef. Next to theſe, the chief Commodities are Timber, 
Beech, fine Wool; Bone-Lace in great Perfection is manufactured 


here, as alſo Paper. [See Cyriofities.} The Breed of Sheep in this 
County is ſo famous, that it is uſual to give ten Pounds fora Ramz 


the Wool of this County's Breed being particularly enquired after, 


even in the Turkj/b Empire. 


Rivers.) The Rivers, as it is an inland County, are but ſmall, 
except the Thames, which waſhes its Borders to the South. The 


Chief Towns.) Buckingham, Qulney, Newport, Stony Stratford, 
Winſlow, Ayleſbury, Toingho, Wendover, Amerſham, High Wick- 
ham, Beaconfield, Marla, Colnbrook. 

Buckingham, the County Town, is ſurrounded by the Ouſe on 


all Sides, except the North. 'The Caſtle, which was placed on a 
riſing Ground, divides the Town into two Parts, North and South. 


'The Buildings are generally old, and the Caſtle in a ruinous Con- 
dition. It has three Stone Bridges over the Ouſe, which River makes 
the Place very proper for Mills. It is governed by a Bailiff, and 
the capital Burgeſſes. The Market is held on Saturday. 

Ayleſbury, whoſe Situation nearer London gives it confiderable 
Advantages over the County Town, is of greater Antiquity, and at 


preſent enjoys a larger Share of Trade, the Conſequence of which 


is, that it is the moſt populous and beſt Town in the whole Shire. 
In the beginning of the Saxon Dominion it was looked upon as a 
Place of conſiderable Strength. William the Conqueror, it being 
then a Royal Manor, divided it among ſeveral of his Favourites, 


under the following odd Tenure; that they ſhould furniſh Litter 


(that is, Straw) and ſweet Herbs for his Bed and Chambers; three 
Eels in Winter, and three green Geeſe in Summer. All which they 
were obliged to do three times ina Year, if the King ſhould ſo often 
Honour them with his Preſence. The Town itſelf conſiſts of ſe- 
veral good Streets, and has an exceeding plentiful Market on Sa- 
turdays. Its chief Officer is the Conſtable, named, or at leaſt con- 


firm'd by the Packirgtons, Lords of the Manor. The Goal and 


Town-Houſe over it are remarkable. 

High l icumb, which takes its Name from Viet a River, and 
Comb a Valley, tho' conſiſting chiefly of one large Street, makes as 
— an Appearance as any in the County. It is govern'd by a 

ayor, Aldermen, and Common Council; and is farther remark- 
able, for that in the Reign of Fawward II. it ſent Burgeſſes to 
Parliament, tho“ no other Town in the County did, during that 
Parliament. Its Market is on Friday. 


Eaton 


* 


N. 
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Faton muſt not be omitted, on account of its noble College found - 

ed by Henry VI. for fitting Youth for the Univerſities. - Many of 

the Nobility and Gentry have been, and ftill are here initiated in 

Claſſick Learning. It conſiſts of a Provoſt, ſeven Fellows, two 

School-maſers, ſeven Aſſiſtants, Wc. with upwards of three hun- 
dred Students, e | 


Noblemen's Seats.) Cliefden, where George Villiers Duke of Buck- 
ingham firſt began, the late Earl of Oriney carried on, and his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales has finiſhed a ſtately and de- 
lightful Seat. Its advantagious Situation commands an extenſive 
Profpe& of a delightful Country about it, to which the beautiful 
Windings of the Thames contribute not a little. 

Afpridge, about four Miles Soath from Jvingbo, a charming and 
com modious Seat belonging to his Grace the Dake of Bridgewater. 
It was once, and that very deſervedly, thought worthy of being a 
Royal Seat, being ſituated in the Center of a noble Park, through 
which a Viſto opens a Proſpect over the rich Vale of Ay/ebury; 
Latimers belongs to the Duke of Devonſhire. Piercy Lodpe (for- 
merly called Riſtins) near Colnbrook, is the Seat of the Earl of 
_ the Gardens are laid out in a very elegant Taſte. Ditton 
Park, not far from Windſor, is a Seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Montague s. Bulftrode, near Uxbridge, belongs to his Grace the 
Dake of Portland, Cheney to his Grace the of Bedford, Aſcot © 
to the Earl of Chefterfield, and Peterley to Charles Lord Dormer. 
But what particularly above the reſt deſerves our Attention is 
| Stowe, near Buckingham, the Seat of the Lord Cobham; who in 
his Gardens has embelliſh'd Nature with Art, and ſupported Art by 
conſulting Nature, in the moſt elegant Taſte, which perhaps was 
ever ſhown in any modern, or even antient Performance of this 
Kind. Here we find beautiful ſhady Woods and Lawns, 
ſome Proſpects terminated by a well-choſen Point of View, others 
over a delightful Country bounded by the Horizon alone; plea- 
fant Walks, which of themſelves create Delight, but always end 
with ſomething that both encreaſes the Pleaſure, and enlivens it 
with Admiration. The Pavilions, Pyramids, Obeliſks, Statues, 
Buſto's, Monuments, Inſcriptions, all nobly finiſhed, and deſign d 
for the Inſtruction and Information of the Beholder ; in a Word, 
nothing which Air, Earth, and Water, in the Hands of Men, can 
afford to complete a terreſtrial Paradiſe, is wanting in this dalight- 
ful Spot. Inſtead of diſgracing this charming Subject any longer 
with an unequal Deſcription ; f cannot conſult my own Credit or 
my Reader's Advantage better than by adviſing him, if poſſible, to 
be an Eyewitneſs of the Beauty, Variety, and Magnificence which 
reign at See. 8 


Curioſities. 
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Curiofities.}) Naddeſden, about five Miles from Ayleſbury, is re- 
markable for its three diftint ReQories ; of which the Rectors 
officiate and receive the Revenues in their ſeveral Turns. The 
Chiltern Hills, (ſo called from the old Foreſt of C/tern, and not 


From the Chalk) are remarkable for the prodigious Quantity of 


Stones which almoſt cover the Surface of the Lands hereabouts ; 
and yet Experience demonſtrates, that they rather promote than 
hinder the Fertility of the Ground. To carry them off would be 
endleſs, for where this Expedient has been tried, in two or three 
Plowings, they have appeared on the Surface as thick as before. 
The famous Roman Military Way, Watling freet, eroſſes this Coun- 
ty from Dunſtable to Stony Stratford. Not far from Cliefden was dif- 
covered (ſome Years ſince) a round Cave ninety Foot deep, and 
about thirty Foot in Circumference: the Bottom is hewn out of the 
hard Rock, the upper Part is an artificial Arch of hewn Chalk. 


'The twentieth of Fanuary, Ann. bogs is ſtill remember'd in this 


County, by reaſon of an Earthquake here felt, tho' no farther Pa- 
mage was done than ſhaking the Houſes, and removing the Fur- 
niture in them. 

To cloſe this Article with ſomething uſeful, as well as curious, 
we ſhall mention that valuable Manufacture of Paper, for which 
this County is particularly noted. We have almoſt rivall'd the 
Dutch in making Paper, which not long ago we bought in a great 


Meaſure of them. But the great Improvement lately made in this 
Buſineſs, gives us Hopes, that if the ſame Encouragement be conti- 


nued, we ſhall very ſhortly make as good Paper at Home as any 
Part of Europe can produce. The Method of manufacturing it is 
as follows. | 

The Rags are firſt waſhed very clean in Puncheons, whoſe ſides 
are grated, and the Bottoms bored full of Holes. After this they are 
fermented, that is, laid in ſquare Heaps cloſe covered, till they 


{ſweat and rot, which commonly is done in about five Days: then 


they are twiſted into Handfuls, cut ſmall, and thrown into oval 
Mortars about half a Yard deep, with an Iron Plate Bottom an 
Inch thick, eight Inches broad, and thirty Inches long. In the 
Middle is a Waſhing-block, with fine Holes in it, but ſo ſecured 
in a Hair Sieve, that nothing but Water and Dirt can paſs. Theſe 
Mortars are continually ſupplied with Water, by little Troughs from 


à Ciſtern filled by Buckets faſtened to the Floats of the great Wheel, 


which raiſes the Wooden Hammers for pounding the Rags: in the 
Mortars. They becoming now what is now called the fr/? Stuff, it is 
removed into Preſſes, where it is left to mellow about a Week, 
when it is returned to the Mortars a ſecond, and then a third time, 
till it reſembles Flour and Water without any Lumps. Thus it 
is fitted for the Pit-mortar, where it is perfectly diſſolved, and is 

then 
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then conveyed to the Vat as fit for uſe, which is known by the 
Proportion of Pulp the Mould retains when dipped into the Liquor, 
that is, as much as goes to one Sheet of Paper. 

The Mould is a ſquare Sieve about an Inch deep, having a 
Braſs Wire Bottom reſling on Sticks to keep it exactly horizontal. 
The Maker dips his Mould into the Liquor, and in taking it out 
gives it a Shake to clear the Water from the Pulp. This done he 
ſlides it along a Grove to the Coucher, who turns the Sheet, lays 
it on a Felt, and gives back the Mould to the Maker, who by this 
Time has prepared in another Mould a ſecond Sheet. Between 
every Sheet is laid a Felt, till the Quantity of fix Quires is made ; 
this is called a Poft, which by the Strength of four or five Men 
has all the Water preſſed from it. After this the Paper is taken 
from the Felts and brought a ſecond time to the Preſs, and then 
hung up to dry. When it is ſufficiently dry, it is taken off the 
Lines, rubb'd ſmooth with the Hands, and laid by till fized. In 
order to this, for which they chuſe a temperate Day, into a Cop- 
pet with two Barrels of warm Water, they throw fixty Pound 
Weight of Vellum Shavings, and boil them to a Size: Then pre- 
paring a fine Cloth, by ſtrowing upon it a due Proportion of whits 
Vitrial, and Roch Allum finely powder'd, they ſtrain through it the 
Size into a large Tub. Here they dip as much Paper at once as 
they can conveniently hold, and. with a quick Motion give every. 
Sheet its Share of the Size, which muſt be as hot as the Hand can 
well bear. After this it is preſs'd, and then hung up Sheet by Sheet 
to dry. To fit it for Sale, it is ſmooth'd with the Hand as before, 
and laid twelve Hours under a hard - Prefs. 3 


Remarſtabie Perſons.} The Lady Temple, Wife of Sir Thomas Tem- 
le, had by her Huſband four Sons and five Daughters ; who with 
their Deſcendants amounted to no leſs than ſeven Hundred before 
the old Lady died, which was in the Year 1656. She was great 
Grandmother to the preſent Lord Viſcount Cobham. Their Seat 
was at Latimers, about three Miles North Eaſt from Amer/bam. 
Sir George Crooke, Lord Chief Juſtice in the Reign of Charles I. 
famous for oppoſing the King's Authority in levying Ship-Money 
without the Conſent of Parliament. Edmund Waller, Eſq; of Bea- 
eonfeld, whoſe Poetical Works firſt convinced his Countrymen, that 
the Engliſb Tongue was as capable of forming harmonious Num- 
bers as any, at leaſt modern Language, whatever. Of this County 
were likewiſe Roger and Richard de Wendover (ſo called ſrom the 
Place of their Birth.) The firſt was Hiſtoriographer to K. Henry III. 
his Hiſtory of England comes down to the nineteenth Year of that 
King's Reign. The latter was Biſhop of Rocheſter, but fo very 
illiterate, that the then Archbiſhop of Canterbury abſolutely refu- 
fed to conſecrate him, till forced to comply by a Bull from * 
et 
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Vet this Want of Learning was ſo well ſupplied by an exemplar 


Sanctity of Life, that it deſerved a publick Acknowledgment from 
the Crown at his Death, It muſt not be omitted that this Coun- 
ty, in the Space of little more than one hundred Years, furniſhed 
the City of London with no leſs than fix Lord Mayors. 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends fourteen Members to 
Parliament; wiz. Two Knights of the Shire; two for Buckingham 
as many for 4y/e/bury, for Chipping-Wicomb, for Marlow, and for 
Wendover. It lies in the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and the Norfolk 
Circuit. The Number of its Vicarages is 73, of its Pariſhes 185, 
with 615 Villages. Its Divifion is into eight Hundreds, contain- 
ing about 18,000 Houſes, and 91,900 Inhabitants. The Area of 
the County is computed at 441,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe. At Amerſham on Whit/on- Monday ; 
at Aleſbury on March 20, and June 3 ; at Beaconsfield on February 23 
at Buckingham on April 25, June 29, and the Monday after Tevelfth 
Day; at Colubroot on the zd Wedneſday in April; at Iuingbo on 
April 25 3 at Newport-Pagnel-on April 11, Fune 11, September 14, 
Octaber 21, and Nowember 6 ; at Oulney on June 293 at Stony Strat- 
ford on July 22 ; at Wickham on May 9 ; at #inflow on Auguft 10. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Name.] 12 Shire takes its Name from the County Town 


Cambridge, ſo called from its Bridge over the River 


Cam. Thoſe who contend that the Etymology ought to be derived 
from the Grant-bridge/hire of the Saxons, are not aware that be- 
fore the Arrival of that People, the Town was called Camboritum 
by the Romans. 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Lincolnſbire; on the 
Eaſt by the Counties of Norfo/k and Suf7o/+ ; on the Welt by thoſe 
of Huntingdon and Bedford ; and on the South it joins E/ex and 
Hartfor#/hire. It meaſures in Length thirty-five Miles, in Breadth 
about twenty, and the Circumference is computed to be near 
130. The Middle of the County is fifty-four Miles near North 
from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities, )} The Air and Soil of this County vary 
much ; fome Parts, eſpecially the Southern and Eaſtern, are plea- 
ſant and healthy ; but the Northern, the Fen Country, are low and 
watery 3 and conſequently not very healthy. Its Commodities are 
excellent Corn, Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Cole-ſeed, Hemp, Fiſh, 

| Fowl, 
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Fow!, and Saffron. Paper and Baſket- Work are the chief Manu- 
factures. About Fulmer, fix Miles from Cambridge, great Quan- 
tities of Fire ſtones are found, which produce i of Pitriol. 
Saintfoin (ſo called by the French, who brought it from the Holy 
Land) is a great Improvement in thoſe barren Parts of this Coun- 
ty which are dry. x | : 


Rivers.) The principal River is the Ouſe, which divides the 
County from Eaſt to North Weſt, and receives the Cam (ſo called 
by the Britains; to expreſs its crooked Courſe) near Thetford. The 
Fen- Country is ſo ſituated as to be the Drain of thirteen ſeveral 
Counties; for all the Water from the Middle of England, ex- 
cept what is diſcharged by the Thames and the Trent, chiefly 
into theſe Fens. Ps 
Chief Towns.) The City of Ely, Cambridge, New-Market, Cax- 
ton, Lynton, Wiſbich, Roy/lon, part of which is is in Hartfordbires 
Ely, ſo called either from the great — of Eels the Place af- 
fords, or from the Saxon Word Helyz, a Willow, that being the 
only kind of Tree which thrives in this Part of the County. Tt is 
a Biſhop's See, to which was formerly annexed the Rights of a 
County Palatine through the Iſle of EH; but has been long diveſted 
of theſe Privileges. It is chiefly remarkable for its Cathedral 
Church (whoſe Cupola is very ſtately, having been the Work of 
ſeveral Biſhops) and its great plenty of Proviſions. The Market is 
on Saturday. a wh | 
Cambridge, a Town of great Antiquity, and well known in the 
Time of the Romans, b the N 
Congueror's Book, call 
containing 387 Houſes. And even in the Dani Wars it was very 


conſiderable, and conſequently ſuffer d accordingly, In the Barons | 


Wars, the Outlaws who reſuged in the e of EH, frequently plun- 
der'd it, till Henty III. for its Security, drew a deep Ditch on the 
Eaſt Side. The Caſtle, when in repair, was a Place of ſome Strength 
and Magnificence. The Gate- Hou/e is {till ſtanding, and the Coun- 
ty Goal. Wat Tyler and Fack Straw, in their Rebellion againſt 
Richard II, enter'd the Town, and burnt the Records of the Uni- 
verſity in the Market-place. The Government is veſted in the 
Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, and Aldermen, The Mayor, 
before he enters upon his Office, obliges himſeif by a folemn Oath, 
to maintain the Privileges, Liberties, and Cuſtoms of the Uni- 
verſity. It has fourteen Pariſh Churches, and a plentiful Market on 
Saturday. The Cam runs on the Weſt Side, forming ſeveral little 
Iſlands, then turning Eaſtward it divides the Town into two Parts: 
The UNIVERSIT y conſiſts of a Chancellor, who may be 
changed every three Years, or is continued longer by CO 
ent 


ame of Camboritum, In William the 
led Doomſday, it is divided into ten Wards, 
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Conſent of the Univerſity. He has under him a Commiſſary 
for holding a Court of Record for all privileged Perſons under 
the Degree of Maſter of Arts, A High-Steward, holding his Place 
by Patent from the Univerſity ; he is elected by the Senate. The 
Vice-Chancellor, --choſe Yearly by the Body of the Univerſity 
the Heads of the Colleges naming two Perſons. Two Proctors, two 
Taxers for regulating the Market, Weights, Ic. A Regiſter, three 
Eſquire Beadles, one Yeoman Beadle, and a Library Keeper. Six- 
teen Colleges, or Halls, 406 Fellowſhips, upwards of 660 Scho- 
larſhips, and 236 Exhibitions. The whole Body of the Univerſity 
is commonly about 1500, enjoying very great Privileges, granted 
© by ſeveral of our Kings, and finally completed by that great one 
of ſending two Burgeſſes to Parliament, conferred: on them by 
A | 1 
The Order of the Colleges, according to the Date of their 
ſeveral Foundations, is as follows. * 


I. PE T E R- HO Usk, 


Founded by Hugh Balham, Prior of Ely, Anno 1257, who was 
afterwards Biſhop of that See. At firſt it afforded the N ofily 
the Conveniency of Lodging, which was no ſmall one, on ac- 
count of the exorbitant Demands of the Townſmen for lodging 
Scholars. When the Founder was made Biſhop of Ey in the Year 
1284, he endowed it for a Maſter, fourteen Fellows, &c. It de- 
rives its Name from St. Peter's Church, in whoſe Neighbourhood 
it is ſituated, and has 22 Fellows, and 42 Scholars. 
| M. CLARE-HALL ately 
Dates its Foundation from the Year 1340, when Richard Badew, 
then Chancellor of the Univerſity, enabled by the generous Bene- 
faction of Lady | Elizabeth Clare, Counteſs of Ulfer, built and 
endowed it on the Ruins of a Houſe he himſelf had erected fixteen 
Years before, for. the Reception of Students living at their own 
Expence ; but was accidentally deſtroyed by Fire. In proceſs of 
Time the Endowment has been much enlarged by additional Boun- 
ties; and of late Years it has been ſo nobly rebuilt with Free- 
ſtone, that it is now one of the moſt uniform, as well as beſt ſituated 
in the Univerſity. The Number of Fellows is 18, of Scholars 63. 


I. PEMBROKE-HAL I., 


Was founded ſeven Years after Clare-Hall, by Mary St. Paul, 
Counteſs of Pembroke, whoſe Huſband Audomare de Velentia, Earl 
of Pembroke, loſt his Life in a Tournament on the Wedding Day to 
this his third Wife.- She immediately retir'd from the World, and 
among {ſeveral other Acts of Piety, eſtabliſhed this College. It 
now maintains 5 Fellows, and 13 Schofars. | 
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IV. St. BENNE'T's, or CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, . 
_  Owes its Foundation, about the ſame Time, to the united Guilds 
or Fraternities of Corpus Chriſti and the Bleſſed Virgin, who 
the Intereſt of Henry of Monmouth, obtained Leave of Henry III. 
that their Aldermen ſhould be impowered to erect and endow this 
College. Among its modern BenefaQtors, Dr. Matthew Parker, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, has the | Share of its Acknow- 
ledgments for a curious Library, chiefly of rare Manuſcripts; two 
Fellowſhips, five Scholarſhips,” and other Benefactions beſtow'd on 
it. It takes its Name from the adjoining Church of St. Benedict. 
The Number of Fellows belonging ta it is 12, of Scholars 40. 


por V. TRINITY-HALL | 

Was founded by William Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich, who pur- 
chaſed it by Exchange of the Monks of Eh. As he-was eminent 
for his extenfive Knowledge in the Canon and: Civil Law, he-had 
a particular View to theſe Studies in his new-founded College; for 
the three Fellows, and three Scholars placed by him here, were 
obliged. to purſue that particular Branch of Learning. At preſent 


it is able to maintain 12 Fellows, and 14 Scholars, 
VI. GONVIL and CAIUS COLLEGE; 


The firſt Foundation of this Body of Men, tho? not in the ſame 
Place, was begun Ar. 1348, by Edmand de Gonvil, Rector of 
Terrington in Norfolk ; who dying before, his Deſign had taken 
Effect, left a Sum of Money to Bicbep Bateman for compleatin 
it. Two hundred Years afterwards, Jabn Caius M. D. made fo 
very large Additions, both in Buildings and Revenues, to what had / 
been already done, that he is deſervedly looked upon as the prin- 
cipal Founder. It now maintains twelve Fellows of the. firſt Rank, 
fourteen of the ſecond, and 74 Scholars. | N 

VII. KING's COLLEGE, 

So called from its Royal Founder Henry VI. it was enlarged by 
Henry VII, and his Son Henry VIII. The Model firſt laid down 
was never compleated ; part only of that magnificent Plan being 
executed. However the Chapel, tho“ under the Diſadvantage of 
being carried on with great Interruptions, is deſervedly admired ; 
the Roof, Carvings, and ſtain'd Glaſs in the Windows, 'putti-g 
it upon a Level with moſt Buildings of the Kind throughout bi 
Exrope.. The College has been much enlarged of late, and, when by 
finiſhed, will be an Ornament not only to the Univerſity, but to the 
Nation in general. It maintains ſeventy Fellows and Scholars, beſides 
: Chaplains. In preparing OLD for the new Buildings, 


Ann. 
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Ann, 1734, the Workmen dug up a great Number of broad Pieces, 
the go 7 Eoin of Hey V. yas freſh.” The Maſter x Fellows 
recovered as many as the Workmen would own; hut ſaſpeRted 
them of concealing a great many more, which Jealouſy ſeem'd not 

altogether groundlels, by the great Quantity of that Coin appearing 
in the World ſoon aſter. * 


VIII. QUEEN's COLLEGE 
Was begun by Henry VI's Conſort, but finiſhed by her Rival 
in the Throne, E/izabeth Wiſe of Edward V. It now maintains 
2 Mafter, nineteen Fellows, twelve Bible Clerks,” four Greek Scho- 
lars, forty other Scholars, beſides Lecturers of Hebrew, Geometry, 
and Arithmetick. The great Af invited by the pleaſant Situ- 
ation of the Houſe, choſe it for his Reſidence during his Studies. 


IX. CATHARINE HALL 


 Owes its Foundation to Richard Woudlarke, the third Provoſt of 
King's College, Aun. 1475, and dedicated to St. Catharine, Virgin 
and Martyr. At preſent it maintains fix Fellows, and thirty Scho- 
lars. That part which was lately rebuilt, is neat and elegant. 


X. JESUS COLLEGE 


Was begun by John Alcock Biſhop of Ely, who having obtained 
of Henry VII. and Pope Julius II. the Lands and Revenues of a 
Monaſtery of Nuns, lately ſuppreſſed on account of their ſcanda- 
Tous Behaviour, endowed and dedicated it to Jes vs, the B. Virgin 
and St. Radegund Patroneſs of the Nunnery. It now has ſixteen 
Fellowſhips, and thirty-one Scholars. 


XI. CHRIS T's COLLEGE, 


Founded by Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, Mother of Henry 
VII, for a Maſter and twelve Fellows ; whick Number, very luckily 
for the Houſe, tallying with our B. Redeemer and his College of 
Apoſtles, the Zealots in Edward the VIth's Reign condemned it 
as ſuperſtitious, and prevailed with the King to add another Fel- 
lowſhip and ſome Scholarſhips. The Number of Scholars amounts 
now to 56. A noble Building has lately been added to the old Houſe. 


XII. st. JOHN's COLLEGE 


Was begun by the ſame Lady about nineteen Years after Chr;ft's 
College. It was finiſhed by her Executors, Richard Fox Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Jabs Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter. It is leaſantly 
fituated near the River, with a fine Stone Bridge ; the Liteary is 
noble and curious. The number of Students amounts to one Hun- 
dred, beſides fifty-three Fellows. | by 

XIII. 
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iI. MAGDALEN COLLEGE | 
Was originally a Hall for Monks to prepare themſelves for A- 
cademical iſes z bat at the Diſſolution of the Monaſteries By 


Henry VIII, a new College was here founded by Thomas Aulley, 
Baron of Walden. It maintains a Maſter, thirteen Fellows, and 


thirty Scholars. One of the beſt Fellowſhips : (appropriated to the 

Gentlemen of Norfolk ) is called the 2 Fab of Nor- 
XIV. TRINITY COLLEGE 
Owes its Foundation to Henry VIII, who converted three ſmall 


Houſes into one College, made a confiderable Addition to their 


former Endowments; and dedicated this Houſe to the holy and 
undivided Trinity. Queen Mary added largely to the Endowment, 
and by ſubſequent Benefactions it is enabled to maintain ſixty-five 
Fellows, and ninety-one Scholars, Tts Library, which — 


ed Men with Emulation have contributed to enrich, is very noble; 


Colleges, and even ãbove ſome Foreign Univerſities. 
XV. EMANUEL-COLLEGE 


Was founded by Sir Walter Mildmay of Chelmsford in E/ax, 
Arno 1584, on the ſame Spot Where the Dominican Frjers-for- 


the Chapel, Buildings, Ec. place it very juſtly in the firſt Rank of 


Scholars, and ten ne Scholars. Archbiſhop Sancrof?, (beſidles 
other Benefactions) built the Chapel. we? 
XVI. STDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, 
So called from Frances Siduey, Relict of Thomas Ratthf Rarl of 
Sauser, who by Will bequeath'd upwards of five thouſand Pounds 
for building this College and endowing it, Ano 1588. Afterwards 
Sir Francis Clerk, and Ruh Sir John Brereton made large Addidons 
to its Revenues ; ſo that it is now enabled to maintain a Maſter, 
twelve Fellows, and twenty-eight Scholars, Wc. | 


But to proceed with the principal Towns: | 

New-market, which ſtands on the Edge of this County, fo that 
the North Part of it extends itſelf into Suffolk, is chiefly remarka- 
ble for the Horſe-Races and private Matches run here, to the un- 
doing of. many, and the enriching of a few. - During the Seaſon, 
here is ſeen the oddeſt Jumble of Mankind, that the whole World 
can ſhow; the Waggoner in his Straw Boots often damns the 
Nobleman with his Star for a Bite, and Peers of the Realm think 
it no Diſgrace to hold their Hands before the greaſy Pouch of a 


loſing Farmer. 15 
| 1 Wiſdich, 
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merly had a Honſe. It maintains a Maſter, fourteen Fellows, fifty 
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by Sir Jenas Moore, the whole Level contains about 300,000 Acres, 


22 Cambridęeſbirs. 

Wiſbich, by reaſon of the great Convenience of Water Carriage, 
is a Place of very great Trade. It ſends yearly to London, accord- 
ing to a very exact Calculation, fiſty-two thouſand Quarters of 
Oats, a thouſand Tons of Oil, and near eight thouſand: Firkins of 


Butter. The ſame Water Carriage enables it to ſupply the great - 
eſt Part of the neighbouring Country with all forts of Goods and 


Wares from London. 'The Market, which is very plentiful, is held 
on & aturdays. | 


Noblemen' s Seats) Thorney Abbey, a pleaſant Seat belonging to 
the Duke of Bedford. Audley-End, a ſtately Seat of the Earls of 


| Suffolk. Chewveley belongs to the Duke of 4 | 0 e a 
rd, 


Seat of the Earl of Godo/phin. Wimple-Hall b 
Hardwick. | | 


Curioftties.] On the Top of Gogmagog Hills (formerly called the 
Mountains of Ba/ham) are the Remains of a Britih Camp. In 
the Pariſh of Sutton, about ſix Miles from Eh, ſome very antient 
Treaſure, a kind of Tali/man, &c. were diſcovered, Ann. 1692. 

But it would be unpardonable to omit a Particular, which has 
the publick Advantage, as well as Curiofity 'to recommend it ; 
wiz. that great Work of draining the Fens. This part of the 
Country, which even under the preſent Improvements has but an 
indifferent Aſpect, and not long ago had for many Ages been en- 
tirely deſolate, was once ſo delightful a Spot, that none but an 
Eye-witneſs, William of Malndfury, could have eſcaped bein 


ngs to the 


| cenſured as a fabulous Writer in the following Account of the ad- 


Jacent Country about Thorney Abey. © The very Marſpes bear 
Trees, that for their ſtrait Tallneſs, and the ſame without Knots, 
4 ttrive to touch the Stars. A Plain there is as even as the Sea, 


© which with green Graſs allureth the Eye; ſo ſmooth and level, 


& that if any walk along the Fields, they ſhall find nothing to 
«© ſtumble at. There is not the leaſt Parcel of Ground which lies 
« waſte and void there. Here you ſhall have a Field ſet with 
% Vines, which either creep upon the Ground, or mount on Poles.” 
How this pleaſant Country became one Waſte of Water, is only to 
be conjectured at this diſtance af Time, from what has happened 
of the like Nature in other Parts of the World ; where we find by 
the Shock of an Earthquake the Sea has ſometimes ſwallowed up 
large Tracts of Land, as it has left others again quite dry, where 
once Ships of Burthen have rode at Anchor. The Silt or Soil 
gathered here by the long Stagnation of the Waters, has been 
found to be from ten to twenty Foot deep, burying under it large 
Trees, the Ruins of Buildings, &c. According to the Survey taken 


and 
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and lies in the ſeveral Counties of Nonolt, Suffolk, Cambridge, 


Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln. 


The firſt conſiderable Attempt towards draining theſe Fens, 
which could only be effected by clearing the Outfalls of the ſeveral 


Rivers into the Sea, and making proper Drains for carrying down 
the Water, was begun in the fixth Year of Charles I. by Francis- 
Earl of Bedford, by whom and his Aſſiſtants and Succeſſors in that 
Work 400,000). was expended. But Charles II. having recommend. 
ed it to the Parliament as a Spy 7745 — 3 paſs'd 
ettling the Draining of the great Level of the' Fen called Bedford 
22 a a ues Was <tabliſhed for the more effeftual car- 
Tying on this great Work. However, we find in the Year 1653 a 
Complaint made, as if the Reed and Sedge before the Draining, 
was of more Value than the new Improvements: Upon this, to 


juſtify the Undertaking, an Account was given in, by which it ap- 


peared that for the Tillage, Se. of only 28, ooo Acres of -recover- 
ed Land, producing Wheat, Barley, Oats and Coleſeed, (beſides 
the great Charge of draining) had been paid to Labourers, Work- 
men, .&c; 95,0001. in Lym; for Chambers, Porters, &c. 3. 600 /. 
for Shipping 10, ooo J. to the State 5,000/, amounting in all to 
113, 600 J. in one Vear. This ſufficiently evinces how great an 
annual Profit would accrue to the Nation, if the whole three hun- 
dred thouſand Acres could be recovered. | FP 


The Duckeys, employed in this Part of the Country, for entrap- 


ping Wild Fowl of the aquatick Kind, by Ducks train'd up to this 
treacherous Art, are both Curious and Advantageous. The neat 
Profit of one near Ey amounting to near five hundred Pounds per 
Annum, and ſending to London three thouſand Couple fomerimes in 
a Week. | 
Sturbridge Fair, ſo called from the little Brook Stour, is held 
in the adjacent Fields to Cambridge; and is very remarkable for 
the great Trade, in every Branch of Commerce, carried on both 
by buying and ſelling all ſorts of Goods on the Spot; as alſo by 
very large Commiſſions which are here tranſacted for other Parts 
of England. Nothing that the whole Kingdom affords 1s wanting 


in this Fair; and the Concourſe of People is ſo great as to encou- 


rage near fifty Hackney Coaches, and ſeveral Boats (brought in 
Waggons) from London to ply here. The number of Booths rang- 
ed in regular Streets (beſides a conſiderable Square) ſurpaſs many 
Towns as much in Extent, as they do ſome whole Provinces in 
Traffick, eſpecially in thoſe two conſiderable Articles of Woot: 
and Hoys. When the Hurry of Buſineſs is over, it affords an 
agreable Amuſement to the Nobility and Gentry, who reſort 
hither, and lay out no ſmall Sums in purchaſing Curioſities, or ſee- 
ing the Entertainments the Place affords. A Court of Juſtice is 
held by the Magiſtrates of Cambridge, which, as it proceeds in 
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a ſummary Way, contributes to keep up Decency and Regularity, 
ending the great Crowds of G many different 8 
People. And yet, if we may credit common Fame, the Origin 
of this great Fair is owing to a Clothier of Kendal, who accidental - 
ly expoſed his Cloth to Sale here, which had been deſigned for the 
Landon Markets, and was encouraged by his Succeſs to continue 
yearly with Deſign, what Chance had firſt ſet on foot. His Exam- 
ple induced. others to follow it, and in time produced this great and 


_ univerſal Mart. It begins on the Sth of September, and laſts four- | 


teen Days; when the Farmer finds ſufficient Amends for the Da- 
mage ſuſtain'd, by the vaſt Quantity of Manure left behind. 


"Remarkable Perſons.) The firſt Printer in England, Willem Cax- 
orn in this County. 


ton, ſo called from a little Market Town, was 
He died Axn. 1436. It has likewiſe produced a very antient Hiſ- 
torian of great Note, who lived in the Reign of Edvard III. wiz. 
Matthew Paris. Sir Jobn Cheeke, who was honour'd with the Tu- 
torſhip of Edward VI. the learned Dr. Jeremy Taylor, Author of 
Holy Living and Dying, and Dr. 1/aac Barrow Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
were all of this County. | , 


Various Particulars.) Cambridgeftire ſends fix Members to Parlia- - 


ment, viz. two Knights of the Shire; two Members for the Town of 
Cambridge, and two for the Univerſity, It lies partly in the Dioceſe 
of Ely, and partly in that of Norwich, and in the Norfolk Cir- 
cuit. It contains eighty-three Vicarages, 163 Pariſhes, and 279 
Villages. Its Diviſion is igto fixteen ED containing about 
17,340 Houſes, 86,730 Inhabitants, and 570,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are, at Cambridge Auguſt 15; at Ely Ofas 
ber 18; at Reche in Rogation Week; at Wiſbich, Auguſt 1; and 
Sturbridge Fair (as was i 

laſts fourteen Days. 


CHESHIRE. 
Name.] HIS County, together with Shropſhire, Stafforaſpire, 
Warwickſhire, and M orceſtenſbire, was inhabited by 


the Cornawii, when the Romans were in this Iſland ; who, when 
obliged to quit it, carried with them ſome Troops raiſed among 


ttheſe People, which ſettled in the Empire, and were much eſteem'd 
for their great Bravery. Under the Saxont it was a Part of the 


Kingdom of Mercia; by the Danes it was made an Earldom, and 
laftly, by William the Conqueror, it was erected into a County 
Palatine, enjoying, under the Crown of England, all the Rights 
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of Sovereignty : the Earls of Chefer holding Parliaments and 
ve Privileges ſeem 


Courts of Juſtice by their Patent. Theſe extenſive Privi 
to have been granted with a View of encouraging and enabli 
them to make the firmer ſtand againſt their Neighbours the Welch. 
As to the Origin of its Name, Authors are ſo much divided, that 
nothing can now be found, on which any Certainty may reaſona- 
bly be built. 5 W * 


Situation.] Chebire is ſeparated on the North from Laxcebire 
by the River Mer/ey, juſt edging at the North Eaſt Point on York- 
Hire; on the South Eaſt it borders on Stafforaſbire ; on the Well 
it is bounded by Denbigihſbire and Flingſbire; on the. North Weſt 
it is waſhed by the Iich Ocean, into which it projects a. Cherſane/e 
about ſixteen Miles in Length and ſeven in Breadth „ formed by 
the Eſtuaries of the Rivers Weaver and. Dee. The whole Coun» 
meaſures in Length about forty-five Miles, and is near twenty- 

ve broad, the Circumference being 130 Miles, The City of 
Chefter is 150 Miles near North Welt from London. . 1 


Air, Sail, Commodities.) The Air is temperately cold, and very 
y, as the long Lives of 5 Generality af the A 
emonſtrate, to ſay nothing of the remarkable Strength of the 
en, and Beauty of the Women. The Gentry, which are very 
numerous, have always been famous for their Loyalty and H 
tality. The chief Commodities are, Salt, Mill-ſtones little inferior 
to thoſe of France, Corn, Cattle, Cheeſe, Fiſh, Fowl, and Me- 
tals. All which ſhow the Soil to be good, eſpecially for Paſtures : 
this Country ſending to Landen alone (excluſive of other Parts) 
14,000 Ton of Cheeſe yearly. | 8 


Ri vers.] The chief Rivers are the Merſey, whoſe Courſe is 
from the North Eaſt, Weſtward, and is the Boundary between this 
County and Lancaſhire. The Weaver, which taking its Riſe in 
Shrop/hire, runs a Courſe of about eighteen Miles South to 
North, then making an Angle at Nortwwich, turns Weltward, and 
empties itſelf into the ſame Æſtuary with the Merſey. The Dee enters 


the County at Grafton, and runs almoſt due North to Cheſter, and 


there diſcharges itlelf into the {rj Ocean thrq' the Southern AE 
- tuary of the Cherſoneſe. It takes its riſe from two Fountains in Walks, 
which with this River were held both by the Britons and Romans 
in a Veneration not inferior to that which the Greeks paid to the 
River Peneus in Theſſaly, the Scythians to their Her, or the Germans 
to the Rhine. It abounds with fine Salmon and Trouts. 
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chief Towns,) The principal Towns are Chefter, Nantwichs 
Macclesfield, Middlewich, Nortewich, Congleton, Nutsford, Altring- 


bam, Stockport. | 


Chefter, a City of ſo antient and high a Date, as to have loſt 
its Origin in the Clouds of fabulous Antiquity ; but the Bririþ 
Name of Caer-Leon, and the ſeveral Monuments which have been 
diſcovered here, make it yery probable that it begun to be a Place 
of Note, not only by a Roman 18 being ſtationed here, but 
in particular, that it was the Tentieth or Virix Legion which firſt 
made it conſiderable. At preſent the Form of the City is ſquare, 
and the Streets croſs each other at right Angles." The Rampart which 
girts the City, meaſures two Miles, and affords a pleaſant Walk 
with a fine Proſpect. Four Gates anſwer the four Cardinal Points, 
of which the Eaſt Gate in particular is very ſtately. The Trade 
of this Place ſuffer'd conſiderably by the vaſt Quantities of Sand 
thrown up by the Sea; which will hardly now float a very ſmall 


Bark, where once Ships of great Burthen came with Safety. Hows 


ever, Induſtry has in a great Meaſure ſurmounted this Inconyeni- 


ence ; for the Inhabitants have cut a Channel, of near ten Miles, 


in length, at a vaſt Expence, thro' which large Veſſels come up to 
the City. A laudable Example, and well deſerving the Imitation 
of others. Here are kept the Courts for the County, which, as 
was ſaid before, being a Palatinate, has a very extenfive Juriſdiction 
ſtill left, tho" curtailed of many of its chief Privileges by Henry VIII. 
All Cauſes relating to the County (criminal Cauſes excepted, which, 
as in other Places, are left to the Judges on their Circuit) are deter- 
mined in theſe Courts, held by a Chamberlain, a Judge Special, or 
Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, two Barons of the Exchequer, - c. 
noble old Caſtle, ſituated on a riſing Ground on the South Side of 
the City, affords Conveniencies for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
Chefter has eleven Pariſh' Churches, (the Cathedral is a very vene- 
Table Building) and is one of the largeſt Cities in England. The 
Market, which is very plentifully ſupplied, is held on Wedne/days 
and Saturdays. The continual Reſort of Strangers, in their Paſſage 
to and from Ireland, adds to the Trade of the Place. I 
Nantwich comes next to Cheſter in Extent, as well as Antiquity. 
Its Pariſh Church is a large and beautiful Structure, having a Steeple 
in the Middle like a Cathedral. The Buildings (after being twice 
burnt down) are very neat. And as the County in general ſur- 
aſſes the reſt of England in the Goodneſs of its Cheeſe ; ſo this 
lace and the adjacent Grounds excell, in this Commodity, the 
reſt of the County. Beſides this, a great Trade is carried on here 
by makirg Salt (which alſo extends to Nortwitch, Middlewich, 
and Dunham ) but is conſiderably diminiſhed ſince the Rock Salt 
was diſcovered. 'The Salt made here is thus order'd ; The Water, 


or 


Cheſhire; - af 


vr rather Brine, is brought from the Salt Spring to the Ves Houſer - 
by Troughs, and received into large Barrels ſet in the Ground. 
From hence it is put into the Leads; and a Fire made for ſeeth- 


ing it, during which the Waller-Women with Wooden Rakes ga- 


ther it as it ſettles to the Bottom. After this it is put into Salt RA. 
rows, 2 kind of Wicker Baſkets in the Shape of a Sugar-Loaf 
reverſed, that the Water may drop from it; and leave the Sale dry. 
Theſe Salt-Works appear to be antient from a Roman Cauſeway,” 


which could be made with no other View than to encourage them, 
and conſequently we may reaſonably ſuppoſe a conſiderable Im- 


poſt aroſe from hence even in thoſe Times. 
Macclesfield, an antient Town govern'd by a Mayor, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of very conſiderable Privileges, on account of the Court and 
Liberties of the neighbouring Foreſt. The Church is adorned 
with a high Steeple, and has a College adjoining to it. In an 
Oratory of this Church, belonging to the Earls Rivers, art two 
Braſs Plates; one contains a Promiſe of Pardon for 26,00 Years 
and 26 Days, to thoſe who ſhall ſay tiere five Our Fathers and 
five Hail Marys; the other is to deſire Prayers for the Souls of 
Roger Leigh and his Wife Elizabeth ;\ ſhe. died 1498, and he 
| 1506, to whoſe Souls God be merciful. The Family of the-Leighs 
of Lyme farniſt'd ' ſeveral brave Men, whoſe Valour in the Con- 
queſt of France, begun under Edward III, and compleated*by 
Henry V, was much admired. The Market is on Monday, © 
Noblemen's Seats.) Cholmondeley-Hall, about ſeyen- Miles South 
Weſt from Nantwich, belongs to the Earl of Cholmondeley, as does 
Val Royal, eleven Miles near North Eaſt from Chefter. Dunham- 
Maſſey, twenty - two Miles North Eaſt from Cheſter longs to the P 
Earl of Warrington. Noct Savage, about twelve Miles North 
from Chefter, belongs to the Earl of Barrymore. Nod. Hey, five 
Miles Weſt from Nantauich, belongs to the Earl of Dyſart. Dutton, 
about thirteen Miles near North Eaſt from Cheſter, belongs to Lord 
Gerrard. i 195 £05,042 $03 1 R | 
Curioſſties.] The Dutton Family has, or had till very lately, an 
odd kind of Juriſdition over all Pipers, Fiddlers, Harpers, and 
Harlots, licencing them at Pleaſure for a ſmall yearly Fine, by 
virtue of which Licence they enjoy'd ſeveral Privileges. 
the Harlots fell under this Regulation does not appear; but as to 


the Pipers, Fiddlers, 6c. it ſeems a large Rabble, conſiſting chiefly _ . 


of theſe Profeſſions, led on by Rah Dutton, were very 'infiru- 
mental in ſcaring away a large Body of Wekhmen, who were upon 
the point of taking Ranulph, ſecond Earl of Chefter, Priſoner, in 
the Reign of King Srephen. In Stiperley Park, belonging to the 
Leighs, and not far from Macclesfield, are Sheep of a very particular 
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bans They are above the uſual Size of Sheep, and have ſour 
orns, two like thoſe of Sheep, and two like Goats ; in the ſame. 
manner their Covering is between Wool and Goats Hair, and their 
Fleſh reſembles that of both theſe Animals. In the moſſy Parts of 
this County are found, about eight Foot deep, Fir-Trees of a great 
Length, ſuppoſed to have been brought and left here by Neab's 
Flood. They are of great Uſe to the common People inſtead. of 
Candles; for being cut into Splinters they afford « good Light. 
Near S tale Bridge is a Spring whoſe Waters are ſo very Volatile, 
that the Pores of a glaſs Bottle are pervious to them, for though 
never ſo cloſely ſtopt, they always evaporate. About Stockport the 
Thunder Stone, or -Bolemwites,. is ſometimes found in a Rock of 
ree-ſtone. The Rock -Salt Mines near Norteuich are worth ſeeing. 
The t, in a Baſket, is about 150 Foot deep; the Glitter- 
ing of the Workmen's Candles againſt the Roof, which is like 
at, of a great Cathedral ſupported on Pillars, has a pretty Effect. 
he Ore, if I may be. allowed the Expreſſion, is taken up with 
ickaxes in large Lumps, and then ſent to the Sea- Ports, where 
it is * and made; fit _ Chefter are ſhewn ſto 
mains h Lupus, Nephew to the Congueror, and firſt 
Chefeer. The —— of Antiquity, as it is generally thought to be, 
was diſcovered about twenty Vears ſince, in an old ruinous Fabrick 
called the Chapter Houſe. The Bones were very freſh and in their 
natural Poſition, wrapped in Leather and contained in a Stone 
Coffin ; and though buried near ſeven hundred Years, the String 
which tied his Ancles was entire. ; | | 


_ Remarkable Perfons.] Raniilph Ceflrenfis, Author of the Polychro- 
icon, an Hiſtorical Work, was a Monk of Cheſter. As was alſo 
Roger Ceſtremſis, who in his Book entitled Polycraticon, gives a very 
ample Account of the Britiſb and Engliſh Affairs from the Invaſion 
of the Romans to the Year 1314. Of this County were likewiſe 


... thoſe two noted Hiſtorians, Hollingſsed and Speed. The famous 
Jobn Pearſon, Author of the Expoſition on the Apoſtles Creed, 


was Biſhop of Che/er, 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends four Members to Parlia- 
ment; two for the County, and two for Chefter. It lies in the 
Northern Circuit, and Dioceſe of Cheſter, It contains twenty 
Vicarages, 68 Pariſhes, and near 670 Villages. Its Diviſion is into 
ſeven Hundreds, in which are contained about 24,000 Houſes, 
and upwards of 12,000 Inhabitants. The Area of the County is 
eommanly thought to be about 720,000 Acres. 


The principal Fairs are theſe. At Altringham 25th of Tub ; 
at Gaſter, 21ſt and 29th of September; at Congerton, on the iſt of 
May, and zd of July; at Frodſham on the loth of 4 at 
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Knutsford, on Whitfn Tueſday, the 24th 23d of Os 
— Macclesfield on the 1 ith and and the 2d 
of November ; at on the 25th of 5th and 27th 
of Fu, and the 8th of December 3 at Middlewwich on the Aſcenfion 
Day, and the 18th of Odlober ; at Nantwich on the 2 _——_ 
at Nortwich on the 22d of July, the 24th of , and the 6th 


of December; it Sambage on Zafer Tueſday, and 
St. Barnabas ; at Stopford on the 12th of March, 
ber | 


„ and on Corpus Chrifli. 
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Name.) HAT Divihon of the Britons called Dunmonii by Salt 
; | nus, and Danmonii by Ptolemy (from Dan a Hill, and 
Moina a Mine) to expreſs the Nature of the Country, were the 
antient Inhabitants of this and the neighbouring County of De- 
worfbire. As it is that part of Britain which ftretches the fartheſt 
Weſtward, it naturally invited the Britons to retire hither before 
the Saxon Invader, who began his Conqueſts from the Eaſtern fide, 
to ſay nothing of its Rocks and Mountains which (as well as thoſe 
in Wales ) promiſed ſome Security againſt a victorious Enemy. 
The preſent Name of this County is variouſly accounted for 3 
the moſt probable Derivation is that which brings it from the Pro- 
montories projecting themſelves into the Sea like Horns, called 


| 


in the Briti6 Language Kernaw, with the Saxon Addition of 
Waules, to denote the People who fled thither. It is much queſ- 
tioned whether the Romans ever made a compleat Conqueſt of 


this Part of Britain, which likewiſe made a noble Stand here 
againſt the Saxons ; and, together with the Velch Princes, defeated 
in a pitch'd Battle King Z:he//+id, and drove him beyond the Ham- 
ber. But, in the Year 835, we find them routed in their turn by 
the potent King Egbert. This Country had, and ſtill retains in 
ſome Pariſhes next the Land's End, a Language peculiar to itſelf, 
which is thought leſs harſh to the Ear, as well as leſs difficult to 
the Pronunciation of Strangers. 


Situation] This County is ſurrounded by the Sea on all Sides, 
except the Eaſt; where it is parted from Devonſhire by the River 
Tamar. The Northern Coaſt, is waſhed. by the Brio! Channel, 
the Weſtern by St. George's, and the Southern by the Brits Sea. 
The Length from Eaſt to Weſt meaſures near ſeventy Miles; the 
Breadth, where broadeft, next to Dewvonſpire, is reckoned to be 


About forty Miles; but in the narroweſt, at St. Tei, it does not ex- 


ceed five ; yet its Circumference, by reafon of its unequal. Shore, 
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meaſures upwards of 233 Miles. Launcefon is 170 Miles near 
South Weſt from London. The Scilly Iſlands lying — againſt the 
Weſtern Point of the County, are generally allow'd to be the 
Cafſteridet'of the Antients ; and if we may credit ſome Authors, 
much. frequented. by the Phænicians for the Sake of their Tin. 
That called St. Mary's is the moſt fruitful, and is in Circumference 
about three Leagues. Many contend that they were once à part 
of Cernaual, and that the intermediate Space (about thirty Miles) 
called Lionneſs, was ſwallowed up by an Irruption of the Sea, 
The great Equality of the Depth, being between forty and ſixty 
Fathom, and the Pieces of old Buildings, which the Fiſhermen ſome- 
times meet with, give ſome Probability to this Opinion, 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is ſharp, but not unhealthful, 
eſpecially to the Natives. The Vicinity of the Sea on three of 
its Sides guards againſt hard Froſts, and prevents Snow from ly- 
ing long on the Ground, The ſame Reaſon may be aſſigned for 
the frequent Guſts, or Flaws (as they call them) of Wind, which 
are here very boiſterous, and conſequently oftentimes pernicious, 
The Soil; as it is very ſhallow, cannot be extraordinary fruitful, 
eſpecially on the hilly Parts. The Valleys yield plenty of Graſs, 
and the Lands near the Seas by the Improvement of Oreavod (a 
kind of Sea Weed) and fat Sea Sand, produce conſiderable Quan- 
tities of Corn. The chief Commodities are Copper, Tin, fine 
blue Slate, French Wheat, Fiſh, eſpecially Pilchards, which are here 
taken and cured in vaſt Quantities ; 500,000 were once caught at 
a Draught. The Men are remarkably ſtrong and active. 


Rivers] The principal Rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, and 
Fale. 'The Tamar runs a long Courſe from North to South, and 
is the Boundary between the two Counties of Cornwal and Dewon- 
Hire, and empties itſelf into P/ymouth Sound. It abounds with 
excellent Salmon. The Camel runs from South to North, and forms 
ey Haven in the Bri//o/ Channel. The Fae runs from North 
to South in the narrow Part of the County, and diſcharges itſelf 
into St. George's Channel, forming the Haven at Falmouth. 


Chief Towns.) Penſance, Helſton, Falmouth, Grampound, Trurs, 
Penryn, Forwey, Leſtavithiel, Leſtard, Bodmin, Saltaſþp, Padfiow, 
St. Foes, and Launceſton. | 


Launceſton (vulgarly Launflon ) where the Buſineſs of the County, 
as Aſſizes, Election of Knights for the Shire, &c. is uſually tranſ- 
acted, is a neat Town, and includes under its Name the two 
Towns of Newport and Dunevet ; tho“ Newport ſtill enjoys the 
Privilege of ſending Members to Parliament. It appears from 
| ' Deemſdey 


Doomſday Book, that here was formerly a Collegiate Church for 
Prebendaries, which by one of the Earls of Cornwwal, about the 
middle of the twelfth Century, was changed into a Monaſtery of 
Monks, 3 oppoſed in it by the then Biſhop of 
Exeter. The Nobleman built a ſtrong Caſtle here, induced to 
it by the advantageous Situation of the Town on a riſing Ground. 
It is governed by a Mayor. The Market is held on Saturday. 

 Helſton (vulgarly Hellas) a Borough Town, with the Privilege of 
ſtamping Tin, or Coinage, as it is term*d. The Place is handſome; 


populous, and enjoys a pretty good Trade, by reaſon of the Tin 


which is here ſhipped. The four large Streets make ſome Figure, 
having a Canal of clear Water running through each of them. The 
little River Cober forms a ſmall Harbour below it. Its Market is 
on Satur dax. | E | 
Falmouth, famous for its ſafe. and commodious Haven, which, 
as it has abundance of Creeks belonging to it on all Sides, always 
affords Shelter to the, Shipping, whatever Wind happens to blow. 


The Entrance is ſecured by two ſtrong Caſtles, St. Maudit's (com- 


monly called St. Maw's) on the Eaſt Side, and Pendennis on the 
Weſt. The Lislon Packet is bound to and from this Place. 

The Town is governed by a Mayor and Aldermen, but ſends 
no Members to Parliament, tho' the little Town of St. 7 i 
does. The Market at Falmouth is on Thurſday. xs. 

- Truro takes its Name from its three Streets, which in the Corn; 


Language are expreſs'd by the Word Truru. It is accounted the 


chief Town of the Shire, and was made a Corporation by Regi- 
nal Fitzroy, natural Son to K. Henry I. under the Name of > 
Mayor and Burgeſſes. The Privileges it enjoys, by Preſcription, are 


very large. Among others; the Mayor of urs is Mayor of Falmouth, 


and receives Keyage for all the Goods laden or unladen there. 
Its Trade, as well as its Buildings, is conſiderable ; and it enjoys 
the Benefit of Coinage of Tin. The Market Days are Wedne/days 
and Saturdays. com” i 69 bs AN | 
Bodman, otherwiſe Fodmin, is a large Town at preſent, being 
near a Mile in Length; but, as appears from the Ruins on the 
North Side, has been formerly much larger. It is thought to be 
very healthy, at leait the long Lives of the Inhabitants ſeem to 
prove it ſuch, they often exceeding ninety, and ſometimes a hun- 
dred Years. King Edward the Elder, and Pope Formo/us, about the 
Year 905, made it a Biſhop's See; but this was removed, firſt to 
St, Germans, and laſtly to Exeter. The Market, which is held on 
Saturday, is plentifully ſupplied with Corn, Beef, Mutton, &e. 
Before the late War with France, here was à conſiderable Staple 
for Yarn. It is govern'd by a Mayor, Town Clerk, twelve Ma- 
giſtrates, and twenty-four Commoners, in whom alone is veſted the 
Right of chooſing Members of Parliament and the Coinage of N. 
| he 
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The Carnival, which is kept here about the middle of Juh, draws 

great Multitudes from the neighbouring Parts, King Charles II. 
was fo well pleaſed with the Diverſions the Place” afforded him at 

- this Seaſon, that he condefeended to be enrolled a Brother of the 

Society; which carries the Date of its Inſtitution beyond the 


Curioſſtiet.] In the little Iſland at the South Weſt Point of the 
County, called Biſcaro-wwoune (from whence the Boſcawen Family 
' takes its Name) is a large high Stone, ſet up and ſurrounded by nine- 
teen ſmaller ones at twelve Foot diſtance from each other, deſign'd 
for a Sepulchral Monument by the antient Pritons, as appears 
other Works of this Nature'in Wales; where the Inſcriptions point 
out the original Deſign : 'Tho' ſome have miſtaken theſe in Corn- 
*val to be a Roman or Saxon Trophy. 

Near Penſance there is a cre thine of immenſe Weight, which 
before it was thrown out of its firſt Situation was ſo equally poiz'd, 
that it might have been moved with one Finger. But a wiſe Go- 
vernour of Pendennis Caſtle, under Oliver Cromævel, imagining it 
muſt needs be ſomething ſuperſtitious, employed a great Number of 
Hands to undermine it, and conſequently deſtroy'd its Equilibrium, 
It is called in the Country Language Main- Amber, that is, the 
Stone of Ambroſius. But what Rela it has to that renowned 
Britiſh Hero, does not a Near Hellen is a Lake of Salt 
Water about two Miles long, called Los. po. It is parted from 
the Sea by a Bank of Sand, which ſometimes is broke thro*' by 
the Waves in ſtormy Weather. Here is a Breed of Fiſh like 
Trouts, but ſurpaſſes them both in Goodneſs and Size. 

Not far from this Lake is a Military Camp, known by the 
Name of E7th ; the Fortification of it conſiſting of large Stones 
heap'd one on another, taking in a large Circumference ; not un- 
like what the antient Pritons made ule of, and is mentioned by 
Tacitus, Tho' as to this particular one, it is thought to have 
been raiſed in the Time of the Dani Wars. 

The Pyrrhocorax, or Chough with red Feet and Beak, a kind 
of Crow, very thieviſh, and often doing much Miſchief by ſetting 
Houſes, &c. on Fire. At the Bottom of St. Michael's Mount, with- 
in the Memory of Man, the Tin Miners diſcovered ſeveral Spear- 
Heads, Battle-Axes, and Swords of Copper wrapp'd up in Linen. 
Some Arms of the ſame Sort have lately been found in Wales. 
About ſeven Miles Eaft of Bodmin, on a Plain, we meet with 
three Circles of unhewn Stones, ſet ſo as their Centres are in a 
Line. The common People call them the Hurlers, from a Belief 
that they were once Men, but changed into Stones for hurling a Ball 
on a Sunday. They are Sepulchral Monuments like cho men- 


tion'd above. At Anthony, not far from Saltaſb, is large Fiſh Pond, 
| fed 
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fed by the Sea : The Fiſh' every Evening come of their own Ac- 
cord to the Feeding-place, and will repair thither in the Day-time, 
upon making a Noiſe like the chopping of their Meat. At Saint 

eot's, not far from Bodmin, is a Lake on a wide Moor, called De 
mary Pool, which ebbs and flows every 24 Hours; tho it has not 
any known Communication with either Sea or River, from both 
which it lies at ſome Diſtance. | 

But to conclude this Article with ſomething uſeful, as well as 
curious, we ſhall juſt touch upon that valuable Commodity the 
Tin, with which this County abounds. | 

It is not clear, how long the Tin Mines have been diſcovered. 
Some earry it ſo high as the Time wherein the Phænicians flou- 
riſh'd. Others content themſelves with endeavouring to prove that 
the Romans found their Account in them, as well as the antient 
Britons. The Saxons ſeem rather to have neglected, than to have 
drawn any great Profit from them. But it is certain that Richard, 
Earl of Gornmewal, and Brother to Henry III. by cultivating this 
valuable Branch of Trade, accumulated immenſe Treaſures, as well 
* improved the Eſtates of private Perſons in this Country. 

ter his Deceaſe, the Tinners were regulated in ſuch a Manner, as 
much contributed to encourage the Adventurers, the Stannary Laws 
being ratified under the Seal of his Son Earl Edmund. Afterwards 
K. Edward III. confirmed and even enlarged their Privileges. The 
Nature of their Works is as follows: Where there N e Shoad 
(that is, black Stones containing the Ore) if it be upon hi 8 
the Miners fink Shafts, or Pits, ſometimes to a vaſt Depth, to 
come at the Mine. If the Sh is diſcovered in low Grounds, 

y carry on a Stream Work, or Drift, till they meet with the 

When the Ore is brought above Ground in the Stone, it is 

broke with Hammers, and then carried to the Stamping Mills, 
which makes it ready for the Crazing Mills, where it is bruiſed 
to Powder. After it is waſhed and cleared from Earth, c. it is 
melted at the Blowing - Houſes, into Pigs of three or four hundred 
Weight, with the Owner's Name upon them. The White is that 
which is of a ſiner Nature than the Black, and the Value is ſet 
upon it at the Coining Houſe, where it is taſted, or tried, to know 
what Price it deſerves: In Q. Elizabeth's Reign, Sir Francis Go- 
dolphin employ'd 300 Men in his -own Works, and paid 1000 /. 
| yearly: to the Cultoms. Before the End of the ſaid Reign, this 
Trade was ſo much encreaſed, chiefly by the Skill and unwearied 
Application of Sir Francis, that the Duty ariſing from Tin alone 
in this County amounted to 10;000 J. per Aunam. So much may 
one Man do, who has the Intereſt of his Country truly at Heart! 

But this is not the only valuable Mineral found here. In the 
Beds of Tin is found another Ore, called Mundick, which js thought 


to nouriſh Tin, and for many Ages was look'd upon to be of no 
D other 
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other Uſe. However, in Q. Elizabeth's Time, a landable Curioſity 
rompted ſome private Perſon to examine into the Nature of it. But 
ſome Accident or another, the Deſign miſcarried, and the Man- 
ik was thrown to Sþull, that is, thrown into the old Pats with other 
Rubbiſh, till about fifty Years ſince Sir Gilbert Clark began to 
work upon the Mundick again. Others following his Example, have 
by Degrees brought the Work to bear, and the Copper extracted 
from this, once thought uſeleſs, Ore, now brings in above 150,000/7. 
yearly, and equals in Goodneſs the beſt Swed;zh Copper, yielding 
a proportionable Quantity of the Lapis Calaminarit for making 
Braſs, Tt is computed that this Manufacture alone employs above 
100,000 Men. And inſtead of importing yearly Copper and Braſs, 
to the amount of near one hundred thouſand Pounds, we now ex- 
rt as much, if not more. Let this be an Admonition, not- to 
| rob the Nature of any of our Minerals unexamined. 


Noblemen's Seats.) Godolphin, to the Eaſtward of Maunt's Bay, 
was the Seat of that noble Family at the Conqueſt ; the Name 
then was Godolcan.—— The Earl of Radnor has a Seat called Truro. 
—7 2 3 the Seat of Lord Arundel of Treriſe. Sou, a Seat 
of Lord Lanſdrwn's. ——Tregothan is the Seat of Lord Viſcount 
Falmouth. — Mount Edgecomb, the Seat of Lord Eagecumb. : 


Remarkable Perfons.) King Arthur was born, and loſt his Life 
near Camelford. Edward, ſirnamed the Black Prince, whoſe Be- 
nevolence to Mankind made him the Darling, no leſs than his 
Courage in the greateſt Difficulties rendered him the Hero of the 
Age in which he lived. He was the firſt Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Cornabal, as Heir Apparent to the Crown of England. 
Sir John Arundel (whoſe Father was made a Count of the Empire, 
for his Bravery againſt the Turks) was Vice - Admiral in the Reigns of 
Henry VII. and VIII. he fought and took Priſoner the famous 
Scotch Pyrate Duncan Campbel. His Deſcendants loſt much Blood, 
and one of the beſt Eſtates in this County, in the Service of King 
Charles I. for which King Charles II. honoured the Family with 
the Peerage, by the Stile of Lord Arundel of Wardour in Wilfire. 
- illiam Ney, the famous Attorney-General in the Reign of 
K. Charles I Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, Author of The Connefion of 
the Old and New Teflament, a laborious Work, and of great uſe to 
thoſe who ſtudy Critical Hiſtory. - | 


Various Particulars.) Cornewal ſends no leſs than forty-four Mem- 
bers to Parliament (which is above five times as many as Middleſex, 
Londen and Weſtminſter ſend, tho' theſe latter contain above five 
Times as many Inhabitants) two Knights for the Shire, and as many 
Members for each of the following Towns 3 Bodmin, Befing, 
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Camelford, Dune wet. Launce ann Eafi-Low, Foy, Grampaund, Helfton, 
St. Germans, St. Tues, Kellington, Leſtard, Ts 5 St. me 
St. Michael, Newport, Penryn, Portgigham, Tregony, 
Truro. It Jes in the Diaceſe of Exeter, and in the Weſtern Mr 
It contains 89 Vicarages, 161 Pariſhes, and about 1,230 Vihages. 
The Diviſion of it is into nine Hundreds, containing near 25, 89 
Houſes, about 1 26,870 Inhabitants, and an Area computec 
rig. . 
The principal Fair are as follow: At Bodmin on the 25th bf 
nuary, the 12th of March, Saturday after Midlent Fun 838 
fore I bit · Sunday, and the 6th of Deas ; at Boſcaſtle on the 11th 
of Nowember ; at Camelford on the Friday after the 10th of March; 
the 15th of May, 17th of Tah, and 26th of 4. 75 at great Cul- 
him on the Sunday after Miglent-Sunday, er the Thur/day after 
Al Saints; at Foy on Shrove- Teen, and the rt of May ; at Gram 
gue an tha. 18th, of , and the 14th of June at Helfton 
on the 29th of Au „ the 28th of Ofober' ; ar Launceflow oh 
Whit-Monday, I the 24th of June; at Leftart on the e 
before, Paln· Sunday, Hely Wie. the 4 the bed d of Auguſt, the 21ſt 
of September, and the after- th of Herember ; at Eeft- 
awithiel on the 29th of Tune, the 2 4th of Auguſt, and fa of Katy 
ber 5 at Marketjew © Xx the 55 'of Yun 
de e ans ee e. 0 
, 29th bf. ave at on 1 

29th of September; at. Penſaner on the 75 alter Taj 
and before Advent ; ds 5 Stratton on the 8th of 7585 
and 29th of Nowembe at Trage on Shrove- 2M ay. baby Sf the 
of May ; at Trura = "he Wee 15 Mialhnt. Sunday, on Wh 
Sunday, the 19th of: Ki oy, 8th RY TONS pew 
on the "atk of . 5 | 
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Nene] GONE Authors have aſſerted that this County was arie 


ginally called Kumbria, for that ita antient Inhabi 
the Cambri or Britons, maintained their Ground here againſt. th 
Saxons for a long Time; and till there remain ſome Marks 
the- Brit Language in the Names of ſeyexal Places, as Caenluel 
(now Carlifle) Caerdronoch, Prurith, Penradas, $6. But at laſt it 
mitted” to the ſame Fate with the reſt of Exgland. When: 
Sexins were weaken'd by the repeated Invaſions of the Danes, the 
Inhabitants made an Effort towards freeing themſelves from 2255 
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long this Government laſted is uncertain, becauſe it is not well 


known when it _ but the Period is fixed to the Year 946, 
when a Brother of King Athe/fan's, with the Aſſiſtance of Leoline 
King of South Wales, having defeated and cruelly maim'd the then 
Royal Family, ſubjected this Province to the King of Scotland, on 
Condition that he ſhould defend the Northern of England 
againſt all Invaders. When William the Conqueror came in, he 
found. Cumberland ſo impoveriſh'd, that he freed it from all Taxes, 
and never enter'd it in his Dome/day Book, with the other Coun- 
ties of England, 3 . | 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Scotland, on the Weſt 
by the 7-i/ Sea, and on the South by Lancaſhire. It is about 
kfry-fiveMiles in length from North to South, thirty- eight in Breadth 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and in Circumference about one _ and 
fixty cight. Carliſle is ſituated two hundred and thirty-five Miles 
North Weſt and by North from London. | 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is cold and piercing, A not 
ſo. much as might be expected from its Northern Situation, by rea- 
fon of the Hills which ſhelter it on the Side next Scotland. The 
Mountains feed large Flocks of Sheep, whoſe Fleſh is particular- 

ſweet and good. Neither are the Vales deficient, as to Corn, c. 
10 that the Soil may be juſtly commended for its Fertility, as 
well as the Country in for the pleaſant Proſpects it affords, 
Which would be full greater, if Trees could be brought to thrive 
better than they generally do. The chief Commodities are Coal, 
Lead, Copper, Lapis Calaminaris, Black Lead (called by the In- 
- habitants ada, Fiſh, eſpecially Salmon, Wild Fowl, Pearls, &c. 
The Black Lead, which is almoſt peculiar to this Country, is not 
properly a Metal or Mineral, but rather an Earth ſtrongly impreg- 


nated with the Streams of Lead. There is more of it here, than 


ſuffices for the Conſumption throughout Europe. As to the Pearls, 
they are found in the Muſcles near the Mouth of a Brook called 
Irt, which empties itſelf into the Sea a little to the North of Ra- 
venglaſt. One Muſcle often contains ſeveral Pearls, generally 
Tmall and not very bright. A Patent has been granted lately to 
ſome Undertakers of this Fiſhery, but it is much queſtioned whe- 
ther it will turn to any conſiderable Advantage. 


Rivers.) This County abounds with Rivers, and large Bodies of 
Water, called by the Inhabitants Meres ; of the former the Eden 
and Derwent are the chief. The Eden takes its Riſe from Ulles- 
Water (famous for Char, a ſmall delicious Fiſh, peculiar to it and 
* Wynandermere in Weſtmoreland) and after a Courſe of about thirty 
Miles to the Northward, it turns to the Weſt, and paſſing by 

Carliſie, 
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| Carliſle, falls into Solway Frith. The Derwent, remarkable for its 
Plenty of Salmon, runs thro* the middle of the County, . paſſe® 
by Cackermouth, and diſcharges itſelf into the 1-14 Sea near Nori 
ington. 


Chief Towwns.] Carliſle, Brampton, Ferbye, Wigton, Cockermouth, 
. Workington, Egremond, Ravenglaſs, Keſwick, Penrith, Whiteha- 


wen. 

Carliſle, a City of ſo t Antiquity, that it was a Place of 
Note before > rs nh —* E ka AK according to the Bri- 

tiſb Chronicle, it was built by Luel or Lugubal, and from him 

called Caer-Zuel, In the Time of the Emperor Claudius, the Ro- 

man Legions had made a Progreſs thus far Northward, and fixed 

their Station, or Head Quarters here, calling it Luguba/lum. Hence 

it is that ſo many Roman Monuments have been, and ſtill are diſ- 

covered in this Neighbourhood, and indeed through the whole 

County, which affords much Matter of Speculation to the curious 

Searchers into Antiquity. When the Roman Soldiery were recall'd 

out of Britain, the Scots and Pi&#s ravaged theſe Parts, and leſt 

this City buried under its Ruins, in which Condition it remained 

till about the Year 680, when it was rebuilt by . ſecured 

with a Stone Wall, the Church repaired, and a College of Ca- 

nons or Prebends annexed to it. Nevertheleſs, in little more than 

a hundred Years, it was again utterly deſtroy' d by the Danes, and 

left deſolate for the Space of two Centuries ; when William Rufus, 

in his return from Scotland, was ſo taken with the Situation, that 

he repaired it, both as to the Fortifications as well as the Houſes, 

and placed here a Colony firſt of Flemings, and * afterwards 

of Exzliþ Huſbandmen, from the more Southern Provinces, far | 
the Improvement of the Lands which had then lain ſo long uncul- 

tivated. As a Barrier Town, ſeveral of the ſucceeding Kings 

| thought proper to ſtrengthen and encourage it ; however it was 

twice taken by the Scots, wiz. in the Reigns of the Kings Stephen | 
and Jobn, and much oftner beſieged, tho' in vain, In the four- | 
teenth Year of Richard II. we find above 1500 Houſes, the Ca- 1 
thedral and Suburbs deſtroyed by Fire. Nevertheleſs, as it was 
always looked upon by the Crown as a Place of Importance be · 
fore the Union with Scotland, it — Degrees reſtor d to its an- 


tient Strength and Splendor. At preſent it is a populous well-built 
City, walled in, with three Gates. Its Trade, which is chjefly in 
Fuſtians, is conſiderable. It is under the Government of a Mayor, 
twelve Aldermen, &c, The Market, which is kept on Sg- 
turday, is much frequented. King Edward I. held a Parliament 
here, in the latter End of his Reign. f 
Penrith (valgarly Perith) ſo called hy the Fritons, to expreſs the 
Redneſs of the Earth 1 and the Stone with mn 
| D 3 . 
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built. Its Trade and Wealth render it the ſecond Town of Note 
in the County. The Market Houſe is very large, and a good 
be. omg; of Corn is fold on Tueſdays, as there is of Cattle every 
Saturday, from Whitſunday to the firſt of Auguſt. 

| Cockermouth is a_ neat built Town, divided into two Parts by 
the River Cocker, and has two Bridges over it, which here falling 
into the Darwent, gives the Name to the Town. Its Situation is 
low between two Hills, on one of which is placed the Church, and 
on the other (which has the Appearance of being artificial) next 
the Darwent is the Caſtle. His Grace the Duke of Somerſet, Pro- 
ptietor of it, has lately built ſome Conveniences for keeping his 

Courts, &c. but the greateſt Part of the Caſtle is in a ruinous 
Condition, tho* otherwiſe a Place of Strength. The Town is 
populous and has ſome Share of Trade. The Market is on Tue/- 


© Fhite-Hoven ought not to be omitted, which has of late been 
much improved as to its Trade, chiefly by the Care, and at the 
Expence of the Lowwther Family, who have ſhewn by this Exam- 
ple, well worthy of the Imitation of our Nobility and Gentry, 

ow much their own, as well as the general Intereſt of their re- 
ſpective Counties, may be promoted by a judicious Application of 
what is often laviſhly, if not criminally ſquander'd away. Tt 
ſupplies ſeveral Parts of Ireland and Scotland with Coals and Salt. 
The Market is on Thurſday. | 


 Curiofities.) At Pap-Caſtle, generally thought to be the Paln- 
Cafile of the Saxons, about three Miles from Cockermouth, was found 
a Veſſel of green Stone, adorn'd with ſeveral Images relating to 
the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, and from a Runic Inſcription is 
judged to have been uſed in conferring that Sacrament on Ekard a 
Daniſh General, who with many of his Officers and Soldiers were 
converted to the Chriſtian Faith. At Workington are diſcovered 
the Ruins of a Wall, carried on from thence to the River E= about 
five Miles to the Northward, and ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the Roman General Sti/lico, to prevent the Landing of the Scots 
from Ireland —Near Elenburgh, ſituated on the Mouth of the E/r, 
have been found ſeveral Altars and Inſcriptions, which ſhew that 
the firſt Dalmatian Cohort, and the firſt Herculban Wing, were 
Rationed in that Neighbourhood. We find in ſome of them, the 
Name of Belatucadrus given to 'Mars, which I don't remember 
to have obſerved elſewhere. It's certain, that Pagan Deity was 
worſhipped in the Eaſtern Parts of the World under the Name cf 
Bel, Baal and Belinus, from whence probably theſe Soldiers, fond 
of a harſh ſounding Word, coined their Belatucardus Burgh upon 
Sands, in Sofway Frith, remarkable for a Sea Fight between the 
Engliſh and Scots while the Tide was in, and upon the Ebb follow- 

I ed 
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ed by an Engagement of the Cavalry on the ſame Spot, It is men · 
tion'd, becauſe Pliay has made a mighty Wonder of ſuch an Inci- 
dent in Caramania. But this Place is much more famous for the 
Death of the magnanimous Eduard I. whoſe repeated ViRories over 
the Scots, — have reflected a much greater Luſtre on the 
Crown of England, if they had not been attended with ſome In- 
ſtances of Cruelty and Revenge, ſcarce reconcileable with true 
Courage. Here is a ſquare Stone Pillar about thirty Foot high, in 
memory of this great Prince, as the Inſcription on the Weſt Side 
declares; that on the North Side ſhews, it was erected by Henry 
Duke of Norfolk in the Year 1685, deſcended from the faid King 
Edward. In Penrith Church is an Inſcription, intimating, that in 
the Year 1598 there died of the Plague in this Town, Cariiſie, 
Richmond and Kendal, upwards of eight thouſand Perſons, of which 
Particular we find no mention in any of our Hiſtorians. Not far 
from hence, on the Banks of the Eden, is a Grotto almoſt inac- 
ceſlible, conſiſting of two Rooms dug out of the ſolid Rock, and 
formerly ſecur'd by ſtrong Iron Gates. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
uſed as a Place of Safety in times of Invaſion, &c.—— Netherby, 
now a little Village, but by the Ruins it certainly muſt have been 
a large City, and from ſeveral Circumſtances, was the * — of the 
Romans, where the Tribune of the firſt Cohort of the /Z/fures was 
ftation'd. Here is an Inſcription in memory of the Emperor Hadri 
an, made by the ſecond Legion, called Augufia, Some time ſince a 
large gold Coin of Nero was found.---Near Brampton, there are cut 
— Rock, called Helbeck, 3 _ the River — 9 — 
criptions an Enſign of the ſecon ion, probably when 
Agricola was TONE Whitfield —— was, in the Me- 
mory of Man, the Heads of a Stag and a Hound nailed upon 3 
Hawthorn Tree. They had, it ſeems, run a Chace from this 
Park to Red Kirk in Scotland, and back again, which cannot be lefs 
than 120 Miles. The Stag cleared the Pale, and died on the inſide, 
as the Hound did on the out, after attempting the Pale in vain. 
The famous Wall called the Pics Wall, was firſt begun by the 
Emperor Hadrian, croſſing the North End of this County from 
Boulneſs on Sokway Frith; it runs through the Southern Part of 
Northumberland, and ends at the German Ocean, near the Mouth 
of the River Tyne, being eighty Miles in Length. The Bounds 
of the Roman Empire had been extended farther North, but Hadrian 
brought them back to this Tract. He made a kind of mural 
Hedge with Stakes and Turf, having a deep Ditch before it; 
but the Emperor Severus repaired it, and added conſiderably to 
its Strength, which had been too flight to reſtrain the Invaſions of 
the Pits, by building Stone Fortreſſes and Turrets at proper 
Diſtances, that the Alarm might be given from one to another, 
by the Sound of Trumpet. When the Romans, by the Ms: 099 
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of the Empire in other Parts, were obliged to withdraw their 
Troops out of Britain, they aſſiſted the Inhabitants of theſe Parts 
to build a Wall of Stone about eight Foot broad and twelve Foot 
high, the Ruins of which are till found in many Places along this 
Tract. Among the Rubbiſh was found not long fince, a little 
winged Image, reſembling the God Terminus, . uſually laid in the 
Foundations of Boundaries ; as alſo, ſome Pieces of-a hollow Braſs 
Pipe, which tis ſuppoſed was laid along the Wall, to convey the 
Sound of the Voice from one Turret to another. 5 


Noblemen's Seats.) Drumburgh Caſtle, upon Sofway Firth, be- 
longs to his Grace the Duke of Nerfo/k. Cockermouth Caſtle, be- 
longs to his Grace the Duke of Somerſet, Naworth, ten Miles 
North Eaſt from Carliſie, is a Seat of the Earl of Carlifle's. Kirk- 
Ofveald, about 13Miles South Eaſt from Carliſie, and Dakers Caſtile, 
four Miles S. W. from Penrith, belong both to the Earl of Sex. 


Remarkable Perſons.) John de Kirby, Biſhop of Carliſle, when 
the Scots had plunder'd the Country, laid by the Croſier and took 
up the Sword with ſo much Succeſs, that perſuing the Ravagers 
and taking them at a Diſadvantage, he utterly broke and defeat- 
ed their whole Army, and return'd triumphant with the reco- 
vered Spoil.— At Holme Cultrum,about four Miles North Weſt from 
Wigton, lived Michael Scot, a religious Man, whoſe Knowledge in 
the Mathematicks and natural Magick, brought him, like Friar 
Bacon, into the Repute of being a Conjurer.— In the Church Yard 
at Penrith, are two large Pyramidical Pillars, four Yards high, and 
diſtant from each other about five, ſaid to be ſet up in Memory of 
Sir Owen Cæſarius, whoſe Strength muſt have been very great, if 
it was anſwerable to the Stature here given him, for he is ſuppos'd 
to have been able to reach from one Pillar to the other. His 
Courage was very great, and with his other perſonal Qualifications, 
employ'd, as it is ſaid, for the Benefit of his Countrymen. 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends fix Members to Parlia- 
ment, two for the Shire, two for Carliſie, and two for Cockermouth. 
It lies partly in the Dioceſes of Cheſter and Carli//e, and in the 
Northern Circuit. It is divided into five Wards, containing thirty 
ſeven, Vicarages, ninety Pariſhes, near 447 Villages, 14,825 Houſes, 


and about 74,125 Inhabitants.. The Area of the County is com- 


puted to contain 1,040,000 Acres. 

be principal Fairs are theſe : At Bramp/or on the 11th of Juxe, 
the roth and 15th of Augu/ ; at Carlisle on the Wedneſday before 
Zafter, on the firſt Wedneſday in June, and the 15th of Auguſt; 
at Cichermouth on Whit-Mondey, and the 2gth of September ; at 
Kefwick on the 224 of July; at Penrith on HWhit-Tueſday 3 at Ri- 
wenglaſt on the 25th of Jh. | 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


Name.] CQOME late Writers are of Opinion that this County 

takes its Name from Derby Town, and yet affirm that 
the County was by the Saxony called Deorby/ire, and the Town of 
Derby, by the Name of Northworthig ; and then tell us very 
gravely, that the Danes gave the Name of Deoraby to the Town. 


All that can be gathered trom this, is, that the Town rather took 


its Name from the County, as the Saxons preceded the Danes, - in 
Priority of Time, by upwards of three hundred Years. 'The Truth 
is, the Origin of the Name is now loft. Bd 

When the Romans invaded Britain, this and the five following 
Counties, Northamptonſhire, Leiceflerſbire, Rutlandhire, Lincolnſhire ' 
and Nottinghamſhire, were inhabited by the Coritani. During the 
Saxon Heptarchy they were all comprehended under the Kingdom 
of Mercia. | 


Situation.) This County lies in the Middle of England, inclining 
a little to the Northward. It borders upon Yorif:re on the North, 
upon Nottingham/hire to the Eaſt, upon Cheſhire and Staffordbire 
to the Weſt, and the Southern Point of it touches upon Warwick- 
ſhire and Leiceflerſhire. It meaſures in Length near forty Miles, 
and in the Northern Parts it is about thirty broad, but in the 
Southern not above fix, The Circumference is computed to be 
near one hundred and thirty Miles. Derby is ninety-ſeven Miles 
N. N. W. fram Landon. HEY 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air, eſpecially on the Eaſt fide, is 
wholſome and agreable, but in the Peak it is ſharper and more 
various as to Wind and Rain. The Eaſtern Parts are pleaſant and 
fruitful as to moſt ſorts of Grain, but particularly Barley. Nei- 

ther is the Peak (the Weſtern Part) deſtitute of Commodities; for 
not only the bleak Mountains, however hideous to the Eye, pro- 
duce great Quantities of the beſt Lead, Stibium Antimony) Marble, 
Alabaſter, a coarſe ſort of Cryſtal, Iron, Pit- Coal, Grindſtones, &c. but 
even here, in the intermediate Vallies, there is greatplenty of Graſs. 


' Riwers.] The principal Rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the 
Erwaſh and the Trent, The Derwent and Dove both riſe in the 
Peak, the firſt running from North Weſt to South Eaſt thro' the 
Middle of the County, and emptying itſelf into the Trent about 
eight Miles below Dey ; the ſecond parts this County from Sraf- 
fordſhbire, and falls into the Trent about five Miles North of Burton 


upon Trent. Of the Trent we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere, it only viſit- 


ing for a little Space the Southern Parts of this County, The 
Pove, whoſe blue Tranſparency is thought by ſome to account for 
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its Name, ſhares with the Mile in its prolifick Property; for its 
Inundations, which are very frequent, enrich the Soil over which 
they happen to ſpread. 'This Fertility is generally attributed to 
the Current's ariſing in and running over a Bed of Lime ſtones. 


This River is particularly famous for Fiſh, eſpecially Grailings. 


Chief Towns.) The chief Towns are Derby, Acborns, Wirkes- 
evorth, Alfreton, Cheſterfield and Tidefwal. 1 

Derby, the County Town, is fituated on the Weſtern Banks of 
the River Derwent, over which it has a fair Stone Bridge. Here 
that Heroine Ezhe/feda, at the Head of the Mercian Forces, en- 
tirely defeated an Army of Danes. The Buildings now are hand- 
ſome, and the Town very pleaſant, which draws many of the 
Gentry, eſpecially ſuch whoſe Eſtates are in the Peak, to reſide 
here. It is adorned with a beautiful Town-Houſe, built with 
Free ſtone, and is ſo populous, as to contain five Pariſh Churches. 
Here is a Staple for Wool, but the chief Trade is in Malt and 
Ale, well known throughout Engl/azd. On the latter, Henry of 
Auranches, Poet Laureat in the Reign of K. Henry III, made a 
whimſical Remark in the following Verſes. 


Neſcio, quod Stygia Manſtrum conforme paludi 
Cervifiam plerique wocant ; nil fpifſius illa 

Dum bibitur ; nil clarius eft dum mingitur ; unde 
Conflat, quod multas faces in ventre reliquit. 


Of this ſtrange Drink, ſo like the Stygian Lake, 
Men call it Ae, I know not what to make. 

They drink it thick, and piſs it wond'rous thin: 
What ſtore of Dregs muſt needs remain within ? 


The Town is govern'd by a Mayor, High Steward, nine Alder- 
men, a Recorder, fourteen Brothers, fourteen capital Burgefles, 
with a Town-Clerk. The Church of All Saints deſeryes to be 
mention'd in particular, on account of its beautiful Tower, which 
is ſo as far as Gothick Architecture can effect; it is near 178 Feet in 
Height. The Market Days are Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

—_ is pleaſantly ſituated near the Confluence of two ſmall 
Rivers, the Jbber and Rother, in a very good Soil, with a Hill be- 
hind it, to break the Keenneſs of the North Winds. It was made 
a free Borough by King John, and became ſtill more remarkable 
in the following Reign, for a great Battle fought here between King 
Henry III. and the Barons, in which the latter were defeated. 
By the Name Chefer, it muſt be a Place of Antiquity, but its 
Origin is now loſt. It is govern'd by a Mayor and Aldermen, 
and has a great Market on Saturdays for Corn, Lead, and other 
Commodities, 

Curigfities. 
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Crriaſtties.] Melborn, a Heap of Ruins, but formerly a Royal 
Manſion with a Caftle. Here was detained a Priſoner, for up- 
wards of nineteen Years, John Duke of Bourbon, taken by King 
Henry V. in the memorable Battle of Agincourt.—At Derby is the 
famous Engine for making Thrown-Silk, the Model of which Sir 
Thomas Lombe brought from Italy, and at a great Expence erected 
here on the Deravent, which, by the Mills, gives Motion to 
26,586 Wheels and 97,746 Movements. Every time the Water- 
wheel goes round, no leſs than 73,726 Yards of Silk are 
wrought, which - amounts to 318,504,960 Yards in twenty-four 
Hours. With this Engine one Workman can twiſt as much 
Silk, but in a much better Manner, than fiſty can do without it. 
In conſideration of this Improvement the Parliament gave the Sum 
of fourteen thouſand Pounds to Sir Thomas Lombe, with this Condi- 
tion, that an exact Model ſhould be taken of the Engine. The 
Curious may ſee this Model, in the Record Office at the Toer of 
London.———The Weſtern Part of this County, the Peat, abounds 
with Wonders, or Curioſities, which are generally reduced. to 
theſe ſeven. The firſt is Chat/worth, the Seat of the Duke of 
Dewvonſpbire; for which ſee the Article of Noblemen's Seats. The 
ſecond is the Mountain of Mam Tor, about ſeven Miles N. N. W. 
from Tidefwal, which is continually mouldering away, but never 
diminiſhes ; that is, the Decreaſe is not diſcernible to the Eye, any 
otherwiſe than' as it contributes to raiſe a Hill at the Foot of it, 
by the Earth and Stones, which ſometimes fall with great Noiſe 
and Impetuofity.The Name ſignifies a Mother Tower. —— The third 
Wonder is E/den-Holr, about four Miles from the ſame Place. 
This is a Chaſm in the Side of a Mountain, near ſeven Yards 
wide, and fourteen long, diminiſhing in Extent within the Rock, 
but of what Depth is not known. A Plummet once drew 884 
Yards of Line after it, whereof the laſt eighty were wet, with- 
out finding a Bottom. However, as it is nor ndicular, the 
Plummet ſometimes ſtops at half that Depth. The Earl of Lei- 
cefter, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, hired a poor Wretch to 
venture down in a Baſket: 4 200 Ells I he 7 drawn 
again, but, to the great Diſappointment o curious Enquirer, 
he had loft his A ay and dena few Days aſterwards, 5 
ever eoming to himſelf. Strangers, when they go to view it, often 
throw a large Stone down, which is heard to rebound from fide to 
fide, till the Sound is entirely loſt in one confuſed Noiſe. The 
fourth Wonder is Buxton Wells, which beſides their Medicinal Uſe, 
have this ſurpriſing Particular, that within five Foot of one of the 
hot Springs, there ariſes a cold one. The hot Spring is by Doctor 
Leigh and others preferr'd to the hot Waters at Bath, its Uſe never 
being attended with the ill Conſequences which have ſome» 
times been experienced from the latter. The Nature of * 
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Wells is ſulphurous, with a ſmall Quantity of ſaline Particles, but 
not in the leaſt impregnated with Vitriol. Hence it is that they 
are very palatable in Compariſon with moſt other Medicinal Wa- 
ters. Theſe Wells are often recommended by Phyſicians, both for 
drinking and bathing, in moſt Cafes which can be relieved by ſuch 
Methods, but particularly where the Complaint is Scorbatick, Rheu- 
matick or Nervous. 'They were much eſteemed by the Romans, as 
appears from a high Road, and other Marks of Antiquity left 
— by them. Mary Queen of Scots has left this Latin Diſtich 
{ſomething altered from one of Julius Cæſar's) cut witha Diamond 
on a Pane of Glaſs. 


Buxtona, guæ callide celtbrabere nemine hmphe, 
Forte mihi paſtbac non adeunda, vale. 


Buxton, whoſe Fame thy Baths ſhall ever tell, | 
Whom I perhaps ſhall ſee no more, farewell. 


The fifth Wonder is Tydefwal Spring, which at unequal Periods 
ebbs and flows with a gurgling Noiſe, about three Quarters of a 
Yard. The Spring is not much above a Yard deep, and about 
the ſame Dimenſion in Diameter. 'This is very eaſily accounted 
for, if we imagine the Spring to be extraordinarily ſupplied from 
the Overflowings of ſome internal Body of Water, lying upon a 
higher Level, and driving the Air before them. The ſixth Wonder 
is Pool: Hole near Buxton. The Entrance for ſeveral Paces is ver 
low, but ſoon opens into a very lofty Vault like the Inſide of a 
Gothick Cathedral. The Height is certainly very great, yet much 
ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, who reckon it a quarter of a Mile 
perpendicalar, tho' in Length it exceeds that Dimenſion. A Current 
of Water, which runs along the Middle, adds, by its ſounding 
Stream, re-echo'd on all Sides, very much to the Aſtoniſhment of 
all who viſit this vaſt Concave. The Drops of Water which hang 
from the Roof and on the Sides, have an amuſing Effe& ; for they 
not only reflect numberleſs Rays from the Candles carried by the 
Guides, but, as they are of a petrifying Quality, they harden in 
ſeveral Places into yarious Forms, which, with the Help of a 
ſtrong Imagination, may paſs for Lions, Fonts, Organs, &c. 
What is called the Queen of Scots Pillar, owes it Origin to the 
ſame Cauſe. It is clear and bright like Alabaſter, but probably 
takes more of the Nature of that Spar, which is found about 
n The ſeventh Wonder is called the Devil's A——e, about fix 
Miles N. N. W. from Tidefwal. The Entrance into it differs from 
that of Pool s- Hole, being wide at firſt and upwards of 30 Foot 
dicular. Several Cottagers dwell under it, who ſeem in a 


great Meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding Strangers into the n 
| whi 
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which is croſſed by four Streams of Water, and then is thought 
impaſlable. The Vault in ſeveral Places makes a noble Appearance, 


which is particularly beautiful by being checquered with various co— 


lour'd Stones.---But all theſe Wonders are very poetically deſcribed 


by Mr. Hobbes. They are likewiſe wittily diſcanted on byC. few? oo of 


At Quarenden and Stanly are Chalybeat Waters, much comm 
ed; they have the ſame Qualities with thoſe of Tunbridge. © 


Neblemen's Seats.) Chatſworth, the Seat of the Duke of Down. 


ſhire, deſervedly fliled the firſt Wonder of the Peak. It is ſituated 


on the Eaſt fide of the River Derwent, about twenty Miles North 
of Derby, and fally atones for all the dreary Regions, ſurrotinding 
it. This magnificent Pile of Buildings has always ſurpaſs'd the 


moſt languing Expectations of Strangers; and the extenſive beauti- 


ful Gardens, Waterworks, c. which look like a diſtin Crea- 
tion from the reſt of the Country, make Paradiſe naturally occurr 


to the Mind of the aſtoniſhed Beholder. It would be endleſs to 


deſcribe the ſtately Apartments, Paintings by Yerria Pictures, 
Statues, c. all which, ſupported by the fine Addreſs of that truly 
polite Gentleman the late Dake of Dewonſbire, drew the following 
Compliment from Marſhal Tallard: * When I return into my own 
Country, and reckon up the Days of my, Captivity, I ſhall leave 
« out thoſe I ſpent at Chatſworth.” Here was detain'd Priſoner 
nineteen Years that unfortunate Princeſs Mary Queen of Scets,- and 
an Apartment till is honoured with her Name, tho' the Houſe has 
been lately built. Hardwick, another Seat belonging to the Duke 
of Devonſhire. — Belfover Cafile, and Haddon belong to the. Duke 
of Newcaſtle. ——Bratby, about ſeven Miles South from Derby, a 
noble Seat of the Earl of Cheſter field. Sutton was a Seat of the 
late Earl of Scar/dale's.——Shirley belongs to the Earl of Ferrers. 


Remarkable Per ſont.] Charles Blount, Earl of Devonſhire, famous 
for his valiant Behaviour againſt the Spaniards and Iriſb in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth and King Fames I. Anthony Fitzherbert, the 
great Lawyer, and Author of that uſeful Wark De Natura Brewiun, 
of the Nature of Writs.—Sir Robert Curſor whoſe great Valour 
both at Home and abroad, was rewarded by King Henry VII. with 
Knighthood, and by the Emperor Maximilian, with a Barony. in 
the — dufin Cackain, remarkable for his Poetry in the 
Reigns of Charles I. and II. 112 4560 


Various Particulars.) Derbyſhire ſends four Members to Parlia- 
ment, two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for Derby 
Town, It lies in the Dioceſe of Lizchfield and Coventry, and in the 
Midland Cireuit. It contains fifty-three Vicarages, 106 Pariſhes, 
and near 500 Villages. Its Diviſion is into five Hundreds, — 

N poſe 
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poſed to contain 21,155 Houſes, upwards of 105,500 Inhabitants, 


with an Area of about 680,000 Acres. 


The 5 Fairs are, at Alfreton on the 2oth of F uly; at Iſburn 
on the 3d and icth of May, the aqth of September, the 8th of Ofe- 
ber, and z7th of November; at Chappel in Frith on Aſcenſion Day, 
on the 4th of May, the iſt of Jure, the 7th and 27th of July, and 
on the 5th of Oober ; at Cheſterfield on the 28th of February, the 
ath of May, the 8th of Fuly, and the 14th of September ; at Derby 
on the 13th of January, the 27th of March, the 7 and 25th of April, 
the 19th, 23d, and 29th of June, the 25th of Jh, and the 22d of 
September ; at Tidefwalon the 3d of and the 18th of Oober; 
at Wark/worth on the 2d of May; at V inſire on the 20th of April, 
the 23d of June, the 16th of October, and 28th of Nowember. 
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Name.) "PPHIS County, with cel, vb inhabited by the 


1 Danmonii, when the Romans firſt invaded Britain. 
This Divihon of the antient Inhabitants of our Ifland are cele- 
brated by D iodorus Siculas for their great Courage, and a kind 
of Politeneſs which, even in thoſe barbarous Ages, eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed them from the reſt of their Countrymen. The Names 
which the Britons gave it, vis. Deunan and * both im- 
y the Nature of the Situation of moſt of the Towns, in deep 
Vallies. The Saxons, who gave it the preſent Name, found a 
ſtout and noble Reſiſtance here, and ſuch a ſtop was put to the 
Rapidity of their Conqueſts, that they were not Maſters of it till 
upwards of 460 Years after they began to infeſt Britais. 


Situation.] The Severn Sea bounds Devonſpire on the North, as 
does Somer/et/hire on the Eaſt, Carnaval on the Weſt, and the Ex- 
gli Channel on the South. The Breadth (where wideſt) meaſures 


fifty-four Miles, and the Length ſixty- one. Exeter is 138 Miles 
Weſt South Welt from Landon. l 


Air, Soil, Cimmodities.] The Air is healthful, and mild in the 
Vallies, but very ſharp on the Hills. It has been remark'd of this 
County, that the Gout (generally an Attendant of the TP 


here attacks the Poor and Rich indiſcriminately ; which, as to 


meaner Sort, is attributed to their great Uſe of ſweet Cyder. The 
Soil is various, the Hills are barren, and the lower Grounds of them- 
ſelves fruitful, but much more ſo by the commendable Induſtry of 
the Inhabitants, particularly in D iring, that is, paring and 
burning the Surface, which as it is probably derived from them 
into other Parts of England, ſo it carries the Name of the Coun- 
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77 vulgarly ſometime called Degſbire, as Mr. Cambden, aſſerts. 

he Eaſtern Part feeds Sheep, and produces good Corn where it is 
chalky, but where marſhy it is generally very pernycious. to Sheep. 
And the Nature of the Soil is ſuch, that in Spring and Autwmr, 
after Rain, it ſends up a ſtrong Heat, like that which comes 
a Hot Bed. The Southern Part is very juſtly filed the Garden of 
Devonfire for- its great Fruitfulneſs, © | e 

Its chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, Wool, Sen- Fiſh and 
Fowl, Kerſies, Serges and Bone-lace, Lead, Tin, Cyder, ſome 
Silver and Loadſtones. And tho? the Silver Mines are not at pre- 
ſent much J yet it is certain they have formerly yielded a 
conſiderable Profit ; for in the Year 1293, no leſs than 370 Pound 
weight of fine Silver was extracted here; in the following Year 
we 


d 521 Pound Weight extracted; and in the Year Fining 709 


Pound weight. The Cyder has in long Sea Voyages been 

preferable to Beer; one Ton of the former going as far as three 
of the latter; in hot Climates it is ſaid to keep much better, and 
conſequently is generally thought much wholſomer. 


Rivers]: This County abounds with Rivers, inſomugh that there 
are reckoned in is upwards of one hundred and fifty Bridges ; but 
the two principal Rivers are the Tamar and the &. 
The Tamar, which parts this County from Corawa!, . takes its 
Riſe in the Hills near comb, and runs into the Fg 
at Phmouth by a-Courſe nearly from North to South. Its Salmon 
both for Numbers and Goodneſs are remarkable. The Ex forms 
a Courſe upon the ſame Points from the Heart of the County, and 
paſling by Exeter falls into the fame :Sea. _ r 
Chief Towns. ] Exeter, Pls wh, F | | 
Hexiton, 2 : Riddeford, Tavifiock, 4hhburton, Tiverton, Be- 
ralfton, and Daraamt ß... 
Exeter, ( ſo called by Contraction inſlead of fas Caſtle on 


ES @4 


the River Ex) is the Auguſia of the Romans, the 1/ca of Ptolemy, 
the 1/ca Daumoniarum of Antonine, and the. Caer 1/e of the Welch, 
.who alſo called it Pen Caer, i. e. the chief City. In King Athelflan's 
Time it was called Manlton, from the great Number of religious 
Houſes contained in it; but that Prince, upon reducing it under 
the Dominion of the Eng, gave it its preſent Name, and fortified 
it with a Stone Wall and Towers. For ſome time after this it was 
honoured with the Reſidence of the Weſt Saxon King. 
It has always been a Place of great Trade, and is ſo at preſent, 
ns well as the whole County; but it is generally apprehended there 
is not now ſo much Commerce, nor the Ma acturers ſo fully 
em ayes as formerly. However it is to be hoped that ſuch Vi- 


iſſitu 


fan, Totne/i, Ohebampt oh, 


both here and in other Parts of the Kingdom, will - 
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fail to excite the Attention, and whet the Induſtry of all thoſe wic 
can any ways contribute to promote what may juſtly be called the 
vital Motion of Old England. Fs 

This City is advantageouſly ſituated on a fiſing Ground, and 
conſiſts of four principal Streets, (beſides leſſer ones) centering at 
a handſome Conduit: The High-ftreet particularly makes a noble 
Appearance; for beſides it's being broad, and in a direct Line, the 
Buildings, tho? generally according to the old Model, yet are 
not 1 nt.” The Walls, which afford a beautiful Proſpect of 
the fine Country ſurrounding them, are in good Repair, and have 
formerly withſtood mor 5 tho' ſometimes have not been 
Proof againſt the Fury ir Beſiegers. What has expoſed this 
Place many times to ſuch Calamities, is the commendable Adhe- 
rence of the Inhabitants to the. City's Motto, Semper Fidelis, to 
expreſs their Averſion to all Novelties and Inſurre&ions.-) The 
Cathedral is a magnificent Pile of Building, which tho“ upwatds of 
four hundred Years in Execution, betrays no unſeemly Diſagree- 
ment in the whole. The Body and Iſles are vaulted, meaſuring 
372 Feet in Length, and 72 in Breadth. =. ; 
The civil Government is lodged in the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council; they have a Recorder, Sheriff, Chamber- 
lain, Town-Clerk, Sword-Bearer, &c. We muſt not omit what 
this City ſuffered from the Reſentment of one of the Courtney's, 
Earl of Devonſbire, on a trifling Occaſion. For that Nobleman, 
to revenge his * of ſome Fiſh from the Market, 
choak' d up the River below Exeter, and entirely ruined the Na- 
vigation of it, which before brought = up to the City Walls. 
This cruel Treatment has in a great Meaſure, by the chearful 
Contribution of the Inhabitants, under the Sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, been remedied, and a Channel cut, which, by the 
Contrivance of Sluices and Gates, admits the largeſt Barges. The 
Market Days are Wedneſdays and Fridays. =P 

Plymouth, ſituated on the Mouth of the River Pm, where it 
falls into the Tamar, was antiently called Sutton or South Town. 
We find it to have been a Place of ſome Conſideration in the Time 
of Edward III, but after that it decayed very much till within 
two hundred Years ago, when the Commodiouſneſs of the Harbour, 
which admits of the largeſt Ships under Sail, raiſed it once mqy 
from Obſcurity. It is now a large populous 'Town, and enjo' 
a good Share of Trade; but what contributes moſt to its flouriſh- 
ing Condition is the Dock, which is capable of building of Firſt 
Rates. It was begun by King Villiam, and finiſhed by Q. Anne 
upon a noble Model, exactly well adapted to the Uſe for which it 
was deſign'd. It has two Pariſh Churches, but as the Cure of 
Souls is very large in each of them, the Pariſh Clerks are in Dea- 
ons Orders, by which they are qualified to marry, chiiften, _ | 
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29 
read both Leſſons, and adminiſter the The Town is well for- 
tified both by a ſtrong Citadel, and the Ifland of St, Nicholas, which 
lies before it. The Corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, twelve Al- 
dermen, twenty - ſour Common Council Men, a Recorder, and 
3 Clerk. The Market Days are Monday, Thut ſay and 68. 
ur 
| 150 the Entrance of the Bay lies the Edftone Rock, which is do- 
vered at high Water. Here Mr. Vinſlaniy built a Light. Houſe,which 
he imagined would ftand againſt any Storm. But the furious Hur- 
ricane in the Year 1703 convinced him by woeful -Experience of 
his Miſtake. Another has been fince erected by the Corporation 
of the Trinity- Houſe. 
Dartmouth, ſo called from its Situation on the Bay, formed by 
the River Dart in the Engli6 Channel, was formerly three diſtin 
Towns ; wiz. Clifton, Dartmouth and Hardneſs ; and ſtill ſends two 
Members to Parliament, under that triple Denomination.” It is 
built in a Semi-circle on the Aſcent of a ſteep Hill, and carries on 
a pretty good Trade to Spain, Portugal, Ttaly, the Plantations, and 
particularly to Newwfoun land, The Corporation conſiſts of a May- 
or, Recorder, twelve Maſters or Magiſtrates, two Bailiffs, a Towns 
Clerk and a High-Steward. The Market Day is Friday. In the 
Reign of Henry IV. it was beſieged by the French, but was 6 
gallantly defended by the Inhabitants, and particularly the Wo 
men, that the Enemy was routed, and the General 2 
with ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction were made Priſoners, | 


| Curiofities.) At Lamerton, two Miles from Taviſtock, among o- 
ther 4rd ho of the Tremain Family in the Pariſh Charch, are 


the Figures of Nicholas and Andrew, Twins, who in Features, 'Sths 1 1 


ture, Voice, c. ſo exactly reſembled each other, that their moſt 
intimate Friends could not always diftinguiſh them yet all this 
was ſurpaſy'd by a wonderful Sympathy in their Appetites, and Sen» 
"ations of Pleaſure or Pain. They Joſt their Lives together in the 
Year 1663 at Ner- Haven in France. In the Parth Church of 
Tiverton, (the Contraction of Twyford- Town ) is a Chapel built 
the Courtney Family for their Burying Place; among others, 
dward Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, who died in the Year 1869, 
was buried here with his Counteis, under their Effigies i in 
with this odd Epitaph: 
Ho, ho, who lies here ? 
"Tis J. "the good Earl of Devonſhire, 
With Kate my Wife, to me full dear. 
We: lived _ fifty-ftove Nears 
That we we had ; 
That we roy * 453 
That abe gave, vg have. by 13 5) 229 
E Ai 
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At Briæbam, about three Miles Weſtward. from Dartmouth, is 
a & conſiderable Spring called Lay Well, which ebbs and flows near 
eleven times every Hour, tho not always conſtantly. . The Bafon 
into which it is received is about twenty Feet in Area, and the 
Riſe of the Water, at a Medium, one Inch and half a quarter. 
he two ſtately Bridges, one at Biddeford over the Towwridge, the 
othet at Barnſtable over the Taw, deſerve: to be remembered. 
Between Plymouth and the Sea, is a Rock called the Haw ; here 
our Poets have laid the Scene of the Combat between Corinæus 
and the Giant Gegmagog. | eee 


© Noblemen's Seat,] In Exeter is Bedford Houſe, belonging to the 
Duke of that Name. Ugbroot, the Seat of Lord Clifford, about 
nine Miles South from Exeter. Haytan belongs to Lord Walfole. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Hugh Courtney, Earl of Dewonſbire, at the 
Age of thirty, with no other Aſſiſtance than that of a few Gentle- 
men and their Tenants, routed and drove a large Body of French 
Men to their Ships from before P/ymoath, in the Reign of Ed. 
ward II.-—Sir Francis Drake, whole noble Atchievements a- 
gainſt the greateſt odds of Number, in his ſeveral . 
with the Spaniards, juſtly deſerves our grateful Remembrance. 
ext to him ſtand in the Rank of Fame, the two Hawkins, 
Sir John and Sir Richard. Mr. Cavendiſh, another famous 
Mariner, was a Native of this County. As was alſo the 

eat Sir Walter Raleigh, and Captain Davies, famous for his 

iſcoyeries in the North Weſt of America.——The Author of 
the famous Book de Laudibus Legum Angliz, in Praiſe of the Eu- 
gli Laws, was deſcended from the antient Family of the Forteſcue's 
of this County. —— Another of the ſame Family commanded 
with great Applauſe, in the Conqueſt of France under Henry V. 
and was made Governor of Meaux by that Prince. Sir Fohn 
Forteſcue, famous for his Learning and Wiſdom, and the great 
Offices he bore under Queen Elizabeth, was of this County; tho? 
he ſettled afterwards in Buckinghamſvire, where he built a ſtately 
Seat, called Sa/den, near Winſlow.—— Foſephus Iſcanus the Poet, 
took his Name from I/“ (Exeter). His Poem of the Trojan War 
has Deen twice printed in Germany, under the Name of Cornelius 
Nepos. Henry Holland Duke of Exeter muſt be mentioned, hav- 
ing been an Inſtance ot the ſtrange Viciſſitude of human Greatneſs; 
for tho' Brother in Law to a King of England, yet was ſeen begging 
Alms, without Shoes or Stockings, in the Netherlands, by Philip 
de Commines the Hiſtorian.— Lord Chief Juſtice  Hankford, who 
had the Courage to commit Henry V. (when Prince of Wales) to 
Priſon, for inſulting him in the Execution of his Office, but had 
hot. Reſolotion enough to wait the Event of fo commendable an 
FR 8 Action, 
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Action, when that Prince came to the Crown. After the Chief 
Juſtice had ordered his Park- Keeper to ſhoot any Man found in 
the Park by Night, who refuſed to tell his Name, he took Care. 
himſelf to be the unfortunate Perſon ; though our great Shakeſpear, . 
out of Love to Poetical Juſtice, has given a different Turn to this. 
Piece of Hiſtory.——George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, renown'd. 
for being the chief Inſtrument in reſtoring King Charles II. to the 
Throne of his Anceſtors ——The Family of Greenwil has produced 
many eminent Perſons, but one in particular deſerves our Notice, 
which is Sir Richard Greenvil, who in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth” 
engaged fifty Spaniſb Galleons for twenty-four Hours with one ſingle 
Ship, having 180 Soldiers on Board, He ſurrender'd when 2 
Powder was ſpent, on honourable Terms, after having been boarded 
thirty times. The Spaniards loſt four of their largeſt Ships, and 
a thouſand Men in the Engagement. 7 ames Lord Audley, fa- 
mous for his gallant Behaviour at the memorable Battle of Poi&zers 
and in other Parts of France. Lord Chief - Juſtice Brafong 
Author of that excellent Book De Con/uetudinibus Augliæ.— Ri- 
chard Hooker, the celebrated Author of the Eccle/iaftical Polity: 
Sir Thomas Bodley, ſo juſtly honoured by all learned Men 
for collecting and eſtabliſhing that noble Library, known by his 
Name, not only at Oxford where it is fix'd, but throughout 
all Eurepe. And, to cloſe this ſhort Account of ſo many 
great Men to whom this County lays a Claim, the famous Jobn 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, is one of the Number. ; 


Various Particulars.) This County, including two Knights for 
the Shire, ſends twenty-ſix Members to Parliament, two for each. 
of the following Places: Exeter, Plymouth, Plympton, Totneſs,- , 
Okebampton, Honiton, Barnſtaple, Taviſtac, Afpburton, Tiverton, | 
Beralſtone, and two (as before remarked) tor Cliſton-Dartmoui h- 
Hardneſ5, It lies in the Dioceſe of Exeter, and in the Weſtern 
Circuit. The Number of Vicarages is 117, of Pariſhes 394, 
and of Villages about 1730. It is divided into. 30 Hundreds, 
containing near 56,300 Houſes, 281, 500 Inhabitants, and the 
Area of it is computed at 1,920,000 Acres. | 294125 
The principal Fairs are held as follows: at Bampton on the i oth 
of Auguſt, and the 18th of October; at Barnſlaple on the Sth of 
September; at Bradinuch on the 21ſt of September ; at Brent on the 
of May ; at Cheg ford on the 23th: of March; at Chialey on 
Tele Tueſday, and the 10th of Auguſt; at Co/lumton on the I ſt oi 
May; at Combe merton on I hit- Monday; at Cullitan on iſt of May 
at Exeter on Aß-Medneſday, Whit-Monday, the 22d of July, the 
1ſt of Aupuſt, and the 6th of December; at Hatherley'on the 28th 
of October ; at Moreton on the ' 29th of Nowember ; at Mouton 
(South) on the Saturday hefore the 11th of June, and on the 1k 
| E 2 | Tueſday 
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' Tueſday in September; at Newton Buſbel on the 24th of June; at 
Okehampton on the 2d Thurſday in March, and on the 14th of Sep- 
tember; at Plymouth on the Thurſday after St. Luke ; at Plimpton 
on Hoh Thur/day, the ⁊ th of June, and the 18th of October; at 
- Tiverton on the 2d Thurſday after Trinity Sunday; at Torrington on 
the 24th of June, and the 29th of September; at Jotneſi on the iſt 
of May, and the 28th of October. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 


Name.] HO? we find that the antient Inhabitants of this 

| County were called Durotriges by the Romans, yet 
if we compare this Appellation with that which the Britons them- 
ſelves gave it, wiz. Dour-Trig, we ſhall have Reaſon to think the 
former was only borrowed from the latter. The Briti Name im- 
plies Davellers by the Water Side. 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Somter/etfbire and Wilt- 
ſhire; on the Eaſt by Hamphire ; on the South by the Bri tiſß 
Sea; and on the Weſt by Dewonſpire, and part of Somer/etſhire. 
From Eaſt to Weſt it meaſures in Length about fifty Miles, and 
where broadeſt: about thirty, making in Circumference near one 
hundred and fifty.—Dorche/ter is 112 Miles South Weſt diſtant from 
London.—'The Ifland of Portland lies at a ſmall Diſtance off the 
Middle of the County in the Byitif Sea. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.} The Air is generally wholſome; on the 
Hills ſomething ſharp, but near the Coaſt mild and pleaſant. The 
Soil is rich and fertile ; the Northern Part (divided by a Range of 
Hills from the Southern) was formerly overſpread with Foreſts, 
but now affords good Paſture for Cattle; whereas the Southern 
Part (conſiſting chiefly of fine Downs) feeds incredible Numbers of 
Sheep. The Inhabitants have not forgot what K. Charles IT. ſaid 
of Dorſethire, that he never ſaw a finer Country, either in England 
or elſewhere, The chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, Wool, 
Fiſh, Fowl, Hemp, fine Portland Stone, and ſome Marble. The 
Iſle, or rather Penin/ula, of Purbeck, furniſhes Tobacco-Pipe-Clay, 
worth 30s. per Ton at London. This County is likewiſe famous for 
its Linen and Woolen Mannfactures, and fine Ale. 


© Rivers.) The principal Rivers are the Stour, and the Froom. 

The Stour riſes in Somer/et/bire, but preſently enters this County, 

and runs due South to Surminſter, where making an Angle, it forms 
83 85 . 
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A Courſe near Weſt South Weſt, and leaves Dorſetſbire about five 
Miles below Winborn, falling ſoon after into the Sea at Chriſ 
in Hamp/hire.——The Froom takes it Riſe in the Eaſt End of this 
County, and runs moſtly Weſtward to Wareham, a little below 
which, ir falls into the Bay called Poo/ Harbour, which, contrary 
to all other Ports in Exg/and, has four Tides in twenty-four Houss. 
Both theſe Rivers afford plenty of Fiſh, but the Tench and Eels 
of the Stour are particularly famous. | | 


Chief Towns.) The chief Towns are Dorcheſter, Pool, Lime, 
Weymouth, Melcomb-Regis, Bridport, Shaftſbury, Sherborn, Mareham, 
Corfe-Caftle. N 52 n 
Dorcbeſler, pleaſantly ſituated on the Banks of the River Froom, 
is an antient Town, as appears from the Raman Coins which have 
Frequently been found here, and the Military Way leading to the 
Summer Station, about a Mile above the Town, called Maiden 
Cafile, In the 1tinerary of Antoninus, we find it mentioned by the 
Name of Durnovaria ;' and in Prolomy by that of Durnium. It 
ſuffered much in the Daniſbo Wars, and in the Year 1613 was 
deſtroyed by Fire; the Loſs was computed at 200,000 /. At pre- 
ſent it conſiſts of three large Streets, and has as many Pariſh Church- 
es, and enjoys a pretty good Trade by manufacturing Serges, tho? 
formerly it flouriſhed more by making Cloth. It is governed by a 
Mayor, two Bailiffs, fix Aldermen, fix capital Burgeſſes, Oc. The 
Market Days are Wedneſday, Friday, and particularly Saturday. 
—— Their commendable Method of employing their Poor is de- 
ſervedly propoſed to the Imitation of others, by Sir Jeſab Child 
in his Treatiſe on Trade, | | 

Lime- Regis, which about two Centuries ago was a Place ſo very 
inconſiderable, as to be only frequented by Fiſhermen. In the 
Year 774 we find it mentioned for the Salt Pans, uſed for boiling 
the Sea Water for extracting of Salt. However, of late 
Years it has been the Seat of a good Trade, eſpecially when that 
Branch of it called the Newfoundland Trade flouriſhed, infomuch 
that the Cuſtoms have produced ſome Years upwards 'of 160007. 
This is ſomething extraordinary for a Town which has not the 
Advantage of either Creek, Bay, Road, or River. But Art and 
Induſtry have well ſupplied this Deficiency : At a good Diſtance 


from the Shore they have built a firm Stone Wall, of a Breadth ; | 


ſufficient to admit of Ware-houſes and Carriages. Beyond this, 
that is, farther into the Sea, is another Wall of equal Streng h, 
which 1s carried round the End of the firſt, and forms the Entrance 
into the Port, where Ships ride with Safety in the worſt of Wea- 
ther. The Corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, and fifteen capital 
Burgeſſes, (two of them being Juſtices of the Peace) and a Recor- 
der. It is built on the Aſcent of a ſteep Rock, tho' the be 
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Part in high Spring Tides is often unde: Water. The Market is 
held on Friday. nl CR Han. 


Curioſſties.] At Hermitage, a ſmall Village about ſeven Miles 
near South from Sherborne, they ſhew a large Chaſm in the Earth, 
from whence we are told that a conſiderable Piece of Ground was 
carried, by a kind of an Earthquake, near forty Rod, with the 
Trees and Hedges upon it. This happened on the 1 3th of Fanru- 

ar 1585, — At Shaft/oury, though a Town of ſome Note now, 
and of much greater formerly, yet the Inhabitants pay ſo dear for 
their pleaſant Situation, as to be entirely deprived of that Neceſſa- 
ry for Life, the Element of Water. This they fetch from the 
neighbouring Manor of Gillingham, about a quarter of a Mile 

from the Town, belonging to the Family of Nicholas. As an 
Acknowledgement for fo great a Benefit, on the Monday before the 
Aſcenſion, they dreſs up a Garland, called the Prixe-Beſom, bor- 
rowing Plate and Jewels for this Purpoſe to the amount of .1 500J. 
which with great Solemnity they preſent, with a Calves Head and 
a pair of Gloves, to the Lord of the Manor, diſtributing Bread- 
and Beer among the People at the ſame Time. This Ceremony 
performed, the Prize-Beſom is returned again, and with the ſame 

Pomp carried back to the Town. At Dorcheſter is plainly tra- 
ced the /ckening-fireet of the Romans. Cloſe by this Road, about a 

quarter of a Mile South Weſt from the Town, are the Remains of 

an Amphitheatre, whoſe Area meaſures, the ſhorteſt Way, about 

140 Feet, and 220 the longeſt. The Ground to the very Skirts is 
ploughed up both within and without, and the Terrace round the 
Top affords a pleaſant Walk and Proſpect. It is called by the 
People Maumbury, who are entirely ignorant of the Uſe for 
which it was deſigned. Near Wine field Eagle, a little to the North 
Eaſt of Lime, is a Barrow, in which was found a Cavity like an Oven, 
neatly clayed up on all Sides: In the midſt ſtood an Urn filled 
with Bones, but the Heat of the Oven, when firft opened, was ſur- 

priſingly great. Sixteen more Urns,f tho? not in Ovens, were found 
near the firſt. From that End of Portland near the Shore, the 

Sea has thrown up a prodigious Ridge of Beach, which runs Weſt- 
ward parallel with the Shore near ſeven Miles, leaving an Inlet 
of Water, in ſome Places near a Mile and a half broad. In the 
broadeſt Part of this Lake is a Swannery, containing at a moderate 

Computation upwards of ſeven thouſand Swans. | 


Noblemen's Seats.] Hook Cafile, about nine Miles North Weſt from 
Dorcheſter, belongs to the Duke of Bo/tox.s--Cranborn-Houſe, about 
12 Miles Eaſt from Shaft/bury, belongs to the Earl of Salifbury.- Buck- 
land, about ſeven Miles North from Dorcheſter, belongs to the Earl 
Pawlet. Winborn St. Giles, near 12 Miles Eaſt from Shaftſbury, 
FOI. + 7, OR thr vat | | "belongs 


Dorſelſpire. " 8 
belongs to the Earl of 9 Cafile, near Sher- 
bourn, belongs to Lord Dighy.——Puddletown, about 5 Miles 
North Eaſt from Dorcheſter, belongs to Lord Walpole. 


- Remarkable Perſons.) Dr. Thomas Sydenham, that eminent Phyſi- 
cian in King Charles the IId's Reign, was born in this County. 
His Works, as they are built upon the juſteſt Principles which 
could poſſibly be form'd from the moſt ſucceſsful Practice, and 
moſt accurate Obſervations, are deſervedly admired throughout 
Europe .—— Mr. George Turberwile, famous for his Poetry in Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, was born at Whitchurch. «mw Dr. Edward: Stil- 
ling fleet Biſnop of Morceſter, was born near Shaft/oury.--Mr. George 
Summers, a great Adventurer at Sea, and who gave his Name to 
the Iſlands of Bermudas, was a Native of Ling. tb 

Various Particulars.) This County ſends twenty Members to 
Parliament, whereof two are Knights of the Shire, and two for 
each of the following Towns: Dorchefter, Pool, Lime, Weymouth, 
Melcamb-Regis, (Which, tho' united, each ſends two) Bridport, 
Shaftſoury, Wareham, and Corfe-Caſtle.. It lies in the Dioceſe of 
Briſpi, and in the Weſtern Circuit. It reckons 68 Vicarages and 
248 Pariſhes. - It is divided into 28 Hundreds, containing upwards 
f 21,900 Houſes, about 109, 700 Inhabitants, and an Area of 
374,008 Acres: ivods 230019 0422) nt bas yriiiils 1z6m faV 

The principal Fairs are as follow : At Weedberry-Hill (near Bere) 
on the 7th of September; at Blandford on the 24th of February, and 
the 29th.of June; at Bridport on Holy-Thurſday ; at Cern Abbe on 
Midlent-Sunday, and  Holy-Thur/day ; at Dorcbeſfer on the ad of 
Febraary, Trinity- Monday, the zd of May, the 24th of June, and 
the 25th of Faly ; at Bverſbot on May Day; at Frampton on this 
z4th of February, and 23d of April; at Lyme on the 2d of May 3 
at Milton on the 6th of June; at Poole on the iſt of November 3 
at Shaftſbyry on the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, the 24th of Fun 
and the 10th of November; at Sherborne on the 7th of Fay, and 
the 10th of Auguſt ; at Sturminfier on May-Day, and the 13th of 
October; at Wareham on the 24th of Junez at Winbourn on Good: 
Friday, and the zd of Sepiemleer. | 
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D UR HAM. 
Hk Biſhoptick of Derkew, u it is now called, was 
according to the earlieſt Account, a Part of the 


Name.) 
Country inhabited by the 'Brigantes. Afterwards, when the Saxons 
became Mafters of it, they gave the Name of Deorham or Dus- 


helm: to the chief Town, to expreſs its S tuation on à Hill ſurrounds 


ed by a River. Upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Sexo Heptarchy, 
it became a Part of the Kingdom of the Northambers, and when 


they were converted to Chriſtianity, it was beſtowed on St. Cath= 


bert, Biſhop of Lindisfarn, and his Sueceſſors for ever. This 
was ratified ſucceſſively by the Dane and Normans, with the Ad- 
dition of ſeveral Privileges, and particularly with that of being a 
County Palatine ; enjoying the ſame Prerogatives within, as the 
King did evithout the Bounds thereof, with regard to Forfeitures,&c, 
Thus it was a kind of Royalty ſubordinate to the Crown. 4 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by the River Bu, which 
it from Northumberland, on the Eaſt by the German Ocean, 
on the Weſt by part of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, and on the 
South by the River Tees, which divides it from YTork/bire. It mea · 
ſures from North to South about twenty-ſix Miles, from Eaſt to 
Weſt near thirty, and in Circumference about 107. The City 
af Durham is 230 Miles North from London. 1 


Air, Soil, Commamirirs.] The Air is wholſome, and tho“ ſharp 
in the Weſtern Parts, yet mild and pleaſant towards the Sea, 
whoſe warm Vapours mitigate the Severity which generally attends 
the Winter in a Situation ſo far North. The Soil likewiſe is very 
different ; the Weſtern Side being mountainous and barren, where- 
as the Eaſtern and Southern Parts nearly reſemble the South of 
England, and are enamelled with beautiful Meadows, rich Paſtures, 
Corn-fields and Woods. But it is not the Surface only to which the 
Inhabitants are beholden, for the Bowels of the Earth well reward 
their Induftry with immenſe Quantities of Coal, Lead and Iron. 
Darlington is famous for Linen Manufactures, particularly 
Huccabacis, which are peculiar to this Place. | 


Rivers.) The chief Rivers are the Tyne, (concerning which, ſee 
Northumberland) the Were, and the Tees. The Vere riſes in the 
Weſtern Part, and runs Eaſtward till it comes to B;fop- Auckland, 
where it furns Northward ; then paſſing by Durham in the ſame 
Dredon till it reaches Lampron, from whence it runs Eaſtward 
into the Sea at Sunderland. The Tees takes it riſe within three 
Miles of the Head of the Were, but edges away to the Southward 
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| _ Durham. 87 
and makes, as has been ſaid, the Boundary between this County 


- 


, Chief Towns.) The chief Towns are: the City of Durham, - 
Hartlepool, Stockton, Sunderland, Darlington, and Barnard's-Caſtis. 
Durbam was pitched upon by the Monks of Lindis/arn, as a pro- 
per Place to depoſit the Body of St. Cuthbert in, and accordingly 
they built a ſmall. Oratory with Wands. and Hurdles, about the 
Year. of Chrift gos. But in leſs than one. hundred Years more, 
a ſtately Church was begun by William de Careleph, and continued 

and finiſhed. by his. Succeſiors. The City ſeon. became very, 
pulous, and in the Time of Villiam the Conqueror was looked 
upon as a Place of great Strength, which was chiefly owing to its 
Situation on a ſteep Hill. and almoſt ſurrounded by the River 
Were. At preſent it contains fix Pariſhes, has two Bridges of Stone 
over the River, and is governed by a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, 
and as many common Council Men, a Recorder, Town-Clerk, e. 
Its pleaſant and healthy Situation makes it much frequented by 
the neighbouring Gentry, who wit h the Prebends of the Cathe- 
dral, make the Place look cheerful, and Money circulate better 
than could otherwiſe be expected, where there is no Trade ſtirring. 
It has a plentiful Market on Saturday. The Biſhop, as Count 
Palatine, appoints all Officers of Juſtice, and, before his Preroga- 
tives were abridged by Henry VIII. had a Court of Chancery, 
Common-Pleas, iſſued out Writs: in his own Name, and coined 
Money. He is ſtill Sheriff Paramount, and his Deputy is not 
obliged, like other Sheriffs, to account with the Exchequer, but 
only with the Biſhop. - The Earldom of Sadberg is ſtill annexed to 


Curiofities.] At Oxenhall, between Darlington and the River 
Tas, are three deep Pits called Hell- Kettles, full of Water, and; 
by the common People, thought to have no Bottom. The moſt 

bable Opinion is that they are old Coal Pits, rendered uſelefs 
— Water riſing in them, about thirty Yards deep.— At Cheſler 
wpon the Street, now a little Village (tho' formerly the Reſidence 
of the Biſhops of Lindisfarn for the Space of 113 Years, in the 
time of the Daniſh Wars) a very large Sum of Money, buried as 
it is imagined by the Romans, was found by Egelrick Biſhop of 
Durham, with which he retired to the Monaſtery at Peterborough, 
whereof he was Abbot. This happened in the Year 1056.—-At 
Lanchefter, another ſmall Village about eight Miles North Weſt of 
Durbam, have been frequently found various Roman Inſcriptions, 
which, with its Situation on Watling-freet, plainly evinces that it 
was the Longovicum of the Romans, and contained ſeveral 


Buildings, as Temples, Palaces, Quarters for the Soldiers, &c. ho- 
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now all buried under Rubbiſh. At Sheals, a Village near the 


Mouth of the Jyne, and famous for its Salt Pans, was diſcovered 
ſome Years ago a large Roman Altar, which Dr. Lifer conjectures 
to have been erected upon Caracalla's Return from his Expedition 
againſt the Scots.—At Salt Water Haugh, about a Mile and a 
half above Durham, there is a Salt Spring in the Middle of the 
River Were, which, when the River is not ſwelled with Rains, bub- 


_—_— a Salt which though not quite ſo palatable, yet is as uſe- 
as common Salt. Nehbam, a ſmall Village on the River Tees 
near Darlington, remarkable for being the Place where the Biſhop 
is met when he comes to take Poſſeſſion; the Lord of the 
Manor of Scc&bzrn ſteps into the Water and preſents a Faulchion 
to him, as the Emblem of his temporal Power. Nevis Croſs, 
near Durham, remarkable for the bloody Fight in 1346, when 
David Bruce King of Scotland, after he had ravaged thus far, was 
fariouſly encounter d and taken Priſoner by the Earl of Northam- 
Berland and Scroop Archbiſhop of York. The greateſt Part of the 
Scotch Army was cut to pieces on the Spot. $8 Ihe 


Nuoblamen's Seats.) Lumley-Caſile, gþout 6 Miles North of Dur- 
Bam, is a noble Seat belonging to the Earl of Scarborough. 
——Henknow!e belongs to the Lord Viſcount Fauconberg.—— Raby 
Caſtle belongs to Lord Jane. At Biſhop-Aukland is a good old. 
Seat pleaſantly ſituated, belonging to the Biſhop of Durbam. | 


Remarkable Perſons.) Venerable Bede, who before he entered 
Holy Orders had carried Arms, but upon retiring to the Place of 
his Nativity, called Jarrow, on the River Tyne, about 3 Miles from 
the Sea; he dedicated himſelf entirely to Piety and Learning, in 
both which he made fo great a Progrefs, as to deſerve the Vene- 
ration not only of the Age he lived in, but of all that have 
ſucceeded to this Day. He was born in the Year 663.——Cuth- 
bert Tonflal, Biſhop of Durham, born at Wickliff, the Seat of the 
antient Family of Ton/ta/, on the Edge of Yorkhire, next the River 
Tees. He was much reſpected for his Piety and Learning, even by 
thoſe who deprived him of his Biſhoprick at the Reformation. 
Colonel Fohn Lilburn, a great Stickler againſt Monarchical 
Government in the Civil Wars, who under the Name of Colonel 
Titus, frightened Oliver Cromwel in the Height of his Power, by 
writing the famous Pamphlet entitled Killing no Murder. | 


Various Particulars.JThe Biſhoprick of Durham ſends four Mem- 
bers to Parliament; viz. two Knights for the County, and two 
Burgeſſes for Durham. - It lies in the Dioceſe of its own Name, 
and the Northern Circuit, though as a County Palatine it _- 
TOME. « Ve 


bles up for ſeveral Yards. It is as ſalt as Brine, and upon boiling 
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have Judges peculiar to itſelf. It contains 59 Vicarages, 118 Pa- 
Tiſhes, near 230 Villages, 15,980 Houſes and 79,900 Inhabitants. 
The 1 Fairs are theſe: At Barnard's-Caft/e on the 21ſt 
of Fuly ; at Darlington on Mit- Monday; at Durham on the 20th 
of March. | 


E SS EA. 


Name.) Ccording to the earlieſt Accounts, the firſt Inhabitants 
N A of this County, of whom we have any Know 
were the T/inobantes (or, as Ptolomy writes it, Trinoantes) who like- 
wiſe occupied Middleſex and part of Herrforaſpire When the 
Saxoms became Maſters of this Part of England, they gave it the 
Name of Eafi-Seaxa or Eaft-ſex-ſeire, from whence Normans 
borrowed their Ee, which eaſily diminiſhed into Eſſex. 


| Situation. ] It is bounded on the North by the River Saur, which 

— - ſeparates it from Suffolt and Cambridgeſbire; on the Eaſt by the 

German Sea; on the Weſt by Hertfordſhire and Middleſex, and on 

; D the South by the River Thames. It meaſures from Eaſt to Weſt 

* about 47 Miles, from North to South 43, and in Circumference 

150. Chelmsford, near the Center of the County, is 25 Miles 
North Eaſt from London. | | . . | 


8 thought to be bad; tho' in ſome Parts, 47z. the Weſtern and North - 
| ern, it certainly deſerves a better Character, being in all Proba- 
bility as healthy as Middleſex and Surrey. The Truth is, the Hun- 
| 'dreds are fo very pernicious to Strangers, that the reſt of the Coun- 
ty ſuffers from their ill Repute. However, the Fruitfulneſs of 
this unwholſome Part makes ſome amends, if any can be made, 

: 8 for the Badneſs of the Air: And in the higher Lands we find 
| great Fertility, (tho* not equal to that of the Hundreds) eſpecially 
- in the Rodings, and Bumpſteds. About Saffron-Walden the Ground 

. | : after three Years bearing Saffron, will bear good Barley for eighteen 


| | 2s Arr, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County in general is 


Years ſucceſſively without any Manure.— The Produce is very 

8 plentiful, conſiſting of Corn, Cattle, Saffron, Fowl, Fiſh, eſpecially 
Oyſters. Its chief ManufaQures are Cloth, Stuffs, particularly 
= Bays, which are, at leaſt have been very lately, famous all over the 
World, and large Eſtates have been fairly acquired by this valuable 
Branch of Trade; which tho' at preſent it ſeems to droop a little, 
yet we hope to ſee it once more flouriſh,and bring as large Quantities 
ef Money as ever into the Kingdom. 

| : Rivers.] 
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Rivers. ] The principal Rivers are the Thames, (for which ſee 
Middlsfex ) the Stour, Lea, Caln, Black-Water, and Chelmer.---The 
Steur, as has been ſaid, is the Northern Boundary of the County, 
and falls into the German Sea at Harwich. The Lea on the Weſt 
Side falls into the Thames below Stratford. The Black-Water runs 
through the Heart of the County, and paſſing by Chelmsford, where 
It is joined by the Chelmer, to Maldon, from thence its runs into 
the German Sea. Between theſe two laſt, the Staur and the Chel- 
mer, runs the Co/n by Halſted to Colchefier, and ſo into the ſame 
Sea. All of them abound with moſt ſorts of Fiſh. 


Chief Towns.) The principal Towns are Chelmsford; Colcheſter, 
Maldon, Harwich, Burntwoed, Hatfield, Rumford, Barking. -- 
Chelmsford, ſo called from the Ford over the River Chelmer. 
It firſt began to make ſome Figure in the Reign of Henry I. for 
about that Time Maurice Biſhop of London built a Bridge here, 
which brought the Road this Way, that before had lain through 
Writtle. In the Reign of King Jobs it became one of the beſt 
Towns.in the County. At prelent, as it is nearly the Center of 
the County, and lying in the great Road to London, it is much fre- 
quented 28 by 3 and the —— Gentry * tranſ- 
ing all Buſineſs which r e County. Buggfor this, 
bay falls as much ſhort of _—_ - | 
Colchefier in point of Grandeur, as it does with regard to Anti- 
quity. It is generally ſuppoſed that not only this Town, but 
alſo the River Co/n, which runs through part of it, took their 
Names from a Colony planted here from Londen. As to what the 
Inhabitants boaſt concerning Helen, the Mother of Conflantine, 
— that ſhe was the Daughter of Cee Duke of that Place) till 
e better Proofs be alledged than what have been hitherto urs , 
we beg leave to ſuſpend our Aſſent. During the Daniſb Wars 
it ſuffered very much, but was again repaired and ſtrengthned 
with a ſtrong Caſtle by Edward ſurnamed the Elder, Son to King 
Alfred. In the late Civil Wars it held out for the King a long 
Siege, and was at laſt reduced by Famine to ſurrender at Diſcre- 
tion. The Marks are ſtill viſible. It is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the A'cent of a Hill, well watered, and very populous, having no 


. Jeſs than eight Pariſhes within the Walls, and as many without, In 


the beginning of this Century the Inhabitants are ſaid to have made 
a Return ot 30, oo J. Weekly in Caſh for Bays and Says, which 
were much uſed in both Ol and New Spain. The Corporation 
conſiſts of a Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder and Town-Clerk. The 
Market Days are Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, Part of the 
Queen o- Head Inn is an old Romas Edifice. ä 

NMalden, 
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Maldon, the antient Camalbdunum of the Romans (though other 
Places have been erroneouſly aſſigned for that Colony) where the 
Emperor Claudius ſettled the Veterans of the fourteenth Legion, 
called Gemina Martia Victrix: Mr. Salmon will have it to be the 
famous Villa Fauſlini, which others as confidently place at Saint 
Edmundfoury in Suffolk. Before this, it had been the Royal Seat of 
that renowned Byizi6 King Cunobeline, whoſe Coins have been 
—_— dug up here. This firſt Roman Colony in Britain met 
with a ſevere Fate; for it was beſieged, taken and ranſack'd by 
that great Woman Queen Boadicea, in revenge for the cruel In- 
dignities her Family and Country had undergone. Here periſhed 
no leſs than 70,000 of the Roman Forces and Allies. But this 
did not W the Romans from repairing the Town as ſoon as 
the Chance of War had put it in their Power. In the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, it had Edward the Elder for a Benefactor as well as Co/- 
chefter. By means of its Haven a pretty good Trade goes forward 
in Sea Coal, with which it ſapplies the greateſt part of the Coun- 
ty; and in Corn, which it ſends to London. The Government of it 
is veſted in the two Bailifs, Aldermen, Steward, Recorder, &&e. 
The Market is on Saturday, ——Some time ago a gold Coin was 
found here, having Nero on one Side and Agrippina on the other. 

Harwich, well known to all thoſe who go to Flanders and Hol. 
land, the Packet Boats for thoſe Parts being ſtationed hefe. It is 
fituated on the Mouth of the Stour, where in the Year 884, the 
Saxons and Danes engaged in a Sea-Fight. It has very good Con- 
veniences for building Ships, even Men of War, and is a Place of 
Strength both by Nature and Art. The Walls and Payement 
of this Town are of Clay, but petrified to ſuch a degree of Hardneſs 
as to equal Stone. [See Curiofities.] The Corporation conſiſts of 
a Mayor, 8 Aldermen, 24 capital Burgeſſes, and a Recorder. The 
Market is kept on Tueſdays and Fridays. 


Cariofities.] At Layton (formerly an old Roman Station called 
Durolitum, trom whence it takes its preſent Name) Urns have been 
often dug up, containing Aſhes, Coals and pieces of Bones. Val. 
tham- Abbey, built by King Harold, and where his Body was buried 
by his Mother, who obtained it of the Conqueror after much In- 
treaty. He had no other Monument, but a plain Grave-Stone 
with this Inſcription, Harold Infelix Some. Workmen in Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign accidentally found the Coffin. Near A4/on, 
about three Miles North Eaſt from Safron-Walden, are four Bar- 
rows, or Pyramidical Hills, erected by Canute the Dane, in me- 
mory of the laſt Battle fought here between him and Edmond 
Tronfide, in which the latter loſt his Army and moſt of the Nobi- 
lity attending him. At Eaft Tilbury are ſeveral ſpacious Ca- 
verns dug out of the Chalk Cliff. The moſt probable Opinion 
. | concerning 
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concerning them, is, that they were a kind of Granaries for 
preſerving Corn, which were much in uſe among the Germans, . as 
we find in Tacitus, from whom the Engl; Saxons learned this 
Method.—Near Ceggeſbal, ten Miles Weſt of Colchefler, was diſ- 
covered a Vial containing a Lamp, covered with a Roman Tile; 
near fourteen Inches in Diamer, beſides ſeveral Urns, &c. with 
' Aſhes and Bones. One of them reſembling Coral, was inſcribed 
Coccilli M. to the Manes of Cocillus, from whom perhaps the 
Town derives its preſent Name. Between the Town of Harwich 
and the Beacon there iſſues out of the Cliff a Spring of clear Wa- 
ter, which petrifies a bluiſh Clay on which it falls. This Clay 
thus hardened is uſed by the People of Harwich inſtead of Stone, 
to whoſe Hardneſs it equals, after lying in the petrifying Water a 
conſiderable Time. Wood is likewiſe petrified by this Spring; a 
large piece ſo changed may be ſeen in the Repoſitory of the Royal 
Society At Dunmow Parwa, formerly a Priory of Canons Re- 
lar, whoever would make Oath kneeling on two ſharp-pointed 
| +00 that for a full Year and a Day after Marriage, he neither 
directly nor indirectly, ſleeping nor waking repented of his Bar- 
in, or had any Brawl or Contention with his Wife, or any 
ays tranſgreſſed his Nuptial Obligations, was entitled to a Flitch 
of Bacon. The Records of the Place mention ne leſs than three 
Worthies in the Space of five hundred Years, and well they deſerve 
be remembered, who were bold enough to venture on the Oath, 
viz. Richard Wright of Badbury near Norwich, Stephen Samuel, 
and Thomas le Fuller, of E. At Dagenham, near Barking, is 
the famous Breach made by the River Thames, when it overflowed 
near 5000 Acres of Land. About ten Years after the Inundation, 
ſeveral Attempts were made to recover what had been thus loſt, 
which was finally effected by Captain Perry. In the Hundreds of 
Eſſex, or Marſhy Grounds, the Farmers drive a ſort of Trade in 
Wives ; for if they can wheedle any Woman born and bred in the 
Uplands, to marry and ſettle with them, they are pretty ſure of 
ſeeing her at reſt in a Year at fartheſt. Thus ſome of them have 
gone through a Courſe of ten or a dozen Wives very comfortably. 
At Rochford, in the Hundreds, on King's Hill is held by the 
Lord of the Honour of Raleigh, Lawleſs Court, on the Wedneſday 
Morning next after Michae/mas, at Cock-crowing. The Steward 
and Suitors whiſper to each other; they are not allowed Fire nor 
Candle; a piece of Coal ſupplies the Place of Pen and Ink; and 
he who owes Service to the Court, and does not attend, forfeits 
double his Rent for every Hour. Cambden ſays, this Attendance 
is a Puniſhment impoſed on the Tenants for having met at the 
like unſeaſonable Hour, in a Conſpiracy againſt their Lord. At 
Chefterford, about four Miles North of V alden, four and twenty 
Vears ago were diſcovered the Ruins of a Roman City. The Foun- 
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dation of the Walls take in a Compaſs: of about. fifty Acres. Th 
Foundation of a Roman Temple is very viſible. To conclude this 
Article, we ſhall only mention, that E values itſelf for having 
given, in little more than 200 Years, nine Lord Mayors to the City 
of Londen. 8 5 eee | 


Noblemen's Seats.) New-Hall, about four Miles North Eaſt from 
Chelmsford, a Seat of the Duke of Montague's,——Havering, about 
three Miles North from Rumford, belongs to the Duke of Ancaſter. 
———Leigh's Priory, about ſeven Miles North from Chelmsford, be- 
longs to the Duke of Mancheſter. Se. Ofth, about fourteen 
Miles South Weſt from Harwich, belongs to the Earl of Rochford. 
=—Ianflead, upon the Edge of Epping Foreſt, the deſervedly 

admired Seat of the Earl of ſilney.— Nawveflote belongs to the 
Earl of Walgrave. Audley-End near Walden, a ſtately Edifice 
belonging to the Earl of 7 Ant Moulham-Hall, near Chelms- 
ford, 5 5 to the Earl of Fita walter. Thorndon, three Miles from 
Burnt-Wood, is a Seat of Lord Petre's.— 7 belongs to Lord 
Barrington, 


Remarkable Perſons.) Hugh de Nevil accompanied Richard I. to 
the Holy Land, and there, beſides other Exploits, ſlew a Lion.----Sir 
Fohn Hawkwood, a Tanner's Son, was preſſed for a Soldier under 
Edward III, acquired great Honour in the Wars in France. From : 
thence he went into /taly, and in the Service of the States of Fa- | 
rence he acquired ſa much Renown by his Courage and Conduct, ; 
that Galeazo, Duke of Milan, thought him a proper Match for 
his Daughter; and after his Deceaſe, the Florentines rais'd a fine 
Equeſtrian Statue, and a noble Monument to his Memory, under 
the Name of Giovane de Acuto. Dr. Thomas Dove, much ad- 
mired for his Eloquence in Preaching, by Q. Elizabeth. ——Dr. 
William Harvey, famous for that uſeful Diſcovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood. —Mr. John Ray, celebrated for his indefatigable 
Search into Nature, and particularly for his Skill in Botany, lived 
a retired ſtudious Life near Braintree. 


Various Particulars.) Efſex ſends eight Members to Parliament; 
wiz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each of the 
following Towns, Colcheſter, Harwich and Maldn,——It lies in 


the Dioceſe of London and the Home Circuit. It contains 125 
Vicarages, 415 Pariſhes, and 1100 Villages. Its Diviſion is into 
eighteen Hundreds, containing about 34,800 Houſes, 174, ooo In- 
habitants, and 1, 240, oo Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe : At Billericay on the 1 2th. of Fuly ; 
at Braintree on the 21ſt of September; at Brentwood on the 7th of 
Fu at Chelmsford on the 1& of May; at Coggyhall on the Friday 
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in ht for-Week ; at Colchefler on the 2 4th of June, the 22d of 
Jah. and the 13th of Oæcober,; at Dunmow on the zr th of April, 
at Epping- ircet on the 2d of April, and on Whitſen-Tue/day ; at 
Halſtead on the 25th of April; at Hatfield-Crodeck on the 25th'of 
July ; at Malden on the 25th of March, the 8th and 2 iſt of 8 
tember; at Raleigh on Fey at Raumford on the 24th of 
Jure; at Thaxted on the Sunday after Alten fin. Day, and the 1 
of Auguſt ; at Walden on the 24th of February, and the 25th of 
March; at Waltham- Abbey on the 10th of Auguſt, and the 15th 
of September. 


» * 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Name.] HIS County takes its Name from the City of Gb 
ceſter, which the antient Britons called Caerghw, the 
Fair City ; from this the Romans formed their Glevum, and from 


—— 


thence the Saxons derived Gleauceſter, the Origin of the preſent, 


Name Glouceſter, commonly pronounced Glier. The Inhabitants 
of this Tract were under the Dominion of the Cattieuchlani or Ca- 
tivelani ; the Land itſelf was diſtinguiſhed by the Appellation of 
Dofu among the Britons, which expreſſed the Richneſs of the Soil. 


From Defu the Romans borrowed their Dobuni, a Name they gave 


to the Inhabitants both of this and the neighbouring Country of 
Oxfordſbire. © 


Situation.] It borders on the North upon Vorceſterſbire; on the 
Eaſt upon Warwickfire, Oxfordpire and Berkſhire ; on the Welt 
upon Hereford/bire and Monmouthſhire ; and on the South upon Wili- 
Hire and Somer/et/hire. It meaſures in Length from North Eaſt to 
South Weſt near fifty-ſix Miles, in Breadth from South Eaſt to 
North Weſt about twenty-three, and in Circumference near one 
hundred and fifty. The City of Ghucefter is diſtant eighty-one 
Miles North Weſt from London. ES 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) To avoid Confuſion in deſcribing the Air, 
Soil and Commodities of this County, we muſt 'confider them 
under the three following Diviſions : viz. Coteſwould, the Vale, and 
the Foreſt of Dean. The firſt is the hilly Part of the County next to 
Warwickſhire, Oxſordſbire, and Berkfhire. TheAir is ſomething ſharp, 
but very healthy, and tho' the Lands are not very fertile in Corn, 
yet they make amends in the Number of Sheep which feed here. 
The Yale includes both Sides of the River Severn, and is very 
fertile, eſpecially in rich Paſtures. Here is made the Cheeſe which, 
next to that of Chefire, is much eſteemed all over England. The 

Air 
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Air is ſo mild even in Winter, that it ſeems to be in a different 
Climate from Cewould.— The Foreſt of Dean, which borders 
upon Herefordſhire and Monmouthſpire, is fruitful both in Paſture and 
illage; it bears as fine Oaks as any Part of England can ſhow, 
and has very rich Mines of Iron and Coal. It was reckoned for- 
merly to contain 30,000 Acres, but at preſent it is reduced to much 
narrower Bounds. So that in general this County may be truly 
faid to abound with all Neceſſaries for Life, as Corn, Wool, Iron 
and Steel, Timber, Bacon, Cyder, and Salmon. Its chief Manu- 
facture is Cloathing, which, before the French began to trick us 
out of part of this Buſineſs, by ſmuggling our Wool, has been 
knoww to return 500,000 J. per Ann. It was from the Coteſwould 
Sheep that the fine Span; Wool comes originally; K. Richard I. 
(fome ſay King Edward I.) making a Preſent of that Breed to the 
then King of Spain. | 


| Rive#s.) It is watered by ſeveral Rivers, but the principal, and 
what moſt peculiarly belongs to this County, is the noble River 
Severn, which takes its Riſe in Montgomery/bire (as we ſhall ſee in 
its proper Place) and enters this County a little above Texwkeſburyz 
from whence running near South Weſt by Ghucefter, it empties it- 
ſelf into the Brifol Channel. By the antient Britons it was called 
Halfren, and Sabrina by the Romans. The Tide flows as high as 
Tewkeſbury 3 which, following the Courſe of the River, is near 
ſeventy Miles. A little below Neaunbam it reſembles a Sea more 
than a River, whoſe Tide of Flood pours along with ſuch Impe- 
tuoſity, that it comes in a Roll oftentimes near four Feet high. 
This is called the Boar, formerly known by the Name of the Hygre. 
But what is ftill more remarkable is, that the Tides are highes 
one Year at the full Moon, and the next at the Change. In the 
ſame Variation the Height of the Day and Night Tides is regu- 
lated. Plenty of excellent Salmon, Lampreys and Conger Eels, are 
taken in this River, | | 


Chief Towns.) Glhucefter, Cirenceſer (pronounced Cicefler ) and 
Tewkeſbury. | h 
Glouceſter has its Name from its fair Situation on a pleaſant Hill. 

The Romans placed a Colony here, as a Curb on the Excurſions of 

the Silures, on the other Side of the River yz. The Saxons got 

Poſſeſſion of it about the Year 350, ſoon after which it became a 

part of the * of Mercia, In the Daniſþ Wars it was made 

famous by the furious Combat in this Neighbourhood, between the 

Saxon King Edmund Ironſide, and the Daniſh General Canute, 

when no leſs than England was the Prize they fought for. Richard 

the IIId made this City a County, in Conſideration of its having 

born the Title of Duke of Ghucefter before he acquired the a 

F 
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In King Charles the Iſt's Time it held out a long Siege with great 
Obſtinacy againſt its Sovereign; for Which at the Reſtoration it was 
ſtripped of its Walls and ſome Privileges. As to its preſent State, 
it is pretty well built, having a Stone Bridge over the Severn, and 
a venerable old Cathedral, whoſe Cloyſters in particular are very 
beautiful, being in the Stile of King's College Chapel in Cambridge. 
It is governed by a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and twenty-four 
Common Council Men. Beſides theſe, it has a High Steward (Wo 
is commonly a Nobleman) a Recorder, Sword-bearer, &c. with the 
- Honours of the Scarlet and Cap of Maintenance. It has a large 
Quay to the River, and before ſo much of the Foreign Trade was 
drawn away to Bri/tel, its Share in that was very conſiderable. 
There are in it twelve Pariſhes, tho” but fix Pariſh Churches. The 
Market Days are Weadne/days and Saturdays. TAY 
Cirenceſter, or Ciceſter, takes its Name from che River Chun, 
(which paſſing by it, runs into the Thames at Cricklade in Wilhſbire] 
and the Saxon Word Cefter a Caſtle. It was of great Note among 
the antient Inhabitants of Britain, being the Metropolis of the Dobuni, 
upon which Account the Romans called it Corinium Dobunorum. 
The Extent of it then much ſurpaſſed its preſent Cireumference. 
This plainly appears from the Ruins ſtill very viſible in the adjacent 
Fields, to {ay nothing of the checquer'd Pavements, Marbles, c. 
found every where about it. The Saxons became Maſters of it 
after defeating three Nritiſb Princes near Deorham in the Year 577. 
Aſter them the Mercians, and then the Danes poſſeſſed it; It has 
faffered very much in all our Civil Wars, and at preſent is far infe- 
rior to what it has formerly been. It is governed by two High- 
Conſtables and fourteen Wardſmen. The Market Days are Monday 
for all ſorts of Proviſions, and Friday for Wool, in whick Com- 
modity it is'equalled by no other Place in England, + : 


Curiofties.) At Wood-Chefter, nine Miles South of Gloucefter, 
was diſcovered in the Year 1722 a curious Roman Payement of 
Moſaic Work. It is of a conſiderable Extent, and repreſents Birds 
and Beaſts in their proper Colours; the whole ornamented with 
great Variety of Devices, and executed in a beautiful manner. At 
Shiymbridge, a little Village on the Banks of the Severn ten Miles 
below Glauceſter, there is a Family, whofe Sirname is Knight, di- 
ſtinguiſhed for many Generations by having five Fingers and a. 
Thumb on each Hand. Pen-Park-Hole, about three Miles from 


 Briflol next the Severn, has a narrow Rocky Deſcent to it about 
forty Yards deep ; after which it opens into a Cave ſeventy-five 
Yards long and forty-one broad.— The Briſol Diamonds are found * 
on a high Rock on the Edge of the County next the Auen. The 
Bottom of the Rock affords 'omething of real Value, wiz. a hot 
Medicinal Spring famous for its Cures in the Diabetes, and all cal- 


culous 
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culous Complaints. Near it is a cold Spring much eſteemed. 
In the Garden of the Manor Houſe of Wickwar, about twelve 

Miles Narth of . grows a remarkable Cheſnut · tree, which 
meaſures nineteen Yards in Circamference. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been planted in the Reign of King Fohbn, Ann. 1216.——In the 
Pariſh Church of Fazrford, about eight Miles Eaſt of Cirenceſter, 
is that beautiful Collection of painted Glaſs, which Mr. Jobs Tame 
Merchant of Londen took in a Prize Ship, deſigned for Rome in King 
Henry the VIIth's Reign, and placed it here after building the 
Church, which is otherwiſe remarkable, at his own Expence. 
The Windows, twenty-eight in Number, are all adorned with it. 
It contains the Hiſtory of the Old, but more particularly the New 
. Teſtament, The Deſigns are the famous Albert Durer's, and ſome 
of the Figures and Drapery ſo exquiſitely well done, that, in the 
Judgment of Sir Anthony Vandyle, the Pencil itſelf can ſearce equal 
them. The Alroites, or Star-Stones (ſo called from their Points 
which reſemble the Figure of a Star) are found in this County; - 
They are of a greyiſh Colour, and move when put into Vinegar. 
At Cromball, ſixteen Miles South Weſt from Ghuzcefter, was 
diſcovered, not long ſince, a chequer'd Pavement near fifteen Foot 
and a half in breadth, and eighteen and a half in length; it is 
compoſed of cubical Stones of different Colours, ſtrongly cemented 
together in a beautiful Variety. The Medicinal Waters at Che 
tenbam are much frequented, They were at firſt taken Notice of 
from large Flocks of Pigeons frequenting them with great Eager- 
neſs. Experience has ſhewn that they are highly beneficial in all 
Inflammatory Caſes. We muſt not omit to'remark, that two of 
the great Roman Ways lye through this County. The firſt is the 
Foſs-Way, which enters at Stowe, and leaves it at Tetbury'z the 
other is Imiuſtreet, beginning from Glourefler and runs on to Cricke - 
dade in Wiltfire. | " 


Noblemen's Seat..) Great Badmington, near fourteen Miles North 
Eaſt from Briſſol, the Seat of the Duke of Beaufort——Berkley-Caſile, 
twelve Miles South from Gloucefler, the Seat of the Earl of Berkley. 
— Courſe-Court, near Tewkeſbury, belongs to the Earl of Coventry.— 
$toxvel, thirteen Miles Eaſt from Glouzefter, belongs to the Earl of 
Stafford.——Camden- Houſe, about eighteen” Miles North Eaſt of 
Glouceſter, belongs to the Earlof Gainſborough.At Grenceſſer, Lord 
Bathurſt has a fine Seat. —Sandy-Well, near Cheltenham, the Seat 
of Lord Conway.—— High-Meadows, near Monmouth, belongs to 
Lord Gage,———Over-Nerton, belongs to the Lord Viſcount 8 


and Sele. Kempsford, near Lechlade, belongs to Lord Weymouth. 


Remarkable Perſms.) Sir William Wintour, a Vice-Admiral in the 
Reign of Q.E/izabeth, famous for his Exploits againſt the Spaniards, 
F 2 
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— Alexander Hales, called Doctor Irrefragabilis.—- Thomas Sternhold, 


one of the Verſifyers of the P/al/ms,—Lord Chief Juſtice Hale. 
ne Family of Athyns of Saperton, of which for upwards of 
300 Years one or more have preſided in ſome Court of Judicature. 
m—Thomas Bright, in the Year 1708, was 130 Years old: He had 
his Eye-ſight — was able to walk about. John Guillim, whoſe 
Book of Heraldry is much eſteemed. — John Oldham the Poet. 
Fobn Treviſa, who tranſlated the Bible and Polychronicon into En- 
gliſs, to the latter he added a Continuation. He died Arno. 1409. 
—— Friar Bacon, the reputed Conjurer, a learned Man, and too 
good a Mathematician for the Age he lived in. He died in the 
Year 1284. Te 


Various Particulars.) Gloucefter/ſhire ſends eight Members to Par- 
liament ; two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each 
of the following Boroughs, Glouceſter, Cirencefler and Tewkeſbury. 
It lies in the Dioceſe of Guceſler, and the Oxford Circuit. It con- 
tains 96 Vicarages, 280 Pariſhes, and upwards of 1 200 Villages, 
The Divigon is into 21 Hundreds, containing about 26,760 Houſes, 
and 133,800 Inhabitants. The Area of the County is computed 
at 800,000 Acres. | | 5 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Berkley on the 3d 
of May, and the 2oth of July; at Cambden on Aſb-N eue ſday, 
and on the 25th of July ; at Cheltenham on Hely-Thurſday, and 
25th of July ; at Cirenceſter on Eafter-Tueſday, Holy-Thurſday, the 
7th of July, and 28th of October; at Durſley on the 23d of No- 
vember; at Glauceſter on the 25th of March, the 24th of June, 
17th of September, and 17th of November; at Horawood on the 24th 
of Auguſt; at Newent on the Wedneſday before Eafter and Mit- 
Sunday, the 15th of Auguſt, and on the Friday after the 8th of 
September; at Nerthleak on the 29th of June; at Stow on the 


oF 


% 


Would on the iſt of May, and the 1oth of Oober ; at Stroud on 


the 15th of Auguſt ; at Tedbury on 4-Wedne/ſday ; at Tewwkes 

on the 24th of February, the 3d of May, | of age 
13th of Auguſt, and 24th of September; at Thornbury on the Man- 
day after Eaſter, the 15th of Auguſt, and the Monday before Saint 
Thomas; at Wickwar on the 25th of March; at Winchcomb on 


the 25th of April and the 17th of Jah; at Wotton under E 
on the 15th of September, s 2 * 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


Name.] HIS County, tho' called Hampire, is properly the 
County of Southampton. Before Cæſar's Expedition 
the Britains had been expelled theſe Parts by the Belgæ, a People 
of Germany, whole original Deſign when they landed, was only to 
lunder and carry off the Spoil ; , finding this Country ſo much 
tter than their own, they drove out the antient Inhabitants and 
ſettled here. Afterwards when the Romans, in the Time of the 
Emperor Claudius, were determined to annex this Iſland to the 
reſt of their Dominions ; P/autius and Veſpatianus, who command- 
ed the Legions, found it a very hard Taſk to ſubdue this Part of 
the Country. The Saxons in the ſame Manner met with a brave 
Reſiſtance here, but at laſt becoming Maſters of it, they divided 
the Country of the Belgæ into the three Shires of Sower/er, 
Wilts and Hamptun/hire. The Danes likewiſe felt the Effects of the 
Inhabitants Courage; for tho? at firſt they pillaged all this Country 
and utterly deſtroyed W:nchefter, yet O/ric Ear of Hampton, aſſiſted 
by the People of Beriſbire, encountered and defeated the Ravagers, 
who left all their Booty behind them. 

Situation.] The North ſide of Hamphire is bounded by Berkfoires 
the Eaſt by Surrey and Suſſex; the Welt by Wil/ire, and Dor/et- 
fire; and the South by the Brit; Channel, Southampton, the 
Shire Town, is diſtant 60 Miles South Eaſt from London. | 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is mild and wholſome, yet it 
muſt be allowed that a ſmall Part, viz. the low Grounds next the 
Sea, is ſubject to the Sea Vapours, but without the bad Effects 
they often have in other Countries. The Soil is rich, and the 
Country affords plenty of Corn, Cattle, Wool, Wood, Iron, 
Honey, Bacon, and great abundance of Fiſh. Their Sheep are 
remarkably good, both as to their Fleſh and Wool; their Honey, 
except that which is gathered on the Heaths, bears a large Price, 
and their Bacon the beſt in Eagland. The chief Manufactures are 
Kerſies, Stuffs and ſome Cloth. 


Rivers.) The chief Rivers (which are not very large) are the 
Avon, the Teft, the Stowre, the [tching, &c. The Avon enters this 
County at Charford, and running Southward by Ringwood, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Sea below Chrift-Church. The 777 riſes in 
the Northern Part of Hamphire, and runs alſo Southward, forming 
ſeveral Iſlands at Stoke Bridze ; then paſſing by Rumſey, it falls in- 
to that Arm of the Sea called Southampton-Water, 

| * | Chief 
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Chief Towns.) The principal Towns are Southampton, Wincheſter, 
Portſmouth, Petersfield, Stockbridge, Cbriſt- Church, Lymington, 
Whitchurch, Ringwood, Baſing floke and Alresford. 

Southampton, thought to be the Clauſentum of the Romans, and 
was often the Royal Seat of the Daniſb Kings. Here it was tha 
Canute, to ſhame his Courtiers out of their nauſeous Flattery, plac 
his Chair at low Water Mark, forbidding the Tide to flow upon 
his Land ; but being diſlodged by the Flood, his Sycophants could 
no longer blaſphemouſly ſuggeſe to him that his Power was more 
than human. The French landed here to make a Diverſion whilſt Ea. 
award III. was in France, and burnt it to the Ground, but it was 
ſoon rebuilt. In Queen Elizabeth's Time it was in a flouriſhing 
Condition, many rich Merchants reſiding in it. But it has 
gradually decayed ever fince, and at preſent has but little Trade 
left, except the Importation of Wines, particularly from Portugal. 
The Streets are large, the principal one, which extends down ta 
the Dock, meaſures ſix Furlongs in Length. It is a County in 
itſelf, governed by a Mayor, nine Juſtices, a Sheriff, two Bailiffs 
and twenty-four Common Council Men. Its Markets are very 

lentiful, and contribute not a little to ſupport the Town; they 
are held on Tue/days, Thurſdays and Fridays. | | 

Wincheſter, the chief City of the Belge ; by Prolomy and An 
toninus it is called Venta Belgarum. The Britains called it Caer 
G went, and the Saxons Wintancefier. As to the Origin of the Name 
Venta, from whence all the reſt are derived, Leland accounts very 
rationally ſor it from the Situation, which is upon a white Chalky 
Land, Gen ſignifying White. The Date of its firſt building is 
fixed at nine Hundred Vears before our Saviour's Nativity. In 
the Time of the Romans it was a Place much frequented, ſome- 
ſay by reaſon of the Looms which were worked here on the private 
Account of the Emperors. The Veſ.-Saxon Kings frequently re- 
ſided here, and after the Norman Conqueſt, we find ſeveral im- 
portant Affairs tranſacted in this City, King Charles II. was 
ſo charm'd with the delightful Country which ſurrounds it, that 
he began a ſtately Palace on the South Side of the Weſt Gate, 
where the Caſtle ſtood on an Eminence commanding the Town. 
Upwards of 20,000 /. was expended, when that King's Death and 
the Revolution, which ſoon follow'd, put a Stop to this Deſign. 
In former Days they reckon'd no leſs than thirty-two. Pariſh 
Churches, which at preſent are reduced to fix. The Cathedral, a 
venerable Fabrick, was ſeveral Ages building, and at laſt finiſhed 
by William of Wickham, whom we ſhall have Occaſion to mention 
hereafter. The Choir Seats, the Biſhop's Throne, the Font, the 
Altar, &c. are all curious in their kind. The many antient Mo- 
numents here, ſhew how much this Place has been regarded in for- 
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mer Ages. The Buildings in the Town, like the Cathedral; 
tho not very magnificent, yet from their Air of Antiquity have 
a venerable Appearance; the Streets are ſpacious and neat, and 
the Suburbs without the Walls large, ſo that it meaſures from Eaſt 
to Weſt a Mile. In the South Suburbs ſtands the College which 
the great William of Wickham, Biſhop of this See in K. Edward 
the IIId's Time, built here to promote Learning, knowing by 
Experience, how much the Want of it is prejudicial to the greateſt 
Natural Genius. It is a kind of Seminary to New Ci//zge, Oxford, 
and maĩntains a Warden, ten Fellows, two Maſters, ſeventy Scho- 
lars, three Chaplains, three Clerks, an Organiſt, ſixteen Choriſters, 
Sc. Not far from hence is St. Crofts, an Hoſpital for thirteen, 
Brothers, with a daily Allowance of Bread and Beer for poor Tra- 
vellers. The Corporation is governed by a Mayor, Aldermen, 
Recorder, and Common Council. There are two plentiful Markets 
on Wedneſday and Saturday. : 

Portſmouth, owes its Riſe to the Decay of Port Peris Foro } 
which in the Time of the Romans was a Sea-Port of great Note. 
But the. Harbour being almoſt abandoned by the Sea, the Inhabi- 
tants, that is, the greateſt Part, removed into the little Ifland of 
Portſea and built the Town of Port/mouth, which, from the Ma- 
ritime Affairs tranſacted here, eſpecially in time of War, is a very 
populous Place, notwithſtanding the Situation and Conventences are 
but indifferent. It was burnt by the French in the Reign of 
Richard II. but ſoon after the Inhabitants took an ample Ven- 
geance on their Enemies. For the French appearing upon their 
Coaſt about ſix Years afterwards, the Port ſinoutb Men, inſtead of 
waiting their Landing, ſailed out to meet them, and took and de- 
ſtroyed all their Ships. Encouraged by this Succeſs, about fwg / 
Years afterwards they viſited the French in their Turn, and burnt or 
ſunk ſeveral Ships. — It was here that George Villars Duke o 
Butkingham, the great Favourite of King Charles I. was ftabbe 
by Felton, when he was upon the Point of making a Deſcent on 
France. The Corporation is governed by the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Recorder, Bailiffs and Common-Council. The Market is held on 
Thar/day and Saturday, where Proviſions, notwithſtanding the 
Plenty of the Country about it, bear a great Price, by reaſon of the 
great Concourſe of Seamen and Soldiers. The Fortifications are 
very ſtrong, and improved according to the modern Method; the 
Docks both wet and dry, Store-Houſes, &c. very compleat ; and 
the whole ſecured by a ſufficient Garriſon under the Command of 
the Governor or his Deputy. The Haven is capable of contain · 
ing a thouſand Sail of the largeſt Ships. The Indifference of the 
Situation of Port/mouth and ſome other Inconveniences, are over- 
ballanced dy the great Trade carried on here. However, as the 
Town, by reaſon of its Works, will not admit of much Enlargement, 
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a large Suburb, or rather New Town, is begun on the adjoining 


Heath, which bids fair to outſtrip the old Town, as it feels leis 


of the Inconyeniences inſeparable from Port/mouth. 


Curioſities.) At Farding-Bridge, thirteen Miles Weſt from South- 
hampton, is an old Camp on Geds-Hill, overgrown with Oaks. 
The Steepneſs on one Side and the double Trench on the other 
muſt have made it a Place of ſome Strength. New Foreſ, ſa 
called tho* now 700 Years old, is famous both for the cruel and 
tyrannical Devaſtation committed by William the Conqueror here, 
and the ſevere Strokes of divine Vengeance on his Poſterity. For 
no leſs than thirty-ſix Mother Churches were deſtroyed, and the 
miſerable Inhabitants belonging to them ſent to beg their Bread, 
that wild Beaſts might range more at large for this Prince's Diver- 
fion; and three of his Poſterity came to untimely Ends on this very 
Spot.——Stckbridze muſt not be forgot, by reaſon of the great 
Streights they are often put to in diſpoſing of the Mayoralty. 
This high Office has been known to be delegated to the Oſtler of 
an Inn, the Maſter of it carrying the auguſt Mace before his own 
Servant.——lresford, which about a Century ago was in ſuch a 
flouriſhing Condition as not to have any Pariſh Poor, has, fince 
that Period been three times burnt to the Ground. Baſing- Hou ſe 
is famous for the loyal and gallant Behaviour of Jobn Marqueſs 
of Wincheſter, who very readily made a Fortreſs of his noble Pa- 
lace in the Troubles of King Charles I. Cromwell upon taking 
the Houſe by Storm, which for a long Time had baffled all the 
Efforts of the Parliament Forces, firſt pillaged and then burnt it. 
The Booty was ſo great, that a private Soldier got 300 J. in Money 
———;/ceſier, on the North Edge of the County, now only a 
Farm-Houſe and a Church, is the Remains of the celebrated Vin- 
donum of the Romans, and the Caer Segont of the Britains. The 
Walls are two Lalian Miles in Circumference, and are till the 
moſt entire perhaps of any that are left of the old Roman Empire. 
pon the Sea Coaſt of this County, they have a particular 
Method of 1234 againſt the Incroachments of the Tides, which 
is by laying Banks of Sea Ore, whoſe ſlender, yet ſtrong Fila - 
ments, are more durable, than even Walls of Stone. 


Neoblemen's Seats.) Baſng-Honſe, about fix Miles North of Alton, 
is the Seat of the Duke of Bolton. As is alſo Abbotſon near 
Alreford, — Rockborn-Heuſe, fifteen Miles Weſt from Southampton, 
a Seat of the Earl of Shaftsbury.——Hursborne, near Andover, be- 
longs to the Earl of Lymington. Farnborough-Place, belongs to 
the Earl of Angleſea. It ſtands in the North Eaſt Corner of the 
Lounty.——The Earl of Peterborovgh has a fine Seat near Seuth- 


hampton | 


on. Eadefworth, the Seat of Lord Dormer.— M horavuel, 
about three Miles South of Ando ver, belongs to Lord Delaware. 


Romarkable Per ſons.] Oſric, Earl of Southampton, who twice . 
verthrew the Danes in pitched Battles. Beavis, Earl of South- 
ampton, whole great Strength (if the Sword at Arundel. Caſtli be 
his, he muſt have been ſtrong indeed) and Martial Enterpriſes have 
occaſioned ſo many fabulous Stories, that his real Worth is loſt in 
Romance. Fehr, Marqueſs of Minebeſter, famous for his Loyalty 
and Sufferings for the Royal Cauſe in the Civil Wars —|#{tiam 
of Wickham, - Biſhop of Winchefler, already mentioned. ——Sir 
Thomas Lake, Secretary of State in the Reign of King James I. 
It is ſaid he could write, diate and diſcourſe all at once with 
great Accuracy, ——Sir John Wallp, landed in Normandy with 
only eight hundred Men, and burnt twenty-one Towns.—Thomas 
Coper, D. D. Author of the the Theſaurus Linguæ Romane & 
Britannice. Calonel Norton of Southwick, fix Miles from Port/- 
mouth, famous among other Things for his ſtrange Will, by which 
he bequeathed a very large Eſtate both real and perſonal to the 
Poor, Hungry, Thirſty, fc. to the End of the World, 


Various Particulars.) Hampſhire ſends twenty Members to Par- 
liament ; two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each of 
the following Towns: Southampton, Winchefler, Portſmouth, Pe- 
tersfield, Stockbridge, Chriſt-Church, Lymingtan, Whit-Church, and 
Andover, It lies in the Dioceſe of Vincheſter, and in the Weſt- 
ern Circuit. It numbers ſeventy-ſeven Vicarages, 253 Pariſhes, 
and 1062 Villages, Its Diviſion is into thirty-three Hundreds, 
containing about 26,850 Houſes, and 134, 200 Inhabitants. The 
Area of the County is computed at 1,312,500 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following : At Alresford on Holy 
Thurſday, and the 24th of June; at Andover on the iſt of May, and 
the 6th of Nowember ; at Baſing floke on Whitſon-Wedrie/day, and 
the 27th of September; at Chrift-Church on Trinity-Thur/day and 
the 7th of Odober; at Farubam on the 29th of June; at Lymington 
on the 1ſt of May, and the 2 iſt of September; at Odibam on the 
Saturday before Midlent- Sunday; at Owerton on the 23d of April; 
at Port/mouth on the 1ſt of Fuly ; at Ringwood on the 29th of 
November ; at Rumſey on the 15th of Auguſi, and 28th of October; 
at Southampon on Trinity- Monday ; at Stockbridge on Hely-Thurſday 3 
at Whitchurch on Whitſon-Monday, the 23d and 28th of October; 
at Wincheſter on the 22d of July, and the iſt Monday in Lent, 
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THIS hand, as it lies contiguous toHampſhire, is generally de- 
ſcribed after that County. The antient Britons called it 


Guith ; to the Romans it was known by the Name of Ye#is or 


Vecta; but the Saxons gave it the Name of Vibt. It is diſtant a- 
bout ſix Miles from Portſinouth; but the Weſtern Point is not above 
a Mile from Hurſt-Caſtle. Like England, it has undergone great 
Variety of Revolutions, commonly brio the ſame Fate. Nature 
has fortified it on moſt Sides with Rocks and Sands, and where 
theſe are wanted, Art has ſupplied the Deficiency with Caſtles, 
Forts and Block-Houſes. The Air is pleaſant and healthful, nei- 
ther is the Soil wanting on its part to contribute to make 5 
Place highly agreable. For it abounds with Corn, Paſture, Fish, 
and Fowl both wild and tame; ſo that nothing ſeems wanting but 
Wood, with which it is ſupplied from Hamphire. It is remarked, 
that one Year's Crop will amply ſuffice the Inhabitants with Pro- 
viſions for ſeven Years. This great Fertility enables them to ex- 
port Corn to England and elſewhere. The River Newport almoſt 
divides the Iſland, running from South to North. On it ſtands, 
near the Center of the Iſland, the Town of t, a large po- 
pulous Borough about five Miles from the Sea. e Market for 


the Iſland is held here on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It is govern- . 


ed by a Mayor, c. Newtoz lies on the Northern Shoar, ano- 
ther Mayor Town, and has a convenient Haven.———Tarmouth is 
fituated on the Weſtern Point of the Iſland. The Buildings are 
generally of Free-ſtone, and are covered with Slate ; the Caſtle and 
Fortifications add to the Beauty of the Place.——Cowes, at the 
Mouth of the River Newport, is the Harbour where Ships com- 
monly come, as the Lading can be conveyed up the River to 
Newport Town in Barges. e's 

The civil Government of the Iſland is upon the ſame Footin 
with that of Hampſhire. Dugdale aſſerts, that it was once raif 
to the Dignity of ,a Kingdom by — VI. in favour of 
Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. he Militia of this Ifland, 
to the Number of 4000, are very well diſciplin'd, and in all Pro- 
bability would make a ſtout Reſiſtance if invaded by an Enemy. 

It meaſures in length 21 Miles, r2 in Breadth and 60 in Circum- 
ference. It lies in the Dioceſe of Winchefter and in the Weſtern 
Circuit. It is divided into Ea and Weft Meden, containing thirty- 
fix Pariſhes, and ſends fix Members to Parliament, viz. two for 
Newport, two for Yarmouth, and two for Newton. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Name.) THIS County (called Ereinac by the Britains) was ſors 
merly a Part of the Country inhabited by the Silures, 
ſo called from the antient Name of the Country, vix. Sullaug, a 
ſtout and warlike People, who gave the Romans much Trouble be- 
fore they ſubmitted. They extended over Herefordhire, Raduor- 
ſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire and Glamorganſbire. | 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Shrop/hire, on the 
Eaſt by Worcefterſhire and Ghouceſterſbire, on the Weſt by Radaore 
Hire, and on the South by Monmceut ſiſpire. It meaſures from North 


. to South 35 Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt 30, and in Circumference 


about 108. Herefor@ is 105 Miles Weſt North Weſt from Londen. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is delightful and healthy; the 
Inhabitants generally living to great Ages. An Inſtance of which 
was preſented to King James I. by a Morrice-Dance of ten Men 
and Women, whoſe Ages made together 1000 Years. ——Yet 
this wholſome Air is accompanied with a rich Soil, which ſeldom 
are found together, producing Corn, Wool, and Fruit not to be 
ſurpaſſed by any in all Eng/and, as is evident from their Lempſter 
Bread, Weobly Ale, and Hereford/vire Cyder : Of which laft it 
is ſaid, that when the Earl of Mancheſſer was Ambaſſador in France, 
he frequently paſſed it upon the French Nobility for a delicious 
Wine. Beſides the Commodities abovementioned, the Country 
abounds with Wood and Fiſh. As a Frontier Country againſt the 
Welch, it has frequently been the Seat of ſeveral bloody Wars, 
and formerly numbered no leſs than 28 Caſtles, but the greateſt 
Part of them are now demoliſhed, | 


Rivers.) It is plentifully watered with ſeveral Rivers, the chief of 
which are the Me, the Monnow, the Lug and the Frome, all 
well ſtored with Fiſh, The Salmon of this County are very re- 
markable ; in all other Parts of England they are ſo far out of 
Seaſon after ſpawning, as to be very unwholſome Food till they 
have been again at Sea to recover themſelves. But here they are 
never kipper, that is, ſick and lean, but ſound, fat, and fit for the 
Table. Neither is this the only Inſtance of the Goodneſs of the 
Water, there being ſeveral Springs of a Mineral and Medicinal 
Uſe, particularly about Malvern- Hill in the Eaſt, famous for their 
healing Qualities. ——The 7ye riſes in the North Part of Breck- 


nocihſbire, and enters this County juſt after it has paſſed Hay. Its 
Courſe is moſtly from Weſt to Eaſt by Hereford, from whence : 
Win 
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winds to the Southward by Reſ, and then inclines back again to 
the Weſtward, leaving Hereferdſbire at Monmouth The Lug riſes 
in Radnorſhire, and forms a Courſe from the. North Weſt Point of 
the County, till it reaches the Middle of it ; from thence it runs 


oy Southward, and falls into the VJye about four Miles below Here- 


ford. | 


* Chief Towns.) Hereford, Refs, Lidbury, Weobley, Bramyard, Pem- 
bridge, Lemſter, and Tenbury. 0 

Hereford, ſo called by the Saxons, to expreſs the Ford of 
the Army, was ſome hundred Years the head Quarters of the 


: Saxons before, and the Engi/p Forces after the Conqueſt, ſtation'd 


here to keep the Welch in Awe. But in Edward the Confeſſor's 
Time we find this Precaution to have been ineffeQual ; for Griffin 
Prince of Sento Wales, routed that King's Troops, ſacked the 
City, deſtroyed the Cathedral, and carried the Biſhop away Priſon- 


er. Harold quieted this Rebellion and fortified Hereford with a 


ſtrong Rampire. Nevertheleſs it contained, when Doomſday- 
Book was compiled, no more than 103 Men, the greater Part of 
the Town lying in Ruins. It ſuffered likewiſe in the Barons Wars, 
as alſo in thoſe between the Houſes of York and Lancafter. In the 
late Civil War it was taken by Sir William Waller, but the King's 


Forces ſoon recovered it, and under the Command of Sir Barnaby 
Scudamore made a noble Defence againſt the Scotch Army, which 
at laſt retired from before it with Loſs and Ignominy. After this, 


the Colonels Morgan and Birch took it by Stratagem._—..  —It 


is pleaſantly ſituated on the River Wye (over which it has a Stone 


Bridge of eight Arches) in a fine Champion Country. It is large, 
but not very populous, here being little Trade or Manufactury, ex- 
cept that of Gloves. 'The Buildings are not extraordinary, 
being old and mean. It is governed by a Mayor, twelve Alder- 
men, a Recorder, and the Common Council, who by their Char- 
ter are allowed ſeveral Privileges. The Market Days are Wedne/- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays. 

Roſs, about ten Miles South of Heref:rd, ſituated alſo on the 
Ie, is a well built Town, very populous and much frequented. 
It conſiſts of two principal Streets croſſing one another, each of 
them meaſuring four Furlongs in length. Its Market is held on 


Thurſday, and ſupplies the adjacent Country v lentifully with 
Cattle and other Proviſions. yes 85 


Curio ſities.] At Eaton Biſpops, about two Miles Weſt from Here- 
Ford, are the Remains of a very large Camp, containing near forty 
Acres. In the Year 1697 there fell a prodigious Shower of Hail 
at Neſthyde near Hereford. Some of the Stones meaſured near nine 


Inches round, —At Kencheſter, four Miles North Weſt from Hereford, 
Was 


Herefordſhire, 2. 
was diſcovered in the Year 1696, a large Vault with a Table of 
Plaiſter. The Pavement of_the Vault was Stone. In the ſame 
Wood where this was found, they frequently dig up Roman Urns 
with Bones and Aſhes in them, Coins, leaden Pipes and other 
Veſſels.——At Creden- Hill, a little to the North Eaſt from hence, 
is another large Camp ſtrongly fortified, the Graff being inward 
as well as outward. ——At Richard's-Cafile, about five Miles North 
of Lemſler, is that remarkable Well, called Bone -Well, from the 
great Quantity of ſmall Bones, like thoſe of Frogs, with which it 
abounds, though it is frequently emptied, and all the Bones in Ap- 
pearance cleared away. Marcley-Hill, about fix Miles Eaſt 
from Hereford, famous for its Perambulation in the Year 1575, 
when after three Days ſhaking and grumbling, it ſet out at fix on 
the Sunday Evening, and travelled till two the next Morning, in 
which Time it had gone above two hundred Foot from its firſt 
Situation, leaving a Gap behind it of near four hundred Feet wide 
and three hundred and twenty long. It carried with it the Trees, 
Sheepfolds, and Sheep which were upon it, overthrowing every 
thing which ſtood in its way.— At Colwal, two Miles North- 
ward from Lidbury, a poor Cottager found à Coronet of Gold ad- 


orned with Diamonds. He ſold it to a Goldſmith in Gloucefter 


for 31 J. who being as little able to judge of its Worth, ſold again 
to a London Jeweller for 250 J. But this laſt cleared near 1 500 J. 
by it. —At Doward, in the Pariſh of Whit-Church, about four 
Miles North Eaſt from Monmouth, are the Remains of old Fortifi- 
cations. In digging for Iron-Ore, they have frequently found 
broad Arrow Heads, and not long fince the Bones of a human 
Body, which, according to the Rules of Proportion, muſt haye 
been double the uſual Stature of Men. | | 


Noblemen's Seats.) Akenbury, 3 Miles South from Hereford, is the 
Seat of the Duke of Chandris —— Brampton Brian, about ſever 
Miles South. Weſt from Ludlow, belongs to the Earl of Oxid. 
n———— Hampton, two Miles Eaſt from Hereford, belongs to Lord 
Coningeſby.—Shopton-Court, eight Miles from Hereford, belongs to 
Lord Bateman. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Fair Roſamond, Concubine to Henry II. 
was born at Cliford-Caſile on the Weſt Side of the Country, be- 
longing to Walter Lord Clifford, her Father. The great Cardi- 
nal Eaton, was born at Eaton-Biſhops. . He was famous for riſing 
to the Roman Purple by his Learning and Merit.——Sir Jabs Old- 
cafile, Lord Cobham, for abetting the Doctrine of the Lol{ards, was 
in King Henry the Vth's Abſence in France, ſentenced by the Par- 
liament to be hanged and his Body burnt ; which was accordingly 
executed. 6 
; Parious 
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Various Particulars.) This County ſends eight Members to Par- 
lament z two Knights for the Shire, and two for each of the fol- 
lowing Boroughs: Hereford, Lempſter (alias Leominſter ) and Weobly. 
It lies in the Dioceſe of Hereford and the Oxford Circuit. It 
reckons 87 Vicarages, 176 Pariſhes, and 391 Villages. It is di- 


vided into 12 Hundreds, containing about 15,000 Houſes, and 


75,000 Inhabitants. The Area contains near 660,000 Acres. 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Barkway on the 
20th of Fuly ; at Bramyard on Whitſon-Monday ; at Hereford on 
Eafter-Wedne/aay, the 19th of May, the 19th of June, the 8th and 
21ſt of Oober ; at Lemfier on the 29th of June; the 24th of 
Auguſt, and the 28th of Oober ; at Lidbury on the iſt of May, and 
the l ith of June; at Pembridge on the 1k of May, the 6thiand 
11th of Nowember ; at Roſs on Aſcenfion Day, Corpus Chriſti, f the 
2d Tueſday after Trinity, the 20th, and 25th of Jul, the 15th of 
Auguſt, the 14th of September, the 3oth of October, and 29th of 
November ; at Weebly on Aſcenſion Day, and the 3d Thur/day after it. 


„ * A 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Name.] T HIS County takes its Name from the Shire Town 

Hertford, ſo called, as ſome think, from a Hart, with 
which kind of Animal this Country, when overgrown with Wood, 
was abundantly ſtock d. But is certain that the Britains called 
this Place Durocobriva (which fignifies Red Ford) from the red Gra- 
vel at the Ford; and we find it called in ſome Copies of Bede, He- 
rudford. From whence it is probable that the Etymology of this 
'Town has no Connexion with Hart or Deer. The Inhabitants were 
partly Cativelani and Trinobantes, who ſhared this rich Soil be- 
tween them, when the Romans entered Britain. During the Sax- 
on Heptarchy, it was likewiſe divided among the Mercian, Eaft- 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Cambridgeſbire; on 
the Eaſt by Eex; on the Welt by Bedfordbire and Buckinghampbire, 
and on the South by Midaleſex. It meaſures from North to 
South twenty-eight Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt thirty-fix, and in 
Circumference about 130. Hertford is diſtant North from London 
twenty Mules. 


Air, Soil, Commadities.] The Air is very clear and healthy; it is 
often recommended by Phyſicians to V aletudinarians, as highly 
conducive to Health, and the People have a Saying among them, 
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that whoever buys a Houſe or Land in Herfordſbire, pays two 
Years Purchaſe extraordinary for the Goodneſs of the Air. The 
Soil is for the moſt part rich; but in the Northern Part it has 
a Marl mixed with it, eſpecially in the Vale of Mering - tayle, which 
makes it produce excellent Wheat and Barley. As to Paſtures and 
Meadows, they are but indifferent. The chief Commodities are 
Wheat, Barley, Malt and Wood. . ac | 


- Rivers.) It is well watered with ſeveral ſmall Rivers, the 
chief of which are the Lea and the Coln, The Lea riſes in Bed. 
fordhire, and enters this County juſt after it has paſs'd Copi-Hail. 
It runs moſtly Eaſtward till it comes to Fare, then it turns South- 
ward, and leaves Hertfordfoire at Waltham- Abbey, 


Chief Towns,] Hertford, Ware, St. Albans, Rickmanſworth; Berk 
hamfiead, Tring, Hatfield, Stortford, Hitching, Bunting ford, Bal. 
dock and Royſton, | N 55 rr MN? 
_ Hertford was made the County Town by Eger: when he be- 
came Monarch of. England. The Danes coming in their light Boats 
up the Lea, built a Fort at Ware, and from thence aſſaulted 
Hertford, which they took and plunder d. After this King Alfred 
built a ſtrong Caſtle here, and, after ſeveral Efforts, diſlodged the 
Danes from Ware and deſtroyed their Veſſels. In K. Henry IIId's 
Reign it. was. beſieged by Lewis Dauphin of France, to whom it ſur- 
rendered on honourable Terms after a gallant Defence. During 
the Sickneſs. which infeſted London in — — Elizabeth's Reign, 
Michaelmas Term was twice adjourned hither from Wefmin/ter. 


However, its former Magnificence is much decayed at preſent; to 
which the turning the Road thro' Ware, has not a little con- 


tributed. It had five Pariſh Churches, but they are now reduced 


to two. It is governed by a Mayor and Burgeſſes. The Market 


is held on Saturday, and is pretty well frequented. 

. _ Saint A/bans, ſtands very near the Place where a great and po- 
pulous Town was fituated ſo early as the Roman Invaſion before 
our Saviour's Birth. It was called Ferulamium, from the River 

Ver which runs juſt by. After the Reman; had drove from hence 

the potent King Cafibelan, they plundered it; but the Inhabitants 

living quietly under their Government, they were rewarded with 

the Privileges of the Citizens of Rome, their Town being made a 

Municipium or City. It was here that Boadicea Queen of the Iceni, 

in- hatred to. the Romans, deſtroyed upwards of 70,000 Inhabitants, 

putting them to the moſt cruel Deaths. But upon the Noman 

General's (Suetonius Paulinus) Return from the Conqueſt of the 

Iſle of Man, he defeated her Forces, deſtroying near 80,000 of 

them ; which Loſs ſhe not being able to bear, put an End to her 

Life by. Poiſon. When the Chriſtian Religion was planted in 
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© this Iſland, the firſt Blood ſhed in Teſtimony of it, was that of 
St. Alban a Citizen of Verulam, from whom it took its new Name, 
without entirely quitting the old one. The Saxons called it Wat- 
lingceafter from the great Roman Way Watling-fireet, which in 
running from Dower into the North, paſſed through this Place. 
Uter-Pendr laid fiege to it for a long Time and at laſt took 
it; but in 7.269 Years it fell again into the Hands of the Saxons, 
who neglecting to repair it, it lay* in Ruins for upwards of two 
hundred Years. After which Period, the great Ofa King of the 
Mercians, upon finding the Body of St. Alban on the other Side of 
the River, built a large Monaſtery in honour of the Martyr, and 
from thence the preſent Town of St. Alban, dates its Origin. In 
the Wars between the Houſes of Tort and Lancaſter, two bloody 
Battles were here fought with various Succeſs; in the firſt the White 
Roſe prevailed, and in the ſecond the Red, but poor England 
ſuffered in both !——At preſent it is a fair, large and populous 
Town with three Pariſh Churches ; it is governed by a Mayor and 
Aldermen, and has a very good Market on Saturday. In the 
Church are many remarkable Monuments and Inſcriptions. 


Noblemen's Seats.) Holy-Well at St. Albans belongs to her Grace 
the Dutcheſs of Marlborough.——4/denham, three Miles South 
fram St.- Albans, belongs to the Duke of Newcaſtle. — Hatfield, four 
Miles Eaſt of St. 4/bans, is the Seat of the Earl of Saliſbury.—— 
Caſhioberry, near Watford, belongs to the Earl of Eſſex. —— Colne- 
Green, 2 Miles ftom Heriford, belongs to Earl Conrper.——Standon, 
five Miles near North Eaſt from Ware, belongs to Lord An. 
Langley, belongs to Lord Raymond. Totteridge, near Barnet, be- 
longs to the Earl of Angleſea.——Gorhamberry, 2 Miles from Saint 
Albans, belongs to Lord Gr imſtor. | 


Curioſities.) The Body of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter is to be 
ſeen in the Church of St. A/bans. It was diſcovered between thir- 
ty and forty Years ago in a Leaden Coffin, preſerved by a kind of 
Pickle.——Not far fromE/#ree upon the South Edge of the County, 
have been dug up great Variety of Coins, Urns, c. from whence 
it is generally believed that the old City of Suellaniacis ſtood here. 
About three Miles North Eaſt from Rickmanſworth, in cutting a 
Viſta through a Hill, ſeveral Veins of Sea Sand with Muſcles a- 
mong them were found. At Gaddeſden Paryva, about four 
Miles North Eaſt from Tring, is a delightful Proſpect, well re- 
warding the Pains of thoſe who climb the Hill to enjoy it. 
Between Caldecot and Henxworth, in the North Point of this County 
next Cambridgeſhire, in digging for Gravel, the Workmen found 
ſeveral Skeletons juſt under the Surface of the Earth; they were 
all laid in the ſame Poſition, wiz. the Head to the South Eaſt, and 
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the Feet to the North Weſt, with many Urns and Patera's of 
fine red Earth, Glaſs Lacrymatories, &c.——A little to the 
North Eaſt from hence in {well Pariſh, the Remains of a large 
Roman Camp are very viſible in Harborough Field. Near Codicor, 
five Miles South of Hitchin, grew a Walnut-tree of a ſurpriſin 
Bigneſs. It was above ſeven Fathom in Circumference, and cover 
ſeventy Poles of Land. Niles | 


. Remarkable Perſons.) Nicholas Brealſpear was born at Af. 
Langley, who, for his great Merit and Learning, was choſen Pope 
under the Name of Adrian IV. Francis Bacon, Lord Viſcount 
Verulam, juſtly celebrated for his extenſive Learning and laying the 
Foundation of moſt of our modern Improvements in the Sciences, 
was born at Gorbambury.———Herbert Thorndjke, a Man of great 
Learning, and Author of ſeveral Treatiſes, was Rector of Barley. 


Various Particalars.) This County ſends fix Members to Parlia- 
ment, two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for St. Albans, 
and as many for Hertford, It lies partly in the Dioceſe of Londen, 
and partly in that of  Lincelz, and'in-the Home Circuit. It reckons 
4 Vicarages, 120 Pariſhes, and near 950 Villages. It's Diviſion is 
into eight Hundreds, containing about 16,500 Houſes, and 82,800 
Inhabitants, The Area of the County is computed at 45 1,000 Acres. 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Balaact on the -24th 
of February, the 25th of Fuly, the 21ſt of September, and the 29th 
of November ; at Barnet on the 23d of June; at Barkhamſtead on 
the-29th of June; at Buntingford on the 29th of Fane, and the 
25th of Fuly ; at Hatfield on Good-Friday, on the 23d of April, and 
25th of Jah; at Hamfiead on Corpus Chriſti Day; at Hertford on 
the 24th of June, the 8th of September, 28th of Ofober,-and 6th of 
November ;; at Hitching on Eafter-Tue/day, the 2d of pril, and the 
13th of October; at Hodſdon on the 29th of June; at Repſtos on 
the 28th of June, the 7th of Juh, the 13th of Oæiober, and the 
29th of December; at St. Albans on the 25th of March, the 22d 
of June, the 15th of Auguſt, and the 29th: of September; at Biſbop's- 
Stortford on Corpus Chriſti Day, and the 29th of September ; at 
Tring on the 10th of May, and on the 29th of June; at Ware 
on the 7th of Jah; at Watford on Trinig-Manday, and the 24th 
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HUNTINGTONSHIRE. 


Name.] HIS County was inhabited by the ITeni, who were 


likewiſe extended over Suffo/k, Norfo)k, and Cambridge- 
foire. Bur the Saxons, in whoſe Time it was a Part of the Kingdom 
of Mercia, gave it originally the Name it bears at preſent, they 
calling it Huntedunſcire. There is ſomething particular in the Civil 
Government of this County; for as Cambridggſbire and the e of Ely 
are under the ſame Adminiſtration with it, the Sheriff is choſe by 
turns out of 'theſe ſeveral Places. | 


Situation.) It borders on the North and Weſt Sides upon North 
hampton/hire ; upon Cambridſbire on the Eaſt ; and upon Bedfprd- 
ſhire on the South. It meaſures from North to South twenty-four 


Miles, from Eaſt to Welt about eighteen, and in Circumference near 


ſixty-ſeven. Huntington, which is almoſt in the Center of the Coun- 
ty, is fifty Miles diſtant North from Londbr. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.] The Air is ly acknowledged to 
be but indifferent as to Health, by reaſon of the ſeveral Fens and 
Meers (or ſtanding Waters) which muſt neeeſſarily oceaſion great 
Dampe, and unwholeſome Fogs. Nevertheleſs this is not to be 


underſtood univerſally of the whole County; for about Kimbolor, 


and Leighton-ftone Hundred (the South Welt Part of the County} 
as they are not encumbered with ſtanding Water, ſo they are not 
ſabje& to the Inconveniencies arifing from it. The Soil is very 
fruitful; in the dry Lands it yields geed Crops of Corn; and in 
the lower Grounds, the Paſtures and Meadows are exceeding rich, 
feeding fine Cattle either for the Butcher, or the Dairy, as the 
Stilton Cheeſe (the Parmeſan of England) ſufficiently evinces,.—. 
Their chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, Fiſh and Fowl. 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers are the Nen and the Ou/e, The 
Nen, after it has paſſed Oundle in Northampton/hire, winds round 
the North Weſt and North Bounds of the County, filling the ſeveral 
Meers. The Ouſe enters this County at St. Neots, and running to 
the North Eaſt, Huntington, and then leaves the County at 
Erith, where it is joined by the ef Waters from the Meers. 


Chief Towns.) Huntington, St. Neots, and St, Ives. 

Huntington, the County Town, was called by the Saxons, Hunter's 
Down, the Country hereabouts having been long frequented by 
Sportſmen. It has formerly been in a Condition much ſuperior to 
what it is at preſent, for in its Proſperity the Number of Pariſh 
Churches amounted to no leſs than fifteen, though now reduced to 
eve. Not far from the Bridge, which is a very handſome one of 
Freeſtone, 
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Huntinglonſbire. 83 
Freeſtone, ſtood the Caſtle built by King Edward the elder, in che 
Year 917, but demoliſhed by Henry II. to put a Stop to the Diflur- 
bances ariſing from the Pretenſions of the Scotiſh Kings and the 
Family of Sz. Liz, to the Earldom of Huntington. Maud, Daugh- 
ter and Heireſs of Vallbe Earl of Huntington, married firſt Simon 
de St. Liz, and, after his Deceaſe, David Prince of Scotland; by 
the Iſſue of theſe two Marriages the different Claims were ſet up. 
However, in the Year 1337 we find Villiam de Clinton created Eatl 
of Huntington by Edward III. What contributed moſtly to the 
Decay of this once flouriſhing Town, was the Lofs of the Naviga- 
tion of the River, which, tis ſaid, was malicioufly contrived by one 
Grey, who choaked up the Channel, At preſent its chief Support 
ariſes from its Situation m the great Northern Road, on an 
Aſcent North of the River Oy/e, Tt is governed by a Mayor, 
twelve Aldermen, &c, It has a good Market on Saturdays, 


Noblemen's Seats.] Kimbolton-Caftle, eight Miles near Weſt from 
Huntington, belongs to the Duke of Manchefter.— Hinchinbrook, 
near Huntington, belongs to the Earl of Sandwich ——Long Overtons 
about ſeven Miles from KX:ngfor, belongs to the Earl of Lincoln, 
treat Gedding, nine Miles North Weſt from Hantington be- 
longs to the Earl of Roctingbam. At Buyer, three Miles South 
Welt from Huntington, is a Seat belonging to the Biſhops of Lincoln. 


Curioſities.) At Hailwefton, near Sr. Neots, are two Springs, one 
of which is brackiſh, the other freſh. The firſt is found to be very 
beneficial in all cutanenn Diſeaſes ; the ſecond is good againſt any 
Dimneſs in the Eyes. From Huntington Caſtle Hill is a delight- 
ful Proſpect over the famous Meadow called Port/o/m ſurround 
by the Ouſe.——Goodmancheſter, a little to the South Eaft of Hun- 
tington, was a City of Note in the Time of the Romans, known 
by the Name of 3 or Bridge over the Ouſe ——At pre- 
ſent it is famous for Hu-bandry and the pompous Appearance of its 
Farmers, when ever our Kings take that Place in their Progreſs, 


No leſs than nine ſcore Ploughs have on ſome ſach Occaſions been 


aced, ſet off with all the ruſtick Ornaments they, and the Hor- 
which drew them, were capable of——At St. Ives is a Farm, 
where Oliver Cromæuel endeavoured to patch. up his Fortune, 
much ſhattered wm profligate Life, before he obtained a Seat in 
Parliament. bittleſiy- Meer, upon the Northern Edge of the 
County, is near ſix Miles in length and three in breadth. In | 
this Lake, the Family of King Canute was in great Danger of pe- 
riſhing, by reaſon of thoſe tempeſtuous Agitatloris this Body of 
Water is ſubje& to, without the leaſt Breath of Wind. The moſt 
probable Reaſon, yet aſſignd for them, is the Force of thoſe Va« 

pours which-the Earth is ſuppoſed to exhale in theſe Parts. 
G 2 ERNenarlabli 


84 Huntingtonſpire. 

Remarkable Perſons.) W. Ramſay, Abbot of Croyland in K. Henry 
the IId's Reign, remarkable for his Poetical Works, was born in this 
County.—Sir Robert Cotton, a learned Antiquarian, and Founder of 
an excellent Library, now added to that at St. James. John 
Dryd:n, whoſe harmonious Numbers and maſterly Diction have not 
yet been equall'd, much leſs ſurpaſſed by any one.———Sir Oliver 
Cromwell (elder Brother to Oliver the N Father) whoſe 
Loyal Attachment to the Crown would not ſuffer him when under 
Sequeſtration, to receive any Favour through his rebellious Ne- 
phew's Intereſt, Stephen Marſhal, the Founder of the Snectym- 
nians, was Miniſter of Finchingfield in Eher, where he fat up a 
Conventicle after the Reformation. Richard Broughton Author 
of a Monaſfticon Britannicum. Oliver Cromwel, whole Courage 
and great Abilities, employed in a good Cauſe, would have acquire 
ed as much Renown, as they did Infamy in a bad one, was born at 
Huntington. | | 3 ü ; 

To conclude this Article of Remarkable Perſons, we beg leave to 
inſert the following remarkable Liſt of a Jury impanelled at the 
Huntington Aſſizes in the Year 1619, when Judge Dodderidge was 
on the Norfolk Circuit, and who at the preceding Aflizes, had 
found fault with the Sheriff for impanelling ſuch as were not ſuffi- 
ciently qualified to ſerve on the Grand jury. The Sheriff reſolving 
to fit the Judge with Quality at leaſt, produced, to his Lordſhip's 
great Surpriſe, a Liſt containing a Ning. a Prince, two Dukes, a 

argue/;, an Earl, a Lord, two Barons, a Knight, a Squire, a Gentle- 
man, a Yeoman, a Pope, a Cardinal, a Biſhopyan Abbot, an Archdeacon, 
a Fryer, a Monk, a Prieſt and a Deacon; all "ma upon Exami- 
— proved to be che Sirnames of ſo many different Perſons in this 

ounty. 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends but four Members to Par- 
liament; viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
Huntington. It lies in the Dioceſe of Lincoln and in the Norfolk 
Circuit, It contains 29 Vicarages, 79 Pariſhes, and 229 Villages. 
It is divided into 3 Hundred;, containing near 8220 Houſes, and 
__ of 41,000 Inhabitants, The Area is computed at 240,000 

eres 


The principal Fairs are theſe following: at Huntingt on on Good- 
Friday, the 25th of March, the 2d and 2oth of Fu, and the 8th 
of September; at Kimbolton on the 22d of Juh, and the 29th of 
November ; at St. Foes on Whitſon-Monday, on the 21ſt and 29th of 
September; at St. Nets on Cerpus Chriſti. 
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Name.] HIS Part of the Iſland, lying neareſt to the Continent, 
f was firſt invaded by the Romans from thence, It was 
then called by Cæſar, and others after him Cantium; which, as it 
is thought, they derived from the Britzh Word Caine, a green 
Leaf, to expreſs the Verdure of the Woods; or to ſignify the Situ- 
ation of the Country which projects itſelf into a Point Eaſtward. 
The Inhabitants juſtly value themſelves, on their Courage and 
Reſolution in nc their Liberties againſt the ſeveral Invaders 
of Britain ; fewer Marks of Conquelt and greater Privileges being 
found here than in other Parts of the Iſland. 

The principal of which is their Privilege of Gave/kind, conſiſting 
of theſe Particulars. Firſt, the Heirs Male ſhare all the Lands e- 
qually, Secondly, The Heir, at fifteen, is at full Age to ſell or alie- 
nate. 'Thirdly, When a Man is convicted of Treaſon, his Son can- 
not on that Account be deprived of his Birth-Right — _ 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by the River Thames, on 

the Eaſt and South Eaſt by the Sea; on the Weſt by Surrey, and on 

the South by Su/zx. Its Extent from the utmoſt Point in the Eaſt 

to the Weſt is threeſcore Miles, from Rye in Suſſeæ to the Mouth of 

the Thames thirty-ſix, and the Circumference meaſures near 170. 

2 one, the County Town, is thirty-two Miles South Eaſt from 
Nt, | 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is liable to the 
Inconveniences ariſing from the Vicinity of the Sea; but the Shore 
being generally cleaner than that of Ee, the worſt Part of Ken? 
is not ſo unhealthy as the worſt Part of Er. The higher Parts 
of the Caunty are reckoned very healthy, tho' not ſo rich as the 
lower. The Soil is generally very good and fit for Plough, Paſture, 
or Meadow. —— The chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, Fruit, 
E Pippins and Cherries, Wood and Madder for dy ing, 

ops, Wood, Flax, Saintfoin, Samphire, Fowl and Fiſh, eſpecial - 
ly Trouts, for which Ferdwich on the River Medway is famous: 


Rivers.] The chief River peculiar to Kent is the Medavay, This 
River riſes in the Weald of Suſſex, and enters Kent near Penſburſt. 
Its Courſe is chiefly to the North Eaſt by Tunbridge, Maiaſtone, 
Rocheſter, below which being of a proper Depth and Breadth, it 
forms the noble Dock of Chatham, and then falls into the Mouth 


of the Thames. 


Chief Towns.) Maidflone, Canterbury, Roche er, and Dover. 


86 Kent. 
Maidfone has its Name from the River Medway, on which it 
ſtands, It was reckon'd the third City of the Britons, and was the 
Madæiacis of Antoninus. At preſent it is a large, populous, neat 
Town, and by its Situation, being in the Center of Kew, very 8 
per for the County Buſineſs, which is all tranſacted here. It is 
governed by a Mayor and twelve Jurats, and has a plentiful Market 
on Thurſday. + 
Canterbury, ſo called from the Saxen Name Cant-wara-by-rys, if 
we credit our Hiſtorians, was built nine hundered Years before our 
Saviour's Incarnation, and known by the Name of Caer-Kent. It 
is ſtill more probable, that the Romans under Julius Cæſar found it 
a Place of Note; ſeveral Marks of its Antiquity, at leaſt from that 
Time, plainly appearing. After them Yortiger King of the Britons 
reſided here, till he yielded it to the Saxons, who made it the Ca- 
Pital of the Kingdom of Kent in the Saxen Heptarchy. In this 
Condition it was when St. Augu/tin, ſent from Rome, firſt preached 
the Chriſtian Faith to the Exgliſb, a Charity which the Velch had re- 
fuſed tothe Uſurpers of their Country. Upon this it was made an 
Archiepiſcopal See, and flouriſhed greatly upon the Account of its 
being the Source from whence the Light of the Goſpel ſhane upon 
the reſt of the Saxon Kingdoms. Neither did the Deſolation it under- 
went from the Sword of the Danes, and accidental Fires, prevent its riſing 
again to its former Splendor.----The Cathedral has been twice burnt 
down ; the preſent Structure was begun in the Reign of K. Srepben, and 
carried on by ſeveral Prelates till it was finiſhed by Archbiſhop 
Chichley in the Reign of King Henry V. It is a noble Pile of 
Buildings in the Gothick Taſte, and well rewards the Curioſity of 
Strangers. Beſides the Cathedral there are ſixteen other Churches. 
This City is governed by a Mayor and Aldermen. It has 
received no {mall Advantage from the French Exiles ſettling here in 
reat Numbers, who much encreaſed the Trade of the Place. The 
ket, which is very plentiful, is held on Feane/days and Saturdays. 
But this City is deſcribed ſo very particularly by thoſe who have 
wrote profeſſedly on the Subject, that if the Reader's Curioſity re- 
ires a farther Account, we muſt refer him to thoſe Authors. 
Racbeſter, called by Antoninus in his Ninerary, Daro-brove, and 
by Bede Duro-brevis ; which Name by Degrees dwindled into Roibis, 
but being again lengthened by the uſual Saxon Addition of Ceafter, 
* the modern Appellation of Roche/er. It ſtands on the 
ks of the River Medway, which ſecures it on the Weſt Side, it 
being originally deſigned only for a Caſtle, as we find in Bede, No 
Place has ſuffered more from the Fury of Civil War than Rochefter, 
nevertheleſs it has rather encreaſed than diminiſhed ; and the Stone 
Bridge, one of the fineſt in the World, was beſtowed upon it by 
the private Generoſity of Sir Jobn Cobham and Sir Robert Knowls, 
who employed the rich Spoils heir Valour had acquired in Fance, 
for accompliſhing ſo noble a Work. The Corporation is gove _ 
y 
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a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, a Recorder, and twelve Common 
-ouncil Men. The Marker Days are Wedneſday and Friday. _ 
Dover. by the Britons called Dyfgrrha, ſignifying. a feep Place, 
Debris by the Romans and Dofra by the Saxons, has for many Ages 
been the noted Paſſage between our Mland and France, and ill 
ſubſiſts chiefly on that Account, though inferior by much to what 
it has formerly been. For in tlie Reign of Edward the Conſeſſor 
it had a Mayor and Burgeſſes; the Mayor chuſing ſuch of the 
Commonalty as he judged proper to be his Aſſiſtan:s. Theſe were 
ſworn into their Office, and from thence called jurats, as is alſo 
practiſed in the other Cinque: Ports ——But what made it a Place 
of the ſt Importance was the ſtrong Caſtle built on the high 
Clif, ſome ſay begun by Julius Cæſar, but compleated by 4rvi- 
us the Brig King in the Time of the EmperorClaudius. The 
Additions made to this Fortreſs were ſo conſiderable, and its Si- 
tuation ſo ſecure by Nature, that even before the Conqueſt we find 
it eſteemed the Bulwark and Key to the whole Iſland. ——Dowry 
is likewiſe: of Note as a Cinque-Port, and in which the Buſineſs of 
the other four and their Dependencies is tranſacted. Their Pri. 
vileges are _ extenſive, and were granted them in conſideration 
of the Ships of War they were obliged to furniſh ; the Quata of 
Dover amounting to no leſs than 2 N 2 a) 
ings, Hythe, Romney and Sandwich. Haſtings, (which is in Suſſex) 
has two Appendages, viz. Winchelſea — Be. yy os other Pri- 
vileges the Burgeſſes of the Cingue- Ports are ſtiled Barons; they 
carry the Canopy at the Coronation, which they have aſterwards 
for their Fee; and at the Feaſt have a Table at the King's Right 
Hand.—— When this Place was in the Height of its Magaificence, 
here were ſeven Churches (now: reduced to two) and twenty-one 
Wards, each of which furniſhed a Ship of War and maintained it 
forty Days at its own. Expence. In conſideration of this Service 
each Ward had a licenſed Pacquet Boat, called a Paſſenger, and 
the Fare was, according to the Tower Records, thus ſeuled in the 
Reign of Edward II. for a fingle Perſon. in Summer Six-pence, 
in Winter one Shilling: for a Horſe in Summer Eighteen Pence, 
in Winter two Shillings. The Market Days are JFeane/day and 
Saturday. | 


Neblemen's Seats.) Knowle, near Sevenoke, belongs to the Duke 
of Dor/#t.—— Heathfield, near Aſoford, belongs to the Earl of Ta 
net. Near the fame Place is Faſtꝛvel, a Seat of the Earl of 
Vinchelſea s. Penſhurſft, near Tunbridge, belongs to the Earl of 
Leicefter.——— Leigh's-Court, fix Miles almoſt Welt trom Canterbury, 
belongs to the Earl of Rockingham. ——Chevenins, near Sevenoke, 
is a Seat of the Earl of Stanbobe' s. }:/iram, belongs to the 
Earl of Fer/ey.—— Ailesford, belongs to the Earl of Ailesford.——— 
Oa Black-Heath, the Earl of Dartmouth has a Seat—-Wingham, 
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a Seat of the Earl Coper”s. Hewver-Cafile, about fix Miles 
| Weſtward from Tunbridge, belongs to the Earl of Waldegrave. 
m——Leed's-Cafſtle, five Miles Eaſt from Maidſtone, belongs to Lord 
Fairfax.——Charlton, near Greenwich, a Seat of Lord Percival's 
— —Linfted-Lodge, near Feverſpam, belongs to Lord Teyn bam. 
Fair. Lawn, near Tunbridge, belongs to Lord Barnard.——— Matte, 
near Maidſtone, belongs to Lord Romney. 


Curioſities.] Greenwich-Hoſpital, a truly noble Pile of Buildings 
for the Reception of diſabled and antient Seamen. The great Hall 
is magnificently adorned by the Pencil of Sir James Thornhill.— 
Near Von wich is a large antient Camp on the little River 
Rawensbourn ; the Rampires, which are treble, are very high, with 
Ditches of a proportionable Depth, ſuppoſed to be a Work of the 
Romans, but of what Date is uncertain. In the Year 1236 the 
Thames roſe ſo high as laid all the Marſhes about Wookwich under 
Water, by which many of the Inhabitants periſhed beſides Cattle, 
c. The famous Roman Road, called Watling-ftreet, runs over 
Shcoter's- Hill in its Way to Dower. On this Heath are abundance 
of ſmall artificial Hills, deſigned as Monuments for thoſe who are 
buried under them : Bones having been frequently found in them. 
Eltham, three Miles South from hence, famous for having been the 
Reſidence of many of our Kings when they retired fom the Smoke 
of London, and for the Statutes, by which the Royal Houſhold is 
ſtill governed, being compiled here Savanſcombe (about two 
Miles from Grawve/end) has its Name from having been a Camp. of 
the Daniſb King Swanes, Here the Kentiſh Men ſurpriſed William 
the Conqueror, and bravely proffer'd him Battle, unleſs he conſent- 
ed to confirm their antient Privileges ; which latter he prudently choſe. 
Tunbridge-Wells, near five Miles South of Tunbridge, famous 
for their good Effects in cold chronical Diſeaſes, weak Nerves, 
and bad Digeſtions. This and the Pleaſantneſs of the Place draws 
much Company in the Summer-Time.———Near Aylesford, is a 
Monument of large Stones, ſome pitched an end and others lying 
acroſs, ſuppoſed to be placed here in Memory of Catigern, General 
of the Britons in the famous Battle between Yortimer and Hengift 
the Saxon, in which the latter was routed with great Loſs. The 
Monument is called Keith coty- Houſe. —— Gillingham, about two 
Miles Eaſt from Rochefter, famous for the tragical Scene acted by 
Earl G:4win, when 600 Norman Gentlemen, who came in the 
Retinue of the two Princes 4//-e4 and Edvard, were all barba- 
rouſly murdered. This piece of Cruelty afterwards drew on the 
Norman Invaſion.——Grev:Jerd, remarkable for obtaining, by the 
means of Abbot of St. Mary le Grace on Tower-Hill, the Privilege of 
carrying Paſſengers by Water to London. It was granted by Richard II. 
and has continued ever fince, —Gads- Hil) in this 58 tgy ras 
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famous for the Frolicks played here by Henry V. when Prince of 
Wales. Of late Years it has been made remarkable by the Rob- 
bery committed in the Year 1676 by Nicks, about four in the 
Morning. Nicks apprehending he was known to the Perſon he 
had robbed, made for Graveſend, where he loſt a full Hour in wait- 
ing for the Ferry-Boat. Vet by croſſing the Country to Hanting- 
ton, and then keeping the Northern Road, he reached Jord, and ap- 
peared on the Bowling-Green by eight in the Evening, as he prov- 
ed upon his Trial for this Robbery. The Jury acquitted him, think- 
ing it impoſſible he could be at two Places fo greatly diſtant between 
Sun and Sun Reculwer, (anciently Regulbium) about nine Miles 
N. N. E. from Canterbury, has afforded much Matter of Specu- 
lation to Antiquaries, by the great Variety of Coins, Fc. which 
have been frequently found there. —Siztingborn, a great Thorough- 
fare, and remarkable for the ſplendid Entertainment given at the 
Red Lyon to King Henry V. in his Return from France, by Mr. 
John Norawoed, a neighbouring Gentleman. The whole Reck- 
oning amounted to nine Shillings and nine Pence. In the Manor 
of Tunſtal, near this Place, were found by a poor Boy ſome broad 
Pieces of Gold in the Year 1738. The Boy uſing them as Play- 
things at a Farmer's near Canterbury, the Farmer found out the 
Hoard, and made a conſiderable Booty. He was obliged to refund 
the Treaſure to the Crown, which he did to the Number of 624 
Pieces. In all probability they had been buried there by ſome Au- 
ceſtors of Sir Fohn Hales in the Civil Wars. Cranbrooſ, fifteen 
Miles South of Maid/tone, deſerves the particular Regard of every 
Enzl/bman. This was the Nurſery where our precious Staple, the 
Woollen ManufaCture, was firſt begun by thoſe Flemings whom King 
Edward III. encouraged to ſettle here, and teach his Subjects the 
Art of Weaving and making Cloth. At Rocheſter is an Hoſpi- 
tal erected by Mr. Richard Watts, for the Relief of poor Travel- 
lers, not contagiouſly diſeaſed, Rogues nor Profors. The Reaſon 
why theſe laſt were excepted againſt, was the Roguery of one of 
the Profeſſion, who had formerly been employed by Mr. Watts to 
make his Will, in which the honeſt Gentleman of the Commons 
had very fairly wrote himſelf Heir to a good Eftate. The Will 
being looked into by Mr. Watts upon his Recovery, diſcovered the 
Fraud, and gave Occaſion to the Exception above mentioned. 

Chatham, adjoining to Rocheſter, affords a noble Sight to every one 
who is ſenſible how much the Safety and Proſperity of this Nation 
depends on its Maritime Strength. This Royal Arſenal chiefly 
ſupplies the Navy with the largeſt Ships, Maſts, Yards, Anchors, 
Cordage, Sc. The ſeveral Store Houſes are kept in ſuch excellent 
Order, and fo great Diſpatch has been uſed in fitting out a Ship, 
that the Royal Sovereign, a firſt Rate Man of War, moor'd in the 
River Medway, with nothing aboard but her Maſts ſtanding, yet 
in three Days fell down the River to Black Stakes compleatly rigg'd 
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for an Expedition Bare iſon (vulgarly Barfton) 2 Pariſh about five 
Miles Weſt of Sandavich, the Inhabitants boaſt of the long Lives 
frequent in that Neighbourhood, which they juſtify by the follow- 
ing Inſtance. In the Year 1700 the Miniſter of the Place was 
buried aged ninety - ſix; the Funeral Sermon was preached by a Gen- 
tleman eighty-two- Years old, and the Service was read by one of 
eighty-ſeven. The Pariſh Clerk, the Sexton and his Wife were all 
turned eighty by ſome Years, and ſeveral from the next Pariſh(Colred) 

who attendeded the Funeral, were above one hundred Years old. 
w——Deal is generally ſuppoſed to have been the landing Place of 
Julias Cæſar. It is certain he enter d this Iſland not far from hence, 
and the ingenious Dr. Hallen has demonſtrated that according to 
the Courſe of the Tides, it mutt have been on the 26th of Auguſt, 
in the Afternoon. In the Neighbourhood of Follfone, there are 
ſome Hills, of which it is generally reported that they have viſibly 
ſunk and decreaſed within the Memory of Man.--In a Vault underthe 
Church athzhe,are preſerved a great Number of humanBones brought 
from the Spot where a furious Battle had been fought between the Eng- 
liſ and Danes. The Size of moſt of them exceed the largeſt Proportion 
of the preſent Age Romney Marſh, remarkable for the Devaſ- 
tation the Sea made here, by breaking in upon this Country in 
Edwardthe Iſt's Reign. Whole Villages with their Inhabitants. Sc. 
were deſtroyed, and the River Rother thrown out of its uſual Courſe, 
and now a Paſſage open'd for it nearer to Rys. Before this Acci- 
dent Romney was a flouriſhing Town, divided into ſeven Wards 
with five Churches, but ever ſince it has been upon the Decay. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Godwin, Earl of Kent, thought to have 
been of very. mean Parentage, but roſe to ſuch a Pitch of Gran- 
deur as to marry his Daughter to King Edward the Confeſſor, and 
to enable his Son Hareld to ſeize upon the Kingdom after Edward's 
Death. That the Sands, called Godwin Sands, were ever any part 
of that Earl's Eſtate, is much doubted ; but that he periſhed by 
endeavouring to ſwallow a Morſel of Bread, which with dread- 
ful Imprecations he had wiſhed might be his Death if guilty of 

Murther, with which the Confeſſor taxed him, is a Fact gene- 
rally allowed of by our Hiſtorians. .— Richard Waller, Eſq, of 
Gromebridge in Spelburſt Pariſh, famous for talking the Duke of 
Orleans Priſoner in the Battle of Agincourt under King Henry V, 
He was kept here upwards of twenty Years, and his Arms are ſtill 
to be ſeen cut in Stone over the Church-Porch. Vat Tyler, the 

Arch-Rebel in King Richard the IId's Reign began his Expedition 
at Daiiford.——— At Lenham, about eight Miles from Maidſtone, 
lies buried Mary Honeywaod, the Wife of Robert Honeywoed of 
Charing, Eſq; who is faid.to have had at her Deceaſe, 367 De- 
ſcendants. But this is far ſhort of Lady Temple, whom we have 
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mentioned above Villiam Caæms, the firſt Printer in England, / 
was born in the eald of Kent. | 


 Pariaus Particulars.) Kent, ſends ſixteen Members to Parliament. 
Two Knights for the Shire, and two for each of the following Bur- 
roughs; Canterbury, Rochefter, Maidflone, Queenborough, Dover, 
Romney, and Sand euich. It lies in the Dioceſe of Canterbury and 
partly in that of Rocheſter, and in the Home Circuit. It reckony 
163 Vicarages, 408 Pariſhes, and above wy Villages. Its Divi- 
Gon is into five Lat bes (under each of which are ſeveral Hundreds j 
0 containing near 39,240 Houſes and 196,200 Inhabitants, 'The 
Area of the County is computed at 1,248,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At A#ford on the 
Monday after St. Bartholomew ; at Canterbury on Whit/an-Tueſday, 
the 7th and 27th of Juh, the 21ſt and 29th of September, and on 
the 29th of December ; at Cranbrook on the 29th of May; at Dower 


on the 24th of Auguſt; the 21ſt of 1 and the 11th of 
— November z at Feuerſbam on the 14th of February ; at Graveſend 
5 on the 25thof Fanuary, the 23d of April, (which laſts four Days) 


and the 13th of October; at Lenham on Whit/on- Monday, and 26th 
of May; at Maidflene on the 2d of February, the 1ſt of May, the 
of June, and the 6th of October; at Malling (Weſt) on Good- 
riday, and the 6th of November ; at Milton on the 6th of June ; 

| at Rocheſter on the 19th of May, the zoth of OGober, and aqth of 
gol © | Neve ; at Romney on the iſt of Auguſt; at Sewenoks on the 3d 
of March, the 29th of June, the 1 of October, and 6th of Des 
cember ; at Sittingburn on Whitſon- Monday, and the 29th of Septem- 

| ber; at Tenderden on the 26th of April; at Tunbridge on 4a Weds. 
neſday, and Trinity- Monday. : 
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LANCASHIRE, 


| Name.] HIS County takes its Name from the chief Town, 
40 


Lancaſter (or more truly as the Inhabitants pronounce 
it. Loncaſter). ſo called by. the Saxons, in all Probability, after che 
Roman Longovicum, as we ſhall ſee when we come to treat of Lan- 
caſter. Under the Britons it was part of the large Territory of 
the Brigantes ; but after the Saxon Invaſion it belong'd to the 
| Kingdom of the Northumbers, and was part of the Deira Province. 
20 


Upon the Norman Conquelt it obtained the Privileges of a County 


124 Palatine, and afterwards the Honour of a Dukedom annexed to 
| the Royal Family. | 


Situation.) 


92 Lancaſhire. 
Situation.] On the North it borders upon Weſtnoreland and Cum- 
| Gerland; on the Eaſt, upon the Veſt. Riding of Yorkfhire ; on the 
Weſt, upon the 1-1/5 Sea; and on the South, upon Chyhire. Its 
Figure much reſembles that of E-g/and; for it meaſures in breadth 
m the Southern Part thirty two Miles, and runs into a narrow Point 
Northward, meaſuring in length 57 Miles. In Circumference it is 
170 Miles. Lancafler is 187 Miles diſlant North North Weſt from 
London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) It is obſerved of this County, that the 
Air is generally better than what is experienced in moſt Maritime 
Counties, not but that even here thoſe who live very near the Sea 
or the Fens, are ſubject to Fevers and other Diſtempers incident 
to ſuch Situations. The other Parts are healthy, the Inhabitants 
often living to a great Age. The Soil may be conſidered under 
three different Heads; the level Grounds bear __ Crops of Wheat 
and Barley; the Hilly Parts are ſtony and barren, except at the | 
Bottom of the Hills, where Oats do very well; and the Moſs Ground, j 
which affords little elſe but Turf and Fir-Trees from under Ground. 4 
he chief Commodities are, Proviſions of all ſorts very plen- | 
tiful, Oats, Cattle, fine Pit-coal and Flax. The Manufactures | 
run chiefly on Woollen Cloths, Cottons and Tickens, for which 
N Mancheſter is particularly famous. There is one Remark we 
| beg leave to make, that in this County more antient Families have 
continued to this Day, at the Seats from whence they take their © 
| Names, than in any other throughout England. This ſhows that 
1 the Inhabitants are genera!ly better Managers, or, which is equally 
1 commendable, more tenacious of that Aflection Men naturally have 
for their refpective Countries, | | ans 
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Rivers] The principal Rivers are the Merſey, which, as we have 
faid before, parts Che/ire and this County; and the Ribbli, which 
riſes in Vo- hire, and enters this County at Cletbero, running South 
Weſt by Preſton into the Ir ic Sea. 


Chief Toxons.] Lancaſter,. Leverpool, Mancheſter, Preſton, Wigan, 
and Warringtop. 

Lancafter, the County Town, was a Station and Fortreſs in the 
Time of the Romans, called Longovicum, though not exactly on 
the ſame Spot where Lancaſter now ſtands ; for the old Town being 
deſtroyed by the Scots, the new one was placed at a little Diſtance from 
it. Variety of Coins, ſacrificing Utenſils, £c. have been found 
near it, and below the Church. on the ſteepeſt Side of the Hill, 
hangs a Piece of an old Roman Wall The Town is fitnated near 
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the Mouth of the River Lune, but the Port is ſo choaked up with 
Sand, that it is incapable of receiving Ships of any conſiderable 
Burden, and conſequently Trade finds little. Encouragement here. 

It 
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It is governed by a Mayor, Aldermen, and Bayliffs. The Mar- 
ket is kept on Saturday. a - : 4 
Leverpoole (vulgarly Lirpole ) is a convincing Inſtance of what 
conſideration Trade ought to be in the Eye of every Eng/ihman. 
For by a proper Encouragement of Commerce, the Inhabitante, 
Riches, and Extent of this Place are now treble what they were a 
few Years ſince ; and befides what regards England, Scotland and 
Treland, they trade largely to Holland, | Noravay, and the American 
Plantations. The Buildings are moſtly new and generally of Free- 
ſtone, the reſt of Brick. The Town-Houſe is placed on Pillars, 
with a To/{cy, or Exchange under it, the whole an elegant modern 
Structure. The Harbour, which is a very good one, is ſecured on 
the South Side by a Caſtle, and on the Welt by a kind of Tower 
on the River Merſey.” The Inhabicants gratefully acknowledge their 
Obligations to the Family, of More of B/ackhall, who have conſulted 
their own Intereſt in the moſt noble Manner, viz. by promoting that 
of their Tenants. The Corporation is governed by the Mayor and 
Aldermen; the Market Day here 1s Pay es ph The Freemen are 
by their Privilege alſo free of Brio] in England, as alſo of Water- 
ford and Wrexford in Ireland. If this Town deſerves our Admi- 
ration, as it certainly does, for its flouriſhing Condition thro Com- 
merce, | 
Manchefter likewiſe by its Manufactures merits our particular 
Regard, It carries on a great inland Trade in Cottons, Ticks, Cc. 
and has increaſed ſo much of late Vears, that though it is neither 
City, Town, or Corporation, but properly no more than a Village, 
it is reckoned to contain upwards of 50,000 Inhabitants, It juſtly 


boaſts of its College, Hoſpital, Free-School, and Library. - The 


College was founded by Thomas Meß, Lord Delaævare, in the Year 
1421, by Injunction from the Pope, who permitted him to marry 
in Confideration of his being the laſt of the Family. He had 
been Rector of the Pariſh ſome Years, when the Peerage fell to him 
by the Death of his elder Brother. The College is now incorpo- 
rated by the Name of the Warden and Fellows of Chriff"s-Church 
in Manchefter. It conſiſts of a Warden, four Fellows, two Chap- 
lains, four Singing Men, and four Choriſters. The Statutes were 
drawn up by Archbiſhop Laud. The Hoſpital owes its Foundation 
to Humphry Chetham, Eiq; originally for forty Boys ; but its Reve- 
nue is ſo much improved that at preſent it maintains fixty. The 
Library is originally from the ſame Benefactor. It is now furniſhed 
with many valuable Volumes, an Income for buying others, and a 
competent Maintenance for the Librarian. The F-ue-Schaet was 
founded by Dr. Olabam Biſhop of Exeter in the Year 15 19, which, 
like every Thing elſe here, is much improved of late Vears. Nei- 
ther is tais benign Influence of its Trade confined to Mancheſter, 
for all the adjacent Country about it ſhares in the Advantages, by 
being employed in manufacturing the Mazche/ter Wares. We 
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muſt not omit the great Antiquity of this Place, inhabited by the 


Rymans, under the Name of Mancunium, perhaps borrowed from 
the Briti/h Word Maen, a Rock, to expreſs the Nature of its Situa- 
tion. Many Monuments of the Romans are ſtil] viſible in and a- 
bout the Place. The chief Magiſtrate is the Conſtable or Head bo- 
rough. The Market-place is very ſpacious, and the Market held 
on Saturday, : 


Noblemen's Seats. ] 4/hton- Hall belongs to the Duke of Hamiltom 
r- Place and Worſley, belong to Lord W:/loughby of Parham. 
w——Ntherby, belongs to Lord Preflon ——Croxtath-hall, is the 
Seat of Lord Molyneux. 


Curioſities.) Chatmoſſe, upon the South Edge of this County, 
famous for the large Trees lying (if not growing) horizontally un- 
der the Surface of it. The poorer Sort ſearch for them and find 
their Account in, uſing them both as Fuel and Candle, they giving 
a very clear Light from the great Quantity of Turpentine contain- 
ed in them. Vinnict, a little North of Warrington, remarkable 
for being the beſt Benefice in Exgland. It is reckoned worth be- 
tween 800 J. and 1000 7. prr ann.——In the Park belonging to 
Latham- Houſe, about twelve Miles North Eaſt from Leverpoole, is 
a Medicinal Spring, a Chalybeat impregnated with Vitriol. It 
throws up a great many Sea Shells, though ſeveral Miles diſtant 
from any Salt Water. In the Manor of Hargh, belonging to 
the Pradſhhaw Family, is found the Canne/ Coal, which far exceeds 
other Pit-Coal for making a clear Fire. Befides this it is capable 
of being poliſhed, and then much repreſents black Marble. Some 
have been ſo curious as to have Candlefticks, Cups, Standiſhes,&c, 
made of it. Near the Sea on the South Side of the Eftuary of 
Ribble River, is Merton-Lake ; it was ſeveral Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, till Thomas Fleetaword of the Bank, E was reſolved to im- 

ove the Land by draining off the Water, Great Quantities of 
Fiſh, as Eels, Breams, Roach, Qc. were found in it, beſides eight 
Canoes, in Figure and Dimenſions reſembling thoſe made by the 
Americans, ſuppoſed to have beenemployed by the Britons in fiſhing 
this Lake. At Barton, about twelve Miles North of Lewerpoole, 
is a remarkable Spring of Salt Water, which muſt iflue from ſome 
Rock of Salt, and not be ſupplied by the Sea, as is demonſtrated 
by the following Experiment: A quart of Sea Water will yield but 
an Ounce and a half of Salt, whereas the ſame Quantity of this 
Spring Water produces near eight Ounces.— About Ormitirt is 
found a Bituminous Earth, which yields a Scent much like the Oil 
of Amber, and an Oil may be extracted from it little inferior to that 
of Amber in moſt of its valuable Qualities. The Country People cut 
the Earth into pieces for burning, inſtead of Candles. At Ancliff 
near Wigan, is the famous Burning- Mell: The Water is cold, nei - 
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ther has it any Smell; yet there is ſo firong a Vapour of Sulphur 
iluing out with the Water, that upon applying a Light to it, the 
Tap of the Water is covered with a Flame, like that of burning 
Spirits, which laſts ſeveral Hours, and emits ſo frerce a Heat that 
Meat may be boiled over it. The Water itſelf will not burn when 
taken out of the Well. Ribohgſter, now only a ſmall Village 
upon the River Ribb/e, about 7 Miles above Preſton, was a large 
Town in the Time of the Romans, and called Coccium, from Cacceius 
Nerva. When in its Proſperity, it was reckoned one of the richeſt 
Towns in the known World. The Monuments which have been 
here diſcovered are very numerons, and plainly ſhow to what a Pitch 
of Grandeur this Place once arrived. Anchor- Hill, likewiſe in 
this Neighbourhood, has afforded much matter of Speculation to 
the curious Searchers into Antiquity ——arnley, is ſo famous 
for the great Variety of antient Cdins found in and near it.——At 
Kirby, in Faurneſs, there happened formerly a ſudden Erruptian of 
Water, which carried away Houſes and very large Stanes with it. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Hugh of Mancheſter, a Franciſcan Friar in 
King Edward the Ift's Time, He was a Man of Learaing, and 
wrote a Book De Fanaticorum Deliriis, upon the Occaſion of his 
having detected an Impoſtor who had pretended to be blind and to 
have received his Sight at the Tomb of King Henry HII. ——8ir 
William Melynenx, of the antient Family of that Name, behaved 
himſelf ſo ga in the Battle of Nude Meld againſt the Scots, 
that King Henry VIII. honoured him with a Letter of Thanks. 
w——>Charttte, Counteſs of Derby, famous for her Intrepidity in de- 
fending Lathom-Houſe, far two Years, againſt the Parliament Forces 
in the late Civil Wars:————Gzorge Fox, and his Followers the 
Quakers, firſt appeared in this County, where they are ſtill very 


numerous. . G 


Various Particulars.) Lanca/hire ſends twelve Members to Parlia- 
ment; two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each of the 
following Burroughs, Lamaffer, Leverpoole, Prefion, Wigan, Clithe- 
79, and Neun. It lies in the Dioceſe of Chefter, and in the 
Northern Circuit. It contains twelve Vicarages, thirty-ſix Pariſties, 
about 894 Villages. The Divifion of it is into five Hundreds, - 
containing about 40,200 Houſes and 201,000 Inhabitants, The 
Area of the County is computed at 1,150,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are as follows: at B/ackbourn on the vit of 
May, and the 28th of September; at Bolton on the gth of June, 
and wht ung ; at Bury on the 23d of April, and the 8th 
of September; at Chorley on the 1oth of Auguft 3 at Garfiang on 
the 10th of November; at Kirkham on the 24th of June; ry fr 
cafter on Palm · Sunday, the 24th of June, and the 29th of Septem- 
ber, at Lewerpoole on the 25th of Fuly ; at Manchefter on Whiton- 
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Monday, the zoth of September, and the 6th of Member, at Orme 
kirk on Whitſon-Monday, and the 2gth of Auguft ; at Preſton on the 
24th of June, the 15th of Auguff, and the 28th of October; at 
Rochdale on Whit-Sunday, the 3d of May, and the 23d of October; 
at Warrington on the 25th of Fuly, and the 29th of November; 
at Wigan on Aſcenſion: Day, and the 18th of October. 


2 — at + ——— — 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Name.) PHI County takes its preſent Name from the chief 


Town Leiceſter (of which more hereafter ;) but the 


firſt Accounts we have of it is, that the Inhabitants, in the Time of 


the Romans, were part of the Coritani, who' were ſettled in the 
Middle cf the South Part of the Iſland, —In the Saen Heptarchy 
it belong'd to the Mercians. 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Derbybire, and Not. 
tinghamſhire 3 on the Eaſt by Lincolnſhire, and Rutlandſbire; on 
the Weſt by Warwickfsire. It meaſures from Eaſt to Weſt about 
thirty Miles, near twenty-five from North to South, and in Circum- 


ference about ninety-ſix. Leiceſter, which is near the Center of the . 


County, is 80 Miles North North Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) This County lying almoſt in the Middle 
of England, and conſequently at a proper Diſtance from the Sea, the 
Air is very ſweet and wholſome. Neither is it encumbered with 
any ſtanding Waters, but waſhed by ſeveral Streams, both which 
contribute to make this County very healthy. The Soil, except 
in the North Eaſt Part, is very good, and yields plenty of Corn and 
Graſs, but particularly the beſt of Beans in Abundance, as the 
coarſe Proverb hints. The South Weſt is very indifferently provid- 
ed with Fuel, but the North Eaſt abounds with Pit-coal, which, 
with the Abundance of Sheep (whoſe Wool is mucheſteemed) feed- 
ing on the Mountains, makes good Amends for its other Deficien- 
cies.— The chief Commodities are Corn, Fiſh, Fleſh, Fow], 
Wool, Beans, and Horſes for the Collar. The County is chiefly 
taken up in farming, but the Stocking Manufacture is much en- 
couraged, and turns to a very good Account. 


Rivers.) It is 6bſerved that four Rivers, viz. the Auen, Scar, 
(antiently the Leire) Anker, and Welland, which riſe in the South 
Weſt Part of this County, form four very different Courſes, , 
The Avon ſoon leaves this County, and runs South Weſt towards 
Warwick, 2. The Star (the principal River of the County) firſt 

runs 
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runs North Eaſt by Leiceſter till it has received the Vrele, and then 
turning to the North Weſt falls into the Trent, where the three 
Counties of Leiceſterſbire. Derbyſhire, and Nottinghamfhire meet. 
3. The Anker runs North Weſt to Ather ſton on the Edge of War- 
uvichbire. 4. And the Welland runs North Eaſt by Harborough 
to Stamford. The Vrele riſes in that Part of the County 
called the Would, and runs Weſtward till it falls into the Soar, 
as was mentioned above. | 


— - owns.] Leiceſter, Loughborough, Abby, de la Zouch, and 

Leicefter, whoſe Name in the antient Authors, eſpecially Saxons. 
is very . variouſly wrote, and ſometimes ſo like the Saxon Appella- 
tion of Weſt-Chefter, that many Miſtakes have ariſen from thence. 

It is derived from its Situation upon the River Leire (now called 
the Soar). The Rate or Razz of Antoninus, ſtood here or very 
near it, as is probable from an old 'Trench on-the South Side of the 
Town called Rawdikes. Which Conjefture is much ſtrengthened 
by the Variety of Roman Antiquities, diſcovered in and about Lei- 
_ When the Kingdom of Mercia received the Chriſtian Faith 

ing Ethelred made Leiceſter a Biſhop's Sea; but it was removed 
to Dorcheſter, after a Succeſſion of eight Prelates. At the Normas 
Conqueſt it was in a flouriſhing Condition, and continued ſo till 
joining, in Rebellion with Robert Crookback, Earl of Leiceſter, again 
King Henry II. then abſent in Ireland; it was beſieged, taken, and 
plundered by Richard Lucy, Lord Chief Juſtice of England, and 
Regent in the King's Abſence. 'The Conſequences of this were very 
fatal to Leiceſter, which only began to recover itſelf in the Reign of 
Edward III. when Henry, the firſt Duke of Lancafter, founded 
here a noble Collegiate Hoſpital far a Dean, twelve Prebends, &c. 
one hundred diſabled Poor with proper Attendants. This Hoſpital 
in part ſtill ſubſiſts, an Allowance being appointed for that Purpoſe 
out of the Revenues of the Dutchy of Lancaſter. {See the Article 
Curiofities.]——In the Reign of King Hemy: V. a Parliament was 
held here, and a Statute enacted, that all Perſans convicted of fol- 
* Jowing the Doctrines of Fick/;ff, ſhould be deemed Hereticks and 
Traitors, and ſuffer as ſuch,.—— In the late civil Wars, it was 
ſtormed Sword in Hand, by the King's Forces.——As to it's preſent 


Condition, it is a large populous Town, containing five Pariſhes, 


with many good Buildings, eſpecially about the Caſtle, it is govern- 
ed by a Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council ; and has a plen- 
days. F 4 ö 


Noblemen's Seats.] Garrenton, about ten Miles North of Leicefter, 


belongs to the Duke of Moztague.——At 4/by-de-la Zouch, about 


fourteen Miles North Weſt W Bhat the Earl of f 
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bas a Seat. Dunnington, four Miles to the South Faſt of the 
former, belongs to the ſame Nobleman..—Szape/ford, about thir- 
teen Miles from Leiceſter, belongs to the Earl of Harborough —— 
Groby, five Miles North Weſt from Leiceſter, belongs to the Earl 
of Stamfird.——Stanton-Harold, near Abby de- la Zouch, belongs 
to Earl Ferrery Stanton-Brudentl, belongs to the Earl of 0 


— 0 


Curigſities.] The famous Roman Way, called Watling:ſtreet, is 
the Boundary between this County and Varaviciſbire, in its Tract 
from Dover to Cardigan. Near Burrough, about twelve Miles 
Eaſt from Leicgſter, are the Remains of ſome large Buildings, gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been a Temple, known in Pagan Times by 
the Name of Vermmetum. Not far from Lutterworth is a Spring 
which is exceeding cold, and petrifies Wood, c. —Cieybroot, a 
Village upon the South Weſt Edge of the Country, thought to haye 
been a large City called Cley-ceffer. Its certain that on both Sides 
the Roman Way, large Foundations have been diſcovered, and 
many Roman Coins found. About three Miles South of Boſworth, 
is the famous Field in which Richard III. loft his Kingdom and 
Life. The Plow'and Spade frequently turn up pieces of Armour 
and Weapons, eſpecially large Arrow Heads. — In digging a 
Cellar at Leicefler ſome Years ſince, was diſcovered a beautiful Re- 
"preſentation of the Fable of Adtæon, formed with little white and 
brown Stones, in Maſait Work, and is ſtill to be ſeen entire.---The 
Remains of Leicęſter-Caſtle, which was built by Henry the firſt Duke 
df Lancaſter, for his Reſidence, ſhow what a magnificent Pile of 
Buildings it has been; the Hall and Kitchen are ſtill ſtanding ; the 
Former ſerves very amply as a Hall of Juſtice, where, in the Aflize 
Time, the uſual Buſineſs is carried on in the ſeveral Coutrs without 
interfering with one another. The Arch over the Eaſt Gate is de- 
ſervedly admired. The whole Encloſure, ſecured by a ſtrong Stone 
Wall eighteen Feet in height, amounted to twenty - ſix Acres. Not 
far from Higham, near Watling ſtreet was found ſome Treaſure of 
different Kinds, and a fort of Mahometan Taliſman, ſuppoſed to 
have been buried by ſome Few, when that People were baniſhed 
by King Edward I. | 


Remarkable Perſons.) John TR (whoſe Diſciples were called 
Lollards) was Rector of Lutteraworth, where he preached agai 

the then eſtabliſhed Church, and narrowly eſcaped the Fire. His 
Bones were dug up forty Years after his Deceaſe and burnt. The 
Pulpit in the Church is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame in which 
he preached Richard de Bury, Biſhop of Durham, was born at 
Wilhughly, near Lutterworth. He was Tutor to K. Edward III. 


who honoured him with the higheſt Dignities in the State. His 
Learning was very extenſive, and his choice Collections of Book did 
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bim Honour both living and dead, for he bequeathed them, with 


the Library he had built at Oxford, to that Univerſity ——Sir Fobn 
Poultney, four Times Lord 2 of London, was born at Mifter- 
ton. Edward Leigh, one of the facluded Members Ann. 1648, 
was born at Shanve/l on the South Point of this County. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral Treatiſes, which ſet his Learning in a very advan- 
tageous Light. Henry de Knighton, Abbot of Leiceſter, was 
born at a Village of his Name near Leicefer. He wrote a Hiſtory 
of the Ergliſb Kings from the Conqueſt to King Richard II. in 
whoſe Reign he died. This Hiſtory, though a very good one, 
ay hid for a long Tune, and is not mentioned in ſeveral Catalogues 
of our Hiſtorians —2P— Yon Cleveland, well known by his 
Poetical Performances was born at Hinckley on the South Weſt Edge 
of the County. Michael Drayton, another Poet, was born at 
Drayton in this County. — . Linaley, near the River Anker, famous 
for being the Birth place of Robert Burton, who under the Name 
of Demecritus Funior, publiſhed the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Jobn Herdwick, Eſq; to whole Courage and Conduct. K. Henry VII. 
was much endebted for his Victory over Richard III. He was born 
at Lindley aforeſaid. omas Burdet, Eſq; of Neæuton-Burdet, 
near Leiceſter, was beheaded for Treaſon in Edward the IVtb's 
Reign, by a farced Conſtruction put on his Words, when he wiſhed 
the Head and Horns of a favourite white Buck, were in the Guts 
of him who put the King upon killing it. —Barkby, about ſix 
Miles to the North Eaft of Leicefter, the Seat of the Villiers an 
antient Norman Family, Here was born the famous George Villers 
Duke of Buckingham, Prime Miniſter to King James I. and King 
Charles I. and who fell by the Knife of Felton at Portſmouth,——— 
Sir 7 obn Beaumont, a Juſtice of the Common Pleas in Q. Elizabeth 
Reign, was born at Grace Dieu, a little Weſt from Loughborough, 


He was Author of Beſworth Field, and ſeveral other Poetical Per- 


formances. 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends four Members to Par- 
lament, two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for Leicefer. 
It lies in the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and in the Mialand Circuit. It 
contains eighty-one Vicarages, 192 Pariſhes, and upwards 5350 
Villages. The Diviſion of it is into ſix Hundredi, containing about 
18,700 Houſes, and 93500 Inhabitants. The Area of the County 
is compuzed at 560,000 Acres. oh 


The principnl Fairs are theſe following: At Abby-de la Zouch, 
on Whitſen-Tue/day, the 24th of Augyft; and the 18th of OZober ; 
at Boſworth on the 27th of April, the 24th of Fune; and 5th of 
October; at Boſworth on the 25th of April, the 24th of June, and 
the 5th of October; at Hallaton on Aſcenſion Day; at Hinckley on 
the zd Monday after Tawel/th Day, and the 15th of J4uguf; at 
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Leiceſter on Palm-Sunday, the 1ſt of May, the 24th of June, the 
29th of September, and the 8th of December; at Melton- Moubray on 
the Tue/day after Twelfth Day, Whitſon-Tueſday, and the 10th of 
Auguſt , at Mount-Sorrel on the 29th of Tune. 15 | 


PER * 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Name.] HIS County takes its Name from the City of Lin- 

coln, called by the antient Britons Lindcoit, by Ptolb- 
my and Antoninus, Lindum ; by venerable Bede it is wrote Lindecoli- 
vum. The Name is generally derived from the Hilly Situation of 
the Town. By the Saxons this County was called Lincollſqre, but 
the Normans by tranſpoſing the Letters made Nicholſbire of it when 
they firſt arrived here. It was antiently inhabited by part of the 
Coritani; in the Saxon Times it belonged to the Kingdom of 


Mercia. 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Yor4&ire, from which 
it is ſeparated by the Æſtuary of the Humber; on the Eaſt by the 
German Ocean; on the Weſt by Part of Yorifhire, Nottinghamſhire 
and Leiceſtenſbire; and on the South by Nortbamptonſbire. It is 
uſually divided into three Parts, viz. Lindſey, which comprehends 
all that lies North of the F-/dick and River Vitham, after ' it has 
joined the former at Lincoln; Keflevan, which contains the South 
Welt Side; and Halland, which takes in the South Eaſt Point. 


Ar, Soil, Commodities.) The Air muſt be conſidered according 
to the three Diviſions of the County.—— Holland, as it is partly 
under Water, and the reſt of it very moiſt, muſt have a bad Air. 


» Keftevan, enjoys a leſs unhealthy Air, as it is leſs affected by the 


Foggs from the Fens. Lindſey, is generally reckoned healthy, eſpe- 
cially on the Weſtern Side. The Soil is very rich, the inland 
Couuty producing Corn in great Plenty, and the Fenny Parts abound- 
ing with excellent Paſtures, which their large Cattle ſufficiently 
ſhows. The chief Commodities are fat Cattle, Wool, Horſes, 
Fiſh and Fowl, in great Abundance. In many of the Fens which 
have been induſtriouſly drained, there grows great Quantities of 
Hemp, which perhaps would do very well in many Parts of England 
where ſuch kind of Land is indolently neglected. 


Rivers.) The chief River is the Trent, which waſhes the Weſt- 
ern Edgeof the County, and falls into the Humber, the Northern 
Boundary; the Vitbam, which riſing in the South Weſt Point of 
the County runs Northward till it receives the Fo/aj4e at _ 
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where it makes an Angle and chen turns to the South Eaſt, falling 


into the German Ocean below Beſon; and the Welland, which 
this County from Northampton/bire, running through Holland 
iviſion into the ſame Ocean, about eight Miles more to the South- - 
ward. There are other Rivers of leis Note all abounding with 


great Plenty of Fiſn. | ab hot 
Chief Towns.) Lincoln, Stamford, Grantham, Boſton and Grins« 


Lincoln, formerly the moſt flouriſhing City of the whole Iſland - 


of Britain, is pleaſantly ſituated on the River Witham. Before the 
Arrival of the Romans it was called Lindcoit, but then placed on 


the Top of the Hill, extending farther Northward than Newport 
Gate, as the Rampire and Ditch plainly ſhow. The Romans ex- 


tended the Buildings more to the Southward, the Wall with which 
they encompaſſed it running along the ſteep Edge of the Hill, 
Neither were the Saxons leſs fond of building here, for they added 
ſo conſiderably to it, that in their Time it was continued a good 
Way down the Hill. In the Dani Wars it was often beſieged, 
and at the Conqueſt a ſtrong Caſtle was built on the Ridge of the 
Hill, not only to add to the Strength of the Place, but particular- 
ly to be a Curb on the Citizens. About this Time the laſt In- 
take to the Southward was added to it. In the Quarrel between 
the Empreſs Maud and King Stephen, it was frequently the Seat of 
War, and it was before this City that King Stephen, when his 
his whole Army was routed, almoſt alone maintained the Fight 
againſt the Enemy, till his Battle Ax and Sword were both broke. 
The Biſhop's See was removed from Dorchefter in Oxforaſbire, and 
fixed here in the beginning of the Norman Government, and tho“ 
no leſs than three Biſhopricks, wiz. Ely, Peterborough, and ')xford, 
have been taken out of it, yet it is flill the largeſt Dioceſe in 
England. The Cathedral is a large Gothick Pile of Buildings, but 
not the moſt beautiful Structure in that Taſte. Its great Heighth, 
and advantagious Situation make it very conſpicuous to a great 
Diſtance : the famous great Bell meaſures 22 Feet, and eight Inches 
in Circumference. The Catharine-W heel Windows are very curi- 
ons, as are alſo the Chapter-Houſe, Cloiſters and Library: On 


the South Side of the Church ſtands the Biſhop's Palace begun by 


Biſhop Cheſney, and finiſhed by his Succeſſors, who made it anſwe- 
rable to the Magnificence of the Cathedral. But it was ruined in 
the former Civil Wars, in which Condition it lies at preſent. 
In the late Civil Wars this City eſcaped the Miſeries the reſt of 
the Kingdom underwent, and by great good Luck, was never 

iſoned, and conſequently never beſieged. 

The preſent State of this City is as follows: The Buildings 
are generally old, eſpecially in the lower Part, but in the upper 
Part t there are many good Houſes of the modern Tafte, The 
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Government is in the Mayor, two Sheriffs, twelve Aldermen, Re- 
corder, &c. It is a County of itſelf and its Liberties extend twen- 
ty Miles in Circumference. It has fifteen Pariſh- Churches, which 
are all that are left out of fiſty-two, when it was in the Height of 
its Grandeur. The Market is held on Friday. T7 | 

Stamford is ſituated on the River Welland (over which it has a 
fine Stone Bridge of five Arches) juſt where the three Counties of 
Lincoln, Northampton and Rutland meet. This was once a flouriſn- 
ing City, and for ſome Time an Univerſity. That it was a Place 
of great Note as early as the Time of the Romans, is evident from 
the Camps, Military Ways, &c. in and near it. The Danes 
burnt it in the beginning of their Depredations. At preſent it 
conſiſts of fix Pariſhes ; the Buildings are very neat, and the In- 
habitants numerous and wealthy. 'The Corporation is governed by 
a Mayor and Aldermen, and is exempted from the Sheriff and Lord 
Lieutenants of the County's Juriſdiction. The Mayor is immediate- 
ly under the King, commands the Militia, returns Writs, &c. and 
within the Liberties of the Town, is the ſecond Man in the King, 
dom. Theſe Privileges are certainly of a very ancient Date, for 
their Charter, which was granted by Edward IV. intimates that it 
is a Confirmation of what they enjoyed before. It is particularly 
famous for large commodious Inns. It ſeems highly probable 
that here was an Univerſity in antient Times. Whether Mr. Neals 
Account may be entirely relied on, we dare not determine ; that 
Gentleman alledging a Manuſcript which aſſerts that it was a Place 
ſacred to Learning even before our Saviour's Time, and that it con- 
tinued ſuch for 300 Years after his Coming when it was diſſolved 
by the See of Rome, on Account of the Encouragement which 
Arins's Doctrine againſt the Divinity of Chrif met with here. 
This is certain that when the Northern and Southern Students fell 
out at Oxford; many retired hither to avoid the Diſturbances which 
enſued ; but in a few Months King Edward III. remanded them 
back to Oxford. The Remains of two Colleges, wiz. Black-hall, 
and Brazen-Noſe, ſtill remain, the latter of which is certainly 
much antienter than than that at Oxford, of the ſame Denomina- 
tion.—— The Market is held on Mondays and Fridays. 


NMoblemen's Seats.) Belwoir-Cafile, near Grantham, is the Seat 

of the Duke of Rutland. Grimſthorp, about eleven Miles South 
Eaſt from Grantham, is the Seat of the Duke of Ancaſter. ——Sem- 
fringham, ten Miles Eaſt from Grantham. Aſerby, belongs to 
the Earl of Bri/tol. Bolingbrake-Caftle, belong'd to the late 
Lord of that Name. Knath, about eleven Miles North Weſt 
from Lincoln, is a Seat of Lord Wilhbughby of Parham.———Belton, 
near Grantham, belongs to Lord Tyrconnel. 


Curioſities. ] 


Lincoinſbir e 103. 
Curies. The Skeleton of a Crocodile fixed in a flat Stone, 


and which is in the Hands of the Royal Society, was diſcovered in 
Linculiſbire. Not far from the Humber are the Remains of a 


Thornton-College or Abbey. In taking down an old Wall not very 
long ſince, the Workmen found the Skeleton of a Man, with a 
Table, Book, and Candleſtick, ſuppoſed to have been immured for 


ſome heinous Crime.—— About five Miles North of Grantham, 


near a Village called Hunnington, is a Roman Camp, double trench- 


ed, which goes by the Name of Julius Cæſar's Camp. At 


Harlaxton, near Lincoln, in the Reign of King Henry VIII. a 


Plowman diſcovered a gold Helmet with ſome other antique Curi- 


oſities. -The Tower of Boon Church on the River Witham, 
not far from the Sea, is very remarkable, It is a huncred Yards. 


high and may be plainly diſcerned at forty Miles diſtance. It is 


of great Service to Mariners, as is ſet forth in the Preamble of the 


Act for repairing the Church, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt Pariſh 


Church without Ayles in the World, being 100 Feet wide and 300 


long in the clear : there are 365 Steps, 52 Windows, and 12 Pillars 
anſwerable to the Months, Week, and Days of the Year At 


the Weſt of Cronuland- Abbey, in Holland, is the famous Triangu- 
lar Bridge. At Fleet in this Diviſion was found a large earthen, 


Pot filled with Roman Coins, wedged in edgeways. But it would 


be endleſs to give an Account of all the Coins, Pavements, &c.. 


found in this County. 

However, there is one Particular, not only curious but very pro- 
fitable in the Fenny Part of the County, which well deſerves our 
Notice, It is the Manner of taking Duck, Mallard, Teal, and 
Widgeon in the Decoys, which is as follows: At one End of a 
large Pond (which grows narrow by Degrees) where the Banks are 
ſhaded by Trees, a Net is ſpread over the Boughs, which though 


wide and lofty at the Entrance, imperceptibly contracts itſelf for 


two or three hundred Yards till it ends in a narrow Purſe. Along 
the Pond Sides are Hedges of Reeds to ſkteen the Men who wat 
the Decoy. In theſe Ponds thus prepared, are bred the Decoy- 


Ducks ſo very tame that they will feed at hand, and which from 


time to time take Flight, and are abſent for five or ſix Weeks, when 
they return with great Numbers of Fowl from Foreign Countries, 
moſtly from Germany, as it is thought, to their reſpective Ponds, 
where they are all fed with Corn thrown into the Water over the 
Reed Hedges in the wideſt Part ; but in a few Days they are gra- 
dually conducted by the Food into the Net, the Decoy-Ducks al- 
ways encouraging and enticing the Strangers to fall into the Snare, 
When they are ſufficiently under the Net, a Dog ſwims after them 
into it, barking continually, which makes the Strangers take 
Wing, but being beat down by _ Net, they advance forwards ing 
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14 Lincolnſhire. 
the Purſe where they are taken by hand. Some of theſe De- 
coys are rented at four and five hundred Pounds per Annum. 


Nemarlable Perſons.) Nicholas Breakſpear, was Rector of Tydd 
St. Mary's, on the South Eaſt Point of the County: He preached 
the Chri/tian Faith to the Norwegians, for which he received a 
Cardinal's Hat, and in the Year t155 was advanced ta the Papal 
Chair, under the Name of Adrian IV. Bolingbroke, a little 
Town about twenty Miles Eaft from Lincoln, was the Birth-place 
of King Henry IV. —— Tame Yorke the Blackſmith, famous 
for his Skill in Heraldry, which he ſhowed in his Union of Honour, 
publiſhed 1640. he lived at Lincoln. Mr. Watfen, was Miniſter 
at Saltfleet, on the North Eaſt Coaſt, for the Space of ſeventy-four 
Years, during which he buried all the Inhabitants, except four, 
for three Generations ſucceſlively.—Robert Chamberlain a Soldier, 
at the Head of ſowe deſperate Villains, diſguiſed like Chnrch- 
men, ſet fire ro Boſton during the Fair, and plundered the Mer- 
chants of what the Fire did not conſume. Chamberlain confeſſed 
the Fact, and was executed for it, but could not be prevailed 
upon to diſcover his Accomplices. This happened about the latter 
End of King Edward the Iſt's Reign.—— In this Town John 
Fox, the famous Marty rologiſt, was born. Here likewiſe re- 
ſided Sir Frederick Trey, Ae for his Stature, Strength and 
Courage, in all which he had not his equal. He attended*King 
Richard I. and acquired great Honour in the Expedition to the 
Holy Land. 
where he educated the beſt Grammar Scholars England ever pro- 
duced ; and the great Sir 1/aac Newton were both of this Coun- 
ty. 


Various Particulars.) Lincoliſtire ſends 12 Members to Parlia- 
ment; viz. two Knights of the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each 
of the following Boroughs, Lincoln, Stamford, Grantham, Boſlon 
and Gr:mſby. It is in the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and the Midland Cir- 
Cuit. There are in it 256 Vicarages, 630 Pariſhes, and about 
1556 Villages. It is divided into three Hundreds and 25 Wapon- 
takes, containing near 40, 600 Houſes, and 202,900 Inhabitants. 
The Area of the County is computed at 1,740,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are-theſe following: At Barton on the 20th 


of July; at Bourn on the 24th of February, and 25th of April; 


at Fo/:tingham on 4/5-Wedneſday, the iſt of May, and the 11th of 
November; at Gainsborough on Eafter-Monday, and the 8th of Oc- 
tober; at Grantham on the 5th Monday in Lent, and the 6th of 
December; at Great-Grimsby on the 24th of Auguſt; at Horn- Caſple 
on the 10th of August; at Kirton on the zoth of April, and the 
Zoth of Augu/?; at Lincoln on the 24th of June, and the 17th 


Dr. Buſby, formerly Maſter of Weſtminſter School, 
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Midaleſex. 10 5 
of November; at Louth on the zu Sunday after Eaſter, the iſt of 
May, and 25th of Juby; at Marker-Deeping on the 29th of Sep- 


tember; at Seaford on Whitſon- Monday ; at Spalding on the 17th of 
Nowember, and the 6th of December ; at Spilsby on Trinity- Monday; 


at Stamford on Midlent Sunday, the Sunday after Corpus Chriſti, and 
the 25 of Jus. | | 
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MIDDLESEX 


Name.] HIS County received its Name from the its Situa- 

| tion, being ſurrounded by the Eaſt, Weſt, and South 
Saxons, Before their Arrival in this Iſland, it was inhabited by 
the Trinobantes, but from whence they received their Appellation 
is altogether uncertain. | 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by Hertfardſbire; on the 
Eaſt by Eher, from which it is divided by the River Lea; on the 
the Weſt by Buckinghamſbire, from which it is ſeperated by the 
River Col; and on the South by the River Thames, which runs 
between it and Surry. It meaſures in Length twenty-four Miles, 
eighteen in breadth, and ninety-five in Circumference. Lon box 
the Capital of the Britiſ Empire lies in fifty-one Degrees and 
near thirty Minutes of Northern Latitude. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air muſt be extremely wholſome, 
ſince not even the great Number of People in London, can affect it 
ſo much as to make it ſubject to Epidemical Diſtempers, more than 
other Places uſually are. But ata veryſmall Diſtance from the Smoak 
of that immenſely populous City, the Air is not only healthful 
but alſo exceedingly ſweet and pleaſant. ——To this the Soil, 
* which is generally a Gravel, contributes not a little. Neither is it 

inferior to any part of England as to Corn, but for Meadows by 


Nature, and Gardening by Art, aflifted with the rich Compoit 


from London, it certainly ſurpaſſes the reſt of the Kingdom. The 
chief Commodities are Cattle, Corn and Fruit, and the Manufac- 
tures are too numerous to be reckoned up. | 


Rivers.) The TuAuRESs, tho running through various Counties, 
| ſeems properly to belong to Middle/ex, it being here of the greateſt - 

Importance to the Kingdom. It riſes in the Weſtern Edge of 
Gloucefterſhire, and no ſooner reaches Lachlade on the Edge of 
Oxfordfpire, but becomes Navigable, which it is for upwards of 
230 Miles from the Mouth, The Tide flows as high as _ 
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mund in Surry, which following, the Courſe of the River is ſeventy 
Miles from the Sea. At London the Depth ſuffices for navigating 
large Ships, and makes it one of the greateſt Ports for Trade in 
the Univerſe. The Water is juſtly eſteemed as exceeding whol- 
fome and fit for uſe in very long Voyages, during which it will 
work and ferment itſelf like Liquor, till it becomes perfectly fine. 
It abounds with great Variety of Fiſh, among which its Salmons, 
Smelts and Flounders are particularly admired. 


Chief Towns.)] The Cities of Lox Dex and WesTMINSTER, 
tho' diſtinct as to their ſeveral Juriſdictions, and were formerly ſo as 
to their Situations, yet being now united by a large Pile of Buildings 
fequal alone to ſome capital Cities) we ſhall conſider them as one 
immenſe Head of the Britiſb Empire, and that with all the Brevi- 
ty which ſo extenfive a Subject can poſſibly admit. 

The earlieſt Accounts (that is ſuch as deſerve Credit) make London 
a City of great Note in Julius Cæ ſar's Time. At leaſt in the Time 
of Nero, when Boadicea headed the Britiß Forces againſt Paulinus, 
it is expresſly ſaid to be famous for its Trade and Commerce. The 
Name has had various Etymologies aſſigned for it; but the moſt 
propable, and indeed the moſt ſuitable to its Situation, is that 
which implies a City or Harbour for Ships, the Britiſb Word 
Lhong ſignifying a Ship, and Dinas a City. By Tacitus, Ptolomy, 
and Antoninus, it is called Londinium and Longidinium. The old 
Britains ſtiled it Lundayn, and the Saxons gave it the Name of 
London-ceaſter. It is ittuated to a great Advantage on the North 
Side of the River Thames, in a gravelly Soil, and on a gentle Aſ- 
cent. The Extent from Eaſt to Weſt is about fix Miles, and from 
North to South, (where broadeſt) about two and a half. And if 
the irregular Extremities be conſider'd as compacted togather, the 
Circumference would even then meaſure near eighteen Miles. In 
this Calculation the extenſive Borough of Southwark is not inclu- 
ded. But a few Years will make a great Alteration, if Builders 
go on as they have done of late Years ; the Increaſe, within the 
Memory of Man, being moderately computed to exceed Priſte/, 
Exeter, York, and Newcaſile put together. The Number of Streets 
are allowed to exceed 5000, to that of Houſes does 150000, and 
that of tke Inhabitants does 1,000,000. Notwithſtanding this 
immenſe Bulk, no Capital is leſs ſubject to Diſorders by Day or 
Night, or beiter ſupply'd with all ſorts of Conveniences or Provi- 
ſions. The numberleſs Streams of Water conveyed in Wooden 
Pipes under the Pavement, from whence every private Houſe is 
ſupplied, and on any Emergency from Fire, whole Streets are laid 
under Water, are of infinite Bencfic to Landon, and greatly contri- 
bute to keep it wholſome, the waite Water carrying off the Filth 
which otherwiſe would be extreamely pernicious. —— The Govern- 
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ment of the City of Londen is veſted in the Lord Mayor, the Court 


of Aldermen, and the Common Council, which anſwer to the Le- 
giſlative Power of the whole Kingdom, lodged in the King, 
Lords and Commons, As the Lord Mayor's Office and Dignity 
is greater than that of any other Citizen in the whole World en- 
joys, a ſuitable Proviſion is made for it out of the City's Revenues, 
and for the Honour of the Enxgliſßi Commerce, it may be juſtly 
obſerved, that it raiſes Men to a Pomp and Grandeur equal (if not 
ſuperior) to ſome Sovereign Princes. eſtminſter is governed 
by a High-Steward, choſe by the Dean and Chapter of Weftminfler 
an Under-Steward, a High-Bailift and High- Conſtable. his 


Tt would exceed the Bounds we have propoſed to ourſelves in 


this Work to particulariſe every remarkable Article belonging to 
this great Metropolis. However, we ſhall juſt touch upon the 
principal, and refer the Reader to the ſeveral large Volumes wrote 


on this Subject, and among others to Mr. Maitland's Hiſtory of 


London. The Tower affords ſeveral very entertaining Amuſements, 
as the Armory in which are Arms for 60,000 Men, placed in a 
beautiful Diſpoſition, and kept in excellent Order; the Crown 
Jewels, the Records, Mint, &c. The Monument, a ſtately Pillar 
of the Tuſcan Order, 202 Foot nigh, was raiſed in memory of the 
great Fire 1666. The Cathedral of St. Pauls, one of the moſt 
auguſt Pieces of Architecture that any modern Age has 

though the Effect it onght to have, is much cramp'd from the crowd 
of Buildings with which it is too cloſely ſurrounded. Had the Builder, 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren's Plan been followed, according to which the 
Cathedral was to have had an Area ſuitable to its Bigneſs; all the 
principal Streets to have been laid in direct Lines upon rebuilding 


the City after the Fire, the Houſes built uniform and placed on 


Piazzas like Covent-Garden ; the Pariſh Churches diſpoſed in pro- 
per Points of View, and a continued Quay with ſuitable Build - 
ings ranged along the River Side: had, I ſay, this Plan been put 
into Execution, - the wary ariſing from ſo many beautiful 
Viſto's, would have perhaps ſurpaſſed all that has ever yet ap- 
peared on the Face of the Earth. The Cuflom-Houſe, Banks 
Greſpam-College, which contains a very large Collection of the 
greateſt Rarities; the College of Phyficians, a ſtately Edifice with 
a fine Collection of Books ſuitable to the Profeſſion ; ſeveral of 
the City Halls; the ſeveral Libraries, Meſiminſter-Abbey and Hall, 
many private Houſes belonging to the Nobility and Gentry de- 
ſerve particular Notice of the Curious, and have afforded ample 
Matter for ſeveral Volumes. The Number of Pariſh Churches 


(many of which are very beautiful) are as follows: ninety-ſeyen 
within the Walls of London, ſeventeen without the Walls, and ten 
in the City and Liberties of We/fminſfter. 
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 Palates and Noblemen's Seats.) Kenſimpton, originally belon 


to the Finch Family, now Earls of Winchelſea and — 


but was purchaſed by K. Villiam who made great Improvements 
both in the Houſe and Gardens. Queen Anne and particularly 
the late Queen Conſort Caroline have much increaſed the Beauty of 
the Place, by taking into the Garden a large Tract of Ground 


from Hyde-Park———Hampton-Court, ſituated in a delightful Spot, 


on the River Thames, about twelve Miles South Weſt from London, 
is another Royal Palace. The Houſe is no ways inferior to its 
Situation; the two Fronts are very Magnificent, and the whole fit 
for the Reception of a Royal Family. Among many other noble 
Pieces, the famous Cartoons are very deſervedly admired. *Tis 
ſaid that Lewis XIV. offered for theſe Paintings of the celebrated 
Raphael, 100,000 Louis d Ors, but they are valued at 400,000 J. 
Sterling. 1 


Sion · Honſe, near Iſleworth, formerly a Monaſtery of Nuns, is a 


Seat of the Duke of Somerſet. Cannons, about ten Miles North 
Weſt from London, is a Seat of the Duke of Changdoic. Ger- 
rard's-Croſs, belongs to the Duke of Portland. Holland. Houſe, 
near Kenfagton, belongs to the Earl of Warwick. — Chiſwick, a 
little Paradiſe upon the Thames, belongs to the Earl of Burlington. 
Villa Carey, at Parſon's Green, belongs to the Earl of Peter- 
borough. — Cranford, near Houn/ſaw, belongs to the Earl of Berke- 
ley. Beſides ſeveral fine Houſes in this County, belonging to the 
Nobility too numerous to be inſerted. 


Curiefities.) In the North Wall of Szepney-Church is placed a 
Stone, the Inſcription of which intimates that one Thomas Hughes 
1633, took the Pains to bring it from the Ruins of Carthage. It 
is to be hoped he did not go thither on purpoſe to fetch it.— At 
Cbelſea, is a Royal Hoſpital for ſuperannuated and diſabled Soldiers. 
It was at firſt deſigned and incorporated by King James I. as a 
Reſidence for a Number of Divines, who were to ſtudy Controver- 
fy, and maintain the Doctrines of the Church of England, againſt its 
Enemies. But this Deſign, not meeting with any Encouragement 
anſwerable to the Charges attending it, was dropp'd in K. Charles 
the Iſt's Reign. In the following Reign an Hoſpital was begun 
on the ſame Spot for Soldiers, which wat carried on by King 
Fames II. end ficiſhed by King Villiam and Q. Mary. It con- 
tains near five hundred Perſons (Officers, &c. included) and is under 


very good Regulations. To defray the Expences, one Days Pay 


is deducted from every Officer and Soldier yearly, which in time of 
a Lard War, has been known to amount to upwards of 1 3,000 J. 
At the ſame Place is the PY Garden, which affords much 
Amuſement to theſe who are curious in Botany .——Coway-Stakes 


(on 
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{on the River Thames about four Miles below Saints) ſo called on 
Account of the Stakes fixed in the Banks on the North Side by 
the Britons, to hinder Fulius Cæſar from paſſing the River. Near 
this Place is Shepperton, where, in a Piece of Ground called Varre- 
Cliſe, have been dug up Men's Bones, Swords, Spurrs, c. 
At Hedgerley, near Uxbridge are the Remains of a Camp, which 


appears to be Britih Staines, in the South Weſt Edge of 
Middleſex, is ſo called from a Stone formerly fixed here as the 
Boundary of the City of Londor's Juriſdiction up the River Thames. 
m— Heſton, not far from Harrow on the Hill, famous for bear- 
ing fine Wheat, which in former Days was appropriated to the 
King's Table. Brentford, appointed by Act of Parliament for 
the Election of Knights of the Shire for Middleſex. Here Ed- 
mund Tronfide, after he had forced the Danes to raiſe the Siege of 
London, came up with thoſe Invaders of his Country, and defeated 
them with great Slaughter. —— The high Croſs at Tottenham, and 
St. E hy's Well in the ſame Pariſh, which is always full but never 
overflows, are both remarkable. In that Skirt of Landon next 
Spittal Fields, have been found many Urns, as alſo Coins of Clau- 
dius, Nero, Veſpaftan, and Antoninus Pius, from whoſe Lieutenant 
Lollius Urbicus, the antient Name of this Place. wiz. Lolefworth, 
is ſuppoſed to be derived. int "(961 Ha- bein 


- Remarkable Perſons.) Francis Bacon, Lord Viſcount Verulam was 
born in London Strand. His Works are a laſting Monument of his 
great Genius and extenſive Knowledge, Betterton, the 
famous Actor, whoſe Performances on the Stage were juſtly ad- 
mired by all, but equalled by none fince his Time. He was born 
in We/minſier——Sir Thomas Brown, M. D. Author of ſeveral va- 
luable Tracts. Jobn Milton, Author of Paradiſe Lo, &c. 
one of the greateſt Poetical Genius's the World ever ſaw.— Sir 
Thomas More, an Ornament to the Exgliſßʒ Nation, notwithſtanding 
his fatal End on the Scaffold, Nobert Nelſon, Author” of the 
celebrated Feaſts and Faſts. Mathew. Prior, famous for his 
Poetical Performances.——W#:lliam Penn, the Quaker.-Mrs, Ca- 
therine Philips, Authoreſs of ſeveral Poems, James Shirley, 
Author of ſeveral Plays. And Sir Chriſtopher Wren, the cele- 
brated Archite& ; were all born at London. 2 


Various Particulars.] This County ſends eight Members to Par- 
liament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, four Burgeſſes for London, 
and two for We/iminfler. It lies in the Dioceſe of London, and the 
Home Circuit. Excluſive of London and Veſiminſter, it contains 
thirty, one Vicarages, ſeventy- three Pariſhes. It is divided into 
hve Hundreds containing near 5000 Houſes and 25,000 Inhabi- 
| ants 
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tants. The Area of the whole is computed to be about 247,000 
Acres. | 

The principal Fairs are as follows: At Brentford on the 10th 
of Auguſt; at Enfield on Good Friday, on the 23d of April, the 1ſt 
of May, the 12th of September, and the 29th of Nowember ; at 
Lox vox, May Fair the 1 of May, and holds 15 Days; and in 
Smithfield on the 24th of Auguft, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Name.] HIS County, though formerly a Part of Wales, is 
now reckoned a Part of England. The antient 
Name of it was Gert, when inhabited by the Silures, who brave- 


| ly defended themſelves againſt the Romans ; after that Venſet and 


Wentſland, now Monmouthſhire, from the County Town which ſtands 
on the Mouth of the River Mynow, where it falls into the Fe. 
he Inhabitants were cruelly harraſſed after the Normans came 
into England by the Lords of the Marches, to whom ſeveral Kings 
granted all they could conquer from this People. 


Situation.] On the North it is bounded by Herefordſbire; on the 
Eaſt by Gloucęſſerſpire; on the Weſt by the two Shires of Breck- 
noc and Glamorgan ; and on the South by the River Seworn ——— 
Its Extent from North to South is about twenty-nine Miles, from 
Faſt to Weſt twenty, and in Circumference eighty-four, Monmouth 
is a hundred Miles near North Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is eſteemed temperate and 
healthful. 'The Soil 1s fruitful, though hilly and woody ; the Hills 
feed Cattle and Sheep, and the Valleys produce plenty of Graſs 
and Corn. The chief Commodities are Cattle, Corn, Fiſh, 
Fowl and Sheep, as Flannels are the chief ManufaQure. 


Rivers.) This County is exceedingly well water'd with fine 
Rivers. For beſides the Sewern, its Boundary to the South, the 
Wye which parts it from Gloucefler/hire, the Mynow running be- 
tween it and Hereford/bire, and the Rumpney which divides it from 
Glamorgenſhire ; it has peculiar to itſelf the e, which enters this 
County a little above Abergavenny, and comes a Courſe moſtly 
Southward by Uſte, Caer-leon (where it is joined by the Avon) and 
Newport, falling into the Severn, near the Mouth of the Ebwith, 
which runs frem North to South in the Weſtern Side of the Coun- 
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ty. All theſe” Rivers, eſpecially the ye and the Uſer, abonud 
with Fiſh, particularly Salmon and Trout: 


Cbief Towns.) Monmouth, Abergavenny, Chepſiow, Uſte, Caer- 
leu and Newport. | 
Monmouth, a fair large Town, pleaſantly ſituated on the Rivers 
Wye and Mynow, {over each of which it has a Bridge. It has 
been a Place of great Strength and might eaſily be mite ſo again, 
if there ſhould be any Occaſion, which God forbid. The Caſtle, 
though now in a ruinous Condition was formerly a ſtately Edifice. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been built by John Baron of Monmouth, from 
whom it came to the Lancafier Family. The Eaft End of the 
Church is curiouſly built. The Government is in the Mayor, two 
Bailiffs, fifteen Common Council Men, 'Town-Clerk, Sc. The 
Market, which is very conſiderable for Corn and all forts of Pro- 
viſions, is held on Saturday. 01 A 


Noblemens Seats.) Troy, a little South of Monmouth, is a noble 
Seat belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, as does alſo Ragland- 
Caſtle, about nine Miles Weſtward from Monmonth.—— Jbergawven- 
y Caſtle belongs to the Nobleman of that Title. St. Fukars, 
near Caey-lcon belongs to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 


Carioſities.)] At Chepſtow was diſcovered in the Year 1689, 
a chequered Roman Pavement, which when entire was very 
beautiful, the ſmall cubical Stones repreſenting Men, Beaſts, 
Birds, Trees, c. ſeveral other Marks of Antiquity have 
been found here. Gold- Cliſ, in the moſt Southern Point 
of the County ſo called from the Colour of the Stones about 
it, which, when ſhone upon by the Sun, reflect a bright Glit- 
tering like Gold, ——At Ponty-Pool, about 18 Miles near Weſt 
from Monmouth, in the Year 1697 fell an extraordinary Shower of 
Hail which did much Miſchief. Several of the Hail Stones, whoſe 
Figure was very i ar, meaſured eight Inches about. Caer- 
lon on the River Uſe, ſeven Miles from the Severn, was the fa- 
mous Iſca of the Antients, where the ſecond Legion was ftation'd 
to keep the Silures from making Incurſions into the Roman Terri- 
tories. Its Grandeur is fill viſible in the Ruins of Palaces, Tem- 
ples, Theatres, Baths, &c. And if we credit Alexander Elſebrien- 
fis, here was a College for Students in the liberal Sciences as old 
as the Chriſtian Religion. This is certain that Amphibalus, In- 
ſtructor of St. Allan, who ſuffered under Diacleſan, was a Native 
of this Place. Several Altars and Coins, as alſo Stones with dif- 
ferent Inſcriptions have been frequently. dug up hereabouts. Be- 
tween this Place and Chriſi-Church, about ſeventy Years ſince, was 
diſcovered a Coffin of Free- ſtone, in which was encloſed an Iron 
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Frame wrapp'd in a Sheet of Lead, Under the Frame lay a Ske- 
leton of ſome Perſon of Diſtinction, as is gueſſed from an Alabaſter 
Statue gilded, repreſenting a Man in Armour, which was found 
near it. In one Hand of the Statue was a ſhort Sword, and in the 
other a pair of Scales. In the Scale on the right Side was the Buſt 
of -a Virgin, in that of the left a Globe outweighing the other. 
The Remains of this Figure is preſerved in the Aſnoltan Repoſi- 
tory. Here have been found likewiſe ſeveral curious Earthen 
Veſſels, one of which had upon it the Story of the Roman Wo- 
man nouriſhing her Father thro' the Grate of the Priſon with her 
Milk. ear Newport, they ſhew the Ford in a Stream called 
Nant Pentharn, where King Henry IT found no ſmall Advantage in 
a freckled Face; for he no tooner paſſed the Ford (though by meer 
Accident) but the Welch ſubmitted becauſe Merlin Silvefter their O- 
racle, had foretold their being conquered by a Prince of that Com- 
plexion who ſhould paſs this Ford. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Geoffrey of Monmouth whoſe Hiſtory is 
much blended with Fables, though perhaps not fo faulty in this 
particular as his Enemies have repreſented. King Henry V. ſur- 
named Monmouth, from the Place of his Birth, who, if Providence 
had allotted him a longer Life, might have ſhown as great Abili- 
ties in the Throne, as he did Valour and Conduct in the Camp. 
——Thomas Herbert, Eſq; created a Baronet at the Reſtoration 
his faithful Service and Attendance on King Char/es I. in all his 
Extremities.— George Lord Abergawvenny, a gallant Commander in 
the Reign of Henry VII. particularly in the Battle on Blackheath 
againſt the Cornif Men. | 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends only three Members to 
Parliament; two Knights for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Mon- 
mouth, It lies in the Dioceſe of Landaff and in the Oxford Cir- 
cuit. The Number of Pariſhes is 127.— Its Diviſion is into 
fix Hundreds, containing near 6,500 Houſes and 38,900 Inhabi- 
tants. The Area of the County is computed at 340,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are as follows: at Abergawenny on the zd of 
May, and the 14th of September; at Caerleon on the Wedneſday 
before Eaſter, the 2d of May, the zoth of Jah, and 2oth of Sep- 
tember; at Chepſteau on the Friday before St. Luke, and the iſt of 
Auguſt ; at Grimſione on the 24th of March; at Gri/man on the iſt 
of Auguſt, and the 28th of September; at Llanginm on the 7th of 
January; at Monmouth on Whitſon-Tueſday, and 2 2d of November ; 
at Newport on the 15th of Auguſt ; at Ponty-poole on the 11th of 
April, the 24th of June, = 29th of Juhy; at Uſe on Trinity- 
Monaay, the 1it of May, and 18th of Ofober ; at Wigmore on the 
25th of March, and the 25th of July. | 
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Nane. THIS County was formerly inhabited by a Part of the 
I 7ceni, but took its preſent Name from its Northern 
Situation” with reſpe& to deo. 


Situntion. ] It is bounded on the North and Eaſt Sides by the 
German Ocean; on the Weſt by Cambridgeſbire and Lincolnſpire-1 
and on the South by Suffolk,——It meaſures from Eaſt to Weſt 
about fifty Miles, from North to South about thirty five, and in 
Circumference 145.— Norwich, the County Town, is ninety- 
five Miles North Eaſt from London. | r 


R * 3 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is ſharp. and 
piercing, which throws the. Seaſons backwarder than is uſual in the 
ſame Latitude. The inland Country is thought very healthy. 
The Soil is obſerved to have a greater Variety in it, than perha 
is found in any other one County, and from-thence has been look - 
ed upon as the Repreſentative of England, ſince it has a ſhare of 
all kinds of Soil found throughout the Kingdom: iz. Arable, 
Paſture, Meadow, Woodlands, light ſandy Ground, deep Clays, 
Heaths and Fens. But even the worſt of theſe are far from 
being unprofitable ; the ſandy Heaths feeding Sheep, and i 
Rabbis, and the Fens affording rich Paſture for Cattle. The 
chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, Wool, Rabbits, Honey, 
Saffron, Herrings in great Abundance, ſome Jet and Amber thrown 
up on the Sea Coaſts. —The Manufactures are Worſted, Woolens, 
and Silks, in which all the inland Country is employed, the Nor- 
wich Stuff being of great Advantage both to this County in-parti- 


* ” 


cular, and the whole Kingdom in general. 
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Riwvers.J The principal Rivers of this County are the Ouſe, the 
Tare, and the Waveney. The firſt parts Norfolk on the Weſt from 
Suffolk and Cambridgeſpire, and the laſt is the Boundary between 

orfolk' on the South Eaſt, and-Swffol/k'; which two different Cour- 
ſes are the more remarkable, as both Rivers riſe within a very ſmall 
Diſtance from each other in the Southern Edge of this County. 
he Yare, which is peculiar to Norfo/k; riſes near the Center 
of the County, and runs Eaſtward through Norwich to Yarmouth, 
where it falls into the German Ocean. A little above this laſt 
mentioned Town the Yaye is joined by the Faveney, which ſeems 
formerly to have had an Outlet at ech Suffolk, but within a 
Mile of the Sea a great Bank of Sand makes head againſt it. 
The Bure likewiſe joins the Tare on the North Side near the ſame 
Place. Theſe three Rivers __ with Fiſh; but are particularly 
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famous for excellent Perch. The River Yare has a Fiſh called 
- a Ruffe, peculiar to itſelf, \which' exceeds even the Perch in 
Shortneſs and Delicacy of Taſte, It is much about the ſame 
Size, The Body of it is all over rough with ſharp Prickles, from 
whence it has its Name. The Back is of a browniſh Colour, the 
Belly of a pale Yellow, and about the Jaws it has double ſemi- 
circular Marks. The Meadows through which the Yare, the Wa- 
weney and Bure run, are very rich, as well as exceedingly delight- 


- . Chief Toxwns,) Noravich, Lynn-Regis, Yarmouth, Thetford, and 
Cafile-Rifeng. bY p Gp 4.1 / / 

Norwich, a City and County Town,, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
River Yare, which is thus far Navigable without the help, of 
Art. This City is ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the Ruins of 
the Venta Icenorum, now a ſmall Village about three Miles to the 
Southward of Norwich, or North-Cafile, with reſpect to Venta. 
During the Saxen Government, it was the chief Seat of the Zaft- 
Angles, and plundered by the Daniſb Invaders under the Com- 
mand of Suna. At the Time of the Norman Conqueſt it was be- 
ſieged, and by Famine reduced to ſubmit to the Conqueror. In the 
| Year 1348 we find a diſmal Account of a Peſtilence, which ſwept off 
upwards of 57,000, from whence it appears that it was at that 
Time one of the moſt populous Cities in Europe. In the Reign of 
Edward VI. Kett the Tanner of Wintbam, at the Head of ſeve- 
ral thouſand Rebels, — it e- a ruinous Condition. But it ſoon be- 

to flouriſh again, eſpecially when Q. E/izabeth placed here [a 
- of the Flemings. who fled from the Netherlands, and who ſet 
up the Woolen Manufacture, which has proved a golden Mine to 
Norwich. It became a Biſhop's See in the twelfth Century, before 
which the Epiſcopal Chair was fixed at Thetford. This City in 
its Conteſts with the Monks has ſuffered much, though the latter 
were generally the Aggreſſors. As to its preſent State it is a 
large, rich, and populous City. It has thirty-two Pariſhes (tho“ for- 
anerly it is ſaid to have had fifty) beſides the Cathedral, fix Bridges 
over the River Tae, and its Walls meaſure near three Miles in 
Circumference. 'The Inhabitants are remarkable for their 
Induſtry, applying cloſely to their Manufactures, which being chiefly 
carried on within doors, Strangers are apt to think the Place but 
thinly peopled ; but Szrday or any publick Day ſhows ſuch Crowds, 
that it looks as if it were over-ſtocked with Inhabitants. The ſame 
commendable Induſtry is general thro* the whole County. It is 
thought that the Woolenand Silk Manufactures in and near Norwich 
-employ near 120,000 People the Vent of the Norwich Stuffs alone; 
is reckon'd at 100, 000 4. per Aun.- The Cathedral is a large ſpacious 
Structure with a very high Spire, and has had many magnificent 
| Monuments, 
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Monuments, but they were much defaced in the late Civil Wars. 
— he Market Croſs is remarkably handſome and commodious. 
The Corporation is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, two Stew- 
ards, two Sheriffs, twenty-four Aldermen, Common Council, 
Town. Clerk, Sword-bearer, &c. King Henry IV. who incorpo- 
rated it, likewiſe made it a County. It has two plentiful Markets 
Weekly on Wedne/days and Saturdays. | 8 
Ha- Regis, (before the Reformation called ynn-Epiſcopi, or 
Bichop's-Lynm, being the Property of the Biſhop of Norwich) is ſi- 
tuated on the Mouth of the Ou/e, and contains near 2400 Houſes. 
Four Riyulets (over which are fifteen Bridges) run thro' the Town, 
which is extended along the Eaſt Side of the Ouſe, here about 
the Breadth of the Thames above Bridge, and whoſe Tide riſes 
20 Feet perpendicular, At the North End of the Town is Saint 
Ann's Fort, whoſe Platform mounts twelve great Guns, and com- 
mands all the Ships paſſing near the Harbour. The Inhabitants 
cheerfully follow what their Situation points out, vis. Trade and 
Navigation; for by means of the ſeveral Rivers falling into the 
Sea in this Neighbourhood, they are enabled to ſupply fix Coun- 
ties entirely and three more in Part with moſt Commodities, but 
particularly with Coals and Wine, in both which they deal more 
largely than any Town in England, except London, Brifiol and 
| Newtaſtle;, Their foreign Trade to Norway and the Baltick Sea 
is likewiſe very conſiderable, and begins to extend itſelf alſo to the 
Southward. The Town-Hall, the Exchange, and Market- Houſe, are 
ſtatelyEdifices, and well deſerve the Attention of the Curious.—Here 
is a Deficiency of freſh Water; but what Nature denied Art has 
furniſhed, by Conduits and Pipes from the Neighbouring Parts. It 
is governed by a Mayor and Aldermen, who were honoured with 
2 * — gilt Cup by King Jahn, tho' this Point is not intirely 
allowed of. However they have ſomething much more valuable to 
boaſt of, which is their Feaſ of Reconciliation, held every firſt Mon- 
day in the Month, when the Mayor, Aldermen, and the Preach- 
ers, c. meet to hear, decide, and ſettle in an amicable Manner 
all Controverſies between Man and Man. If the reſt of their 
Country men would make uſe of the ſame commendable Expedient, 
they might wipe off the Aſperſion of Litigiouſneſs, ſo. generally 
thrown upon them. The Market is on Tueſdays and Thurſdays. 
Yarmouth, in the Saxon called Garmuth and Fiermuth, that 
is, the Mouth of the River Garienis, is ſeated on the Confluence 
of the three Rivers abovementioned, which here waſh one of the 
fineſt Quays in the World, even that at Marſeilles not excepted. - 
As its Situation is exceedingly commodious for Trade, ſo the 
Genius of the People ſeems entirely turned to Commerce, and per- 
haps no Town has a larger Share of it in proportien to its Bigneſs, 
upwards of 1100 Ships belonging to 7armouth, beſides what the 
T2 Merchants 
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Merchants may be concerned in, appertaining to other Ports. The 
Herring Fiſhery turns likewiſe to a very great Account, in ſome 
Years no leſs than 40,000,000 Herrings having been cured here. 
But what has contribueed not a little to this flouriſhing Trade, ts 
the Reputation the Inhabitants have very deſervedly acquired by 
their fair and careful -Dealings, the Want- of which in ſome prt- 
vate Perſons elſewhere, has hurt this Nation very much with re- 
2 to certain foreign Courts. 80 early as the Year 1340, we 

nd the Yarmouth Men frequently engaged in furious Sea Fights 
with thoſe of Lefoffe, and the Cinque Ports; but this, ſucceeded 
by a dreadful Peſtilence, reduced the Town ſo very low, that 
all Buſineſs, except the Herring Fiſhery, was at a Stand for a long 
Time. The Fown is very populous, has two Pariſhes Churches, 
and ſeveral very good Buildings. It is governed by two Bailiffs, a 
Recorder, Aldermen, and Common Council. By their Charter they 
are obliged to ſend a hundred Herrings yearly, baked in Paſties, 
to the Sheriffs of Noravich, who deliver them to the Lord of the 
Manor of Eaft Charlton, by whom they are to be preſented to the 
King wherever he is. The Market-Place is very noble, and ex- 
ceedingly well furniſhed with all manner of Proviſions on Satur- 
days. 


Noblemen's Seats.) Nora ich. Palace belongs to the Duke of Nor- 
Folk. Houghton is the Seat of the Earl of Orford. ——Raynham 
Hall belongs to the Lord Viſcount Toaunſpend, about 10 Miles North 
Eaſt from Lynn. As does alſo Stiflay, near Walſmmgham.—— At 
Caſtle-Rifing is a Seat of Lord Dudley s. lickling, near Ale- 
ham, belongs to Lord Hobart. 3 


Curiofitics.} Venta Icenorum, now a ſmall Village a little to the 
Southward of Norwich, has ftill ſome Tracts of the Building: 
left; it appears to have had four Gates and a Tower. Several 
Roman Coins have been dug up here. At Germingham, not far 
from Cromer, is ſtill preſerved the antient Tenure by S2ccage, that 
is, inſtead of Money, the 'Tenant pays his Rent by ſo many Days 
Labour, or ſomething neceſſary for Food or Cloathing. Worfled, 
ſufficiently famous for giving a Name to the Morſted Manufacture, 
which was here invented, and which has very juſtly been thought 
of ſuch Moment as to deſerve the particular Attention of the 
Britiſb Legiſlature in fourteen ſeveral Statutes concerning the due 
Regulation thereof, And as Laws are of little Signification unleſs 
put in Execution, there are four Worſted-Wardens choſe Yearly 
in this County, who are ſworn and impowered to examine all 
Worſted Work, and to puniſh all Frauds committed by the Work- 
men in this valuable Branch of Trade. The Knitting of Wor- 
ſted into Stockings was the Invention of one Wilkam Rider, an 
. = Apprentice 
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Apprentice near London Bridge, and William Earl of Pembroke firſt 


appeared at Court in a pair of them in the Year 1564, which in 
e Eye of every hearty Eagliſiman mult have made a much nobler 
Appearance than the fineſt tawdry Suit that was ever ſent from 
Paris. At Oxnead, a little to the South Eaſt of Alaſbam, 
were diſcoyered ſeyeral Urns about three quarters of a Yard under 
the Surface, as alſo a ſquare Piece of Brick-work, whoſe Sides 
meaſured near two Yards and three Quarters each. There were 
upwards of thirty Holes in it, above two Inches diameter. As it was 
one entire Piece without any joining with Cement, in all probabi- 
lity it muſt have been formed and burnt in the Place where it was 
found. Upon breaking it open there appeared ſeveral Floors one 
below another, on which were placed ſmall Pots, and in the laſt 
Partition was one larger than the reſt, with a very ſmall Mcuth, 
containing near hs of Water, which was clear and 
without Smell or Taſte. After the Water was poured off, there 
remained in the Veſſel a heavy Lump of a. cruſty Subſtance : this 
Diſcovery. was made in the Year 1667.——Not far from hence 
ſtood the famous Monaſtery of St. Bennet in the Halm. It was 
built by Canutus, and made ſo ſtrong that William the Conqueror 
could not maſter it, till one of the Monks, on Condition of being 
made Abbot, betrayed. it, but was rewarded with a Halter. 
Brancafter, (antiently Brannodunum) was a Station for a Body of 
Dalmatian Horſe ; ſeyeral Coins have been found here, and the 
Remains of a Raman Camp are ſtill very vifible.—— Caftle- Riſing. 
and ſome of the neighbouring Pariſhes, retain the old Norman Cuſ- 
tom, by which all Teſtaments muſt be proved before the Parſon of 
the Pariſh. Thetford affords many Marks of great Antiqui- 
ty, particularly a large Moat ſecured by a double Rampire.— This 
County is much beholden to the Ouſe for ſtopping a prodigious 
Inundation (if it may be called ſo) of Sand, brought by a ſtrong 
Southerly Wind from Lalen- Heath in Suffolk ; at firſt it did not 
cover above ten Acres, but ſoon extended itſelf over a thouſand. 
Paſling on, in about four Years it reached the Skirts of Downham 
Town, where it remained for about twelve Years ; after which, be- 
ing put into motion again, it mounted the Hill, deſtroying 200 
Acres of good Corn, which lay in its Way, and overwhelmed ſe- 
veral Houſes in the Town. But coming to the Branch of the Ri- 
ver Ouſe, called Brandon · River, it has ſtopped there, which had 
it not done, and increaſed in proportion as it did in travelling theſe 
five Miles in * that is, from covering ten Acres to overwhelm- 
ing near two thouſand, in a few Miles farther it muſt have done 


immenſe Damage to Norfolk, a 


Remarkable Perſons.) Sir Yubn Faltaff, who acquired great Re- 
putation by his Valour and Conduct in the French Wars under 
] 3 King 
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King Henry V. Yet Sbaleſpear has made him remarkable in a 


very different Light; for being ill uſed by ſome of this Gentle- 


man's Poſterity, he has drawn Sir John's Character as an Origi- 
nal of Cowardice and extravagant Buffoonery, ſet off with great 
Humour. Sir Thomas Gre/ham, Founder of the Royal * 
before the Fire of London, was born at Grefbam near Omer. 
Sir Francis Walfmgham, the great Stateſman in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, was born at Walfngham.— Sir Clement Paſton, of an anti- 
ent and worthy Family of that Name in this County, was remar- 
kable for his gallant Behaviour in King Henry VIIIth's Wars. 
Among other Exploits he fought and took Priſoner in a Sea Fight 
the French Admiral, Baron Blancard,—Sir Edward Coke, the great 
Lawyer, was born at Milchom.— John Skelton, Poet Laureat to 
King Henry VIII. whom Eraſmus ſtiles Britannicarum Literarum 
Lumen & Decus, the Light and Ornament of Britiſh Learning, was 
born in this County.— Sir Henry Spelman, the famous Antiquary, 
was born at Congham.—And Henry le Spenſer, though not born in 
this County, was Biſhop of Noravich, to which See he was pro- 
moted in 1370, after he had ſpent his Youth in the Exerciſe of 
Arms. The Weight of the Mitre did not in the leaſt damp his 
martial Diſpoſition, as is evident from the ſeveral Expeditions he 
was concerned in, eſpecially againſt the Rebels in Norfo/k. 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends twelve Members to 


Parliament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes 
for each of the following Boroughs: Norwich, Lynn-Regis, Yarmouth, 
Thetford, and Caſple- Riſing.— Norfolk is in the Dioceſe of Norwich, 
and the Norfolk Circuit. It contains 164 Vicarages, 660 Pariſhes, 
and near 1500 Villages. It is divided into 31 Hundreds, con- 
taining upwards of 47,000 Houſes, and near 236,000 Inhabitants, 
The Area of this County is computed at 1,148,000 Acres. 


The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Aleßbam on the 
12th of March ; at Derbam (Eaſt) on the 22d of June; at Holt on 
the 11th of June, and the 18th of Oober; at Lynn-Regis, on 
the 2d of February, and laſts 14 Days; at Norwich on the 24th 
of Augs/! ; at Thetford on the 1it and 3d of May; at Yarmouth 
on the Tueſday before Lady Day. | | | | 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. val 


Name.) HIS County takes its Name from the Town of 

Northampton, ſo called, as ſome pretend, from its Si- 
tuation on the North fide of the River Au, or Nex, But o- 
thers ſay, this Town was fo named in contradiſtinction ta South- 
ampton.—It was a of the Poſſeſſions of the Coritani, in the 
Time of the Romans. In the Saxen Heptarchy it belonged to 
the Kingdom of Mercia, n 


Situation.] Northamptonſhire is ſituated in the Middle of Ex. 
land, and as it runs into a narrow Tract towards the North | 
it borders upon more Counties than any other in England. On the 
North it is bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutlanuſbire and Lincohn- 
Sire; on the Eaſt by Bedfordþire, Huntingdonſpire, and Cambridge- 
Sire; on the Weſt by Warwickfire and Oxfordhire ; and on 
the South by Buckinghamſhire. It meafures from South Weft 
to North Eaſt near 55 Miles ; from Eaſt to Weſt in the broadeſt 
Part 26, and in Circumference 125, — Northampton is fifty- 
five Miles near North from London. 576 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is allowed to 
be very healthy; neither is there any Cauſe to be aſſigned for queſ- 
tioning the Wholeſomneſs of it, ſince, excepting the little Corner 
of Peterborough Hundred, 'it is entirely free from Bogs and Fens, 
as well as at a competent Diſtance from the Sea, for preventing 
any ill Influence from thence. And as a farther Proof of the 
Goodneſs of the Air, it may be wy juſtly alledged, that no Cout- / ' 
ty is more crowded with Seats of the Nobility and Gentry ; to 
fay nothing of the great Number of Towns and Villages found in 
it. This is the more remarkable, as the Soil is very fer- 
tile both for Tillage and Paſturage, and is deficient in nothing but 


Fuel, which in moſt Parts is ſcarce; neither can this Evil be 


well remedied, as it is an inland Country, and has not the Con- 
venience of nayigable Rivers ſo as to be ſupplied by Water-Carriage. 
It is obſeryed that here is but one barren Heath, near V bitter. 
ing, the reſt of the County being as fruitful in Corn, and Graſs, 
as any 0 of England. — The Commodities are Cattle, 
Corn, Sheep and Horſes. The Manufaftures which ſerve to 
employ their Poor, are Serges, Tamies, 'Shalloons, Boots and 


Rivera] The principal Rivers belonging to this County are che 
New and the Welland ; dende which it is partly, watered by Lt 
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Ou, the Leam and the Charæbell. Three of theſe, wiz. the Nen, 
the Leam, and the Charwell, riſe within a fmall Diſtance of one 
another near Daventry, and then form very different Courſes ; the 
Leam runs Weſtward, the Charwel Southward, and the Nen 
Eaſtward, crofs the Country by Northampton to Wellinbrrough, 
from whence bending to the Northward it runs by Peterborough, 
where it leaves this County, and falls into the German Ocean in 
Lynn Deeps. The Velland forms its Courſe much upon 
the ſame Pointe, _ in the North Weſt fide of the Coun- 
ty, and divides it from Leice/terſbire, Rutlandſbire, and Lin- 
coln/ſhire, through part of which laſt County it runs in its Way to 
the Sea. The Ouſe, tho' it riſes near Brack/ey-in this County, 
it ſoon leaves Noribampionſbire, running into Buckinghamſhire, &c. 
All theſe Rivers are a great help to the County in the Article of 
Fiſh, as it lies at a Diſtance from the Sea. | 


| oy Towns.) Northampton, the City of Peterborough, Welling- 
borough, Brackley, and Higham-Ferrers, 
» Northampton, the County Town, is ſituated on the River Nen 
or Nyne. We find little Account of this Town before it was 
burnt down by Sueno the Dane; but it was ſoon after rebuilt, and 
was frequently honoured with the Preſence of our Kings. Several 
Parliaments have been held here, and various Affairs of State been 
tranſacted, by reaſon of its Situation in the Heart of England.— 
As to its preſent State, it is very deſervedly reckon'd the handſom- 
eſt Town in this Part of the Kingdom, for which it is beholden 
to a melancholy Accident, having been not many Years ſince re- 
duced to Aſhes in a few Hours Time The Streets are well laid 
1 out, the Houſes neatly built, and the Market - place is regular and 
, ſpacious. It has two Bridges over the River. All halloaus-Church 
is a handſome Edifice, and has a ſtately Portico before it. At 
i this Church four large Streets terminate, which have a very oY 
it | Effect. Beſides this Church there are other Pariſh Churches. The 


Kind throughout 1 The Town is governed by a Mayor, 
iffs, four Aldermen, forty-eight Common Coun- 


Friday and Saturday. | 
| þ Peterborough, the leaſt City, as the See is the pooreſt Biſhoprick 
17 in all England. The Streets are fair, and the Houſes well built. 


The Cathedral, which was originally an Abbey, is one of the no- 
bleſt Gothic Buildings in the World, and, if we may credit Re- 
8 K 2 8. port, 
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port, above a thouſand Years old. It is 160 Yards in length, 
and thirty-four in Breadth.- The Weſt End is very magni- 
ficent, being ſupported by three noble Arches very curiouſly 
adorned. The Windows are finely ſtained, and repreſent the Hiſto. 
ry of the Old and New Teſtament. In the Cathedral are many 
very antient Monuments ; among the modern ones, the moſt noted 
are thoſe of Q. Catharine, the divorced Wife of K. Henry VIII. 
and of Mary Queen of Scots. But the Body of this latter was re- 
moved to Veſtminſter by her Son King James I. Here is like- 
wiſe the Figure of one Scarlet, who died aged ninety-five : He 
buried both the abovementioned Queens, and, as his Epitaph de 
clares, all the Houſholders of the City twice over. The Corpora- 
tion is governed by a Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen, which _ 
with the Privilege of ſending Members to Parliament, was grant- 
ed to Peterborough by King Henry VIII. when he changed the 
Abbey into a Cathedral, annexing a Dioceſe to it taken out of 
that of Lincoln. It has a good Market on Saturdays. . 


Noblemen's Seats.) Grafton-Regis, near eight Miles South from 
Northampton, belongs to the Duke of Grafton. 4lthorp, four 
Miles Weſt from Northampton, belongs to the Duke of Marlborough. 
—— Boughton, twelve Miles North Eaſt from Northampton, is the 
Seat of the Duke of Mountague ——Burltigh, near Stamford, a 
noble Palace, is the Seat of the Earl of Exeter.——Caftle-Afply, a 
Seat of the Earl of Northampton's, about fix Miles Eaſt from Norrh- 
ampton.— Eaſſon near Towceſter, is the Seat of the Earl of Pomfret. 

Ealon-Maudit, near the ſame Place, is the Seat of the Earl of 
Sufſex.——Dean, eighteen Miles North Eaſt from Northampton,” is 
the Seat of the Earl of Cardigan.----Rockingham-Caftls, ſeven Miles 
near North from Kett2ring, is the Seat of the Earl of Rockingham. 
Auel, belongs to the Earl Ferrers.-—— Horton, not far from 
Northampton, is the Seat of the Earl of Hallifax.-- Apethorp, near 
Oundle, is the Seat of the Earl of Wefmoreland. — Drayton, fourteen 
Miles North Eaſt from Northampton, belongs to the Earl of Peter- 
borough.—— Harrington belongs to the Earl of Dyſert. —— Millan, 
two Mites from Peterborough, is the Seat of the Earl Fitzwilliam. 


Curigſities.] A little below Peter we meet with an antient 
Foſs called Corayke, (tho' more properly Caer- ay te) a great Work 
of the Romans, deſigned not only to drain the Fens, but alſo to 
promote Trade and Commerce in theſe Parts, as appears plainly 
from its Dimenſions, which are ſufficient to make it navigable. It 
runs to a great Length into Lincolnſbire. At Peterborouph like- 
wiſe, begins the Roman Way (from its Breadth called by the Peo- 
ple the Forty: foot N ay) paſſing by Burleigh-Park Wall to Stamford. ! 
— Cafior, generally allowed to have been the Durobria/e of the 


Romans, 
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Romans, and the Dormancefler of the Saxons, extended on both Sides 
of the River Nen (or Nyne ) though Cafter is on the North Side. 
The chequer'd Pavements, Urns, Coins, Roman Bricks and Tiles, 
ſufficiently evince that this has been a Place of great Note.——At 
Oxenden, not far from Kettering, is a remarkable Echo: It is 
formed by the ſquare Tower of the Church, and from ſome Sta- 
tions will repeat very diſtinctly twelve or thirteen Syllables. Near 
þ we find, between the Spring Heads of the Avon and 
Nen, a Camp. The Situation is the more remarkable, as 
this is the only Paſs between the Northern and Southern Parts of 
England, not intercepted by any River. The Camp has been ſe- 
cured only with one ſingle Entrenchment, but that very broad and 
deep; the ſhort Sides of its N face North and South. 
—Naſc/oy, eleven Miles to the North Welt from Northampton, 
ſo called, as ſome contend, by contraction from Nawe//y, to ſig- 
nify its being the Navel or Middle of England. But it is ſtill more 
remarkable for the fatal Battle fought here between K. Charles I. 
and the Parliament Forces under Fairfax and Cromwell, to the ir- 
reparable Loſs of the King and Kingdom. Daveniry, vulgarly 
Daintry, is famous at preſent only for its great Antiquity, and a 
very W about half a Mile diftant from it to the Eaſt- 
ward. This is conſiderably larger than that at Go/d/borough, mea- 
ſuring near three Miles in Circumference, and commands an ex- 
tenſive Proſpect over the adjacent Country. Below this on the South 
Eaft Side of the Hill, is a leſſer Camp, ſuppoſed to have con- 
tained the Carriages, &c. belonging to the Army. At Cul- 
«worth, about fix Miles Weſtward from Towce/ter, and other Places + 
in this Neighbourhood, are found the 4/roites or Star-Stones — 
In theſe Parts are hkewiſe Mineral Waters, particularly Afirop- 
Well, much recommended in the Scurvy, Aſthma, Chloroſis, &c. 
About four Miles to the South Weſt of Toxvcefter, are ſome 
old Fortifications called Caſle-Dyles; they take up near eleven 
Acres of Ground, and on the higheſt Part ſtood a kind of a Fortreſs, 
as is conjectured from the Ruins. In ſearching among the Stones 
two Rooms were diſcovered, of which one had Walls and a Roof 
of arched Stone ; but from the other iſſued out a Stench, like that 
of putrified Carkafles, which prevented any farther Examination. 
At Chefier, a little to the Southward of Higham-Ferrers, is 
another Raman Camp containing near twenty Acres of Ground. 
It was ſecured by a ſtrong Stone Wall, which makes it probable 
that it was a Station for the Soldiery ; many Pavements, Coins, 
&c. have been found in the Area of it. | | 


Remarkable Perſons. ] Richard Plantagenet, afterwards King 
Richard III. whoſe Ambition, Tyranny, and Courage are too 
well known to be mentioned here, was born at 22 ri 
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Ca. At the ſame Place a Period was tragically put to the 
Life and Misfortunes of Mary Queen of Scots : The Treatment ſhe 
met with was ſo very unjuſtifiable, that even Cambden himſelf 
thought he could not do Queen Elizabeth a greater Service in the 
Affair, than to fay Let it be for euer forgotten, if poſſible 3 but if 
not, let be for ever wrapped up in Silence. At Oundle was born 
the learned Dr. Thomas Fuller.—— As was alſo Hacket, the En- 
thufiat, who for his horrid Blaſphemies, in which he perſiſted to 
the laſt Gaſp, was hanged and quartered. ——Fohbn Lord Camois 
was born at Pi/kton near Oundle ; he is taken Notice of in Hi 
for the ſtrange Charter he executed, by which he formally reſigned 
his Wife with all her Goods and Chattels to Sir Milllam Painell, 
in the Reign of Edward I. — Cateſby, on the Weſt Edge of this 
County, where reſided an antient Family of that Name, of which 
Robert Cateſby was deſcended, whoſe Memory is rendered infa- 
mous, by his Share in the Gun-Powder-Treaſon Plot. oma: 
Randolph the Poet was born in this County. He was much coun- 
tenanced by Ben Fohn/on, and, if he had lived to maturer Years, 
might have made a very conſiderable Figure in the Liſt of Eng/zþ 
Poets, if we may conjecture from what he has left behind him. 
Sir Richard Empſon was born at Towcefler. He joined with ZA. 
mund Dudley in the moſt grievous Extortions from the People, in or- 
der to fil} the Coffers of Henry VII. for which Practices they de- 
ſervedly ſuffered in the Reign of his Son. | | 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends nine Members to Par- 
liament, wiz, two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
each of the following Boroughs ; Northampton, the City of Peter- 
borough, Brackley, and one for Higham Ferrers. It lies in the 


Dioceſe of Peterborough and in the Midland Circuit. It contains 


be; Vicarages, 326 Pariſhes, and about 550 Villages. The Diviſion 
it is into twenty Hundreds, containing near 24,800 Houſes, 
and 124,000 Inhabitants. The Area of the County is computed 
at 550,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are as follows: At Daventry on Eafter- 
Tueſday, and Whitfon-Tuefday, the 23d of Fuly, the 4th and 28th 
of Auge, and the 21ſt of September; at Higham-Ferrers on the 
24th of February, the 17th of June, the 29th of September, and 
25th of November ; at Kettering on the Tueſday before Eaſter, the 
Thur ſdlay before Michaelmas, and on St. Thomas':-Day ; at Nor- 
thampton on the 25th of March, the 23d of April, the 15th of 
. and 17th of November; at Oundle on the 14th of February, 
Whitſon- Monday, and the 1oth of Auguſt; at Peterborough on the 
24th and 29th of June, on the iſt and 6th of Auguſt, and the 21ſt 


of September; at Thrapflon on the 25th of Fuly; at Towcefler on 
the 22d of March, the loth of Auguſt, 4 de at 


Wellingborough on Eafter-Wedneſday. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Name.] HE Name of this County was formerly applied, 2s 
| 8 its Etymology points out, to thoſe People who 
dwelt North of the River Humber. But the oldeſt Denomination 


1 


of the People inhabiting the County we are about to deſcribe, was 


that of Oztadini or Ottatini, which ſeems to be well, accounted for 
in the following Manner: The Britons did formerly, and in ſome 
Inſtances do to this Day, expreſs the Name of a People or Country, 
by their Situation with reſpe& to ſome River. Thus Uch-Conway 
ſignifies the Country beyond the River Gnway ; Uch-Airon, be- 
yond the River AHiron. From whence it is highly probable. that 


the antient Britons expreſs'd the Country of Northumberlang (as 


it is now called by the Name of Uch-Tyne, or, according to 
their Pronunciation, Uch-Dyne, This might very naturally give 
Birth to the Latin Word Ottadini or Ottatini, by which the Romans 
expreſs'd the People living North of the River Tyze.—— When 
the Saxon; eſtabliſhed themſelves in this Iſland, they divided it into 
ſeven Kingdoms; one of the moſt confiderable was that of the Nor. 
thumbers, containing not only the County now called Northumber- 
land, but alſo Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmoreland. By a ſubſequent Diviſion the Kingdom of the Nor- 


thun:bers was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Deira, including 


Yorkfpire, Lancaſpire, and Bernicia, which comprehends the pre- 
ſent Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſimorcland, and Durham. 


Situation.] The County of Northumberland is ſituited on the Ex- 
tremity of England next to Scotland, from which it is parted on the 
North and North Weſt by the River Tweed; on the Eaſt it has the 
German Ocean; on the Weſt Scotland and Cumberland; and on 
the South the Biſhoprick of Durham. It meaſures from North 
to South upwards of fifry Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt about forty, 
and in Circumference about 150. Newcaſtle on Tyne is 212 Miles 
North from London. | 


Air, Seil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is not ſo cold 
as is generally imagined from the Latitude in which it lies. For 
its Situation, which is between two Seas in the narroweſt Part of 
England, gives it the ſame Advantage as England has over other 
Countries in the ſame Climate, which being ſurrounded by large 
Continents, cannot be warm'd in the Winter by the Vapaurs from 
the Sea, which much abate the Severity of the Seaſon in this Iſland. 
This is the Reaſon why Snow ſeldom lies long in Northumberland, 
except on the Tops of high Hills. As to Healthineſs, it enjoys a large 
Share, the People generally living to a great Age, and are ſeldom 

dal nt afflicted 
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afflicted with Sickneſs ——The Soil is various; the Eaſtern Part 
fruitful, bearing very good Wheat and moſt forts of Grain, with 
rich Meadows on the Banks of the Rivers, but the Weſtern part 
i is generally barren, being moſtly Heathy and Mountainous. The 
South Eaſt Part abounds with Pit Coal, of which it is computed 
that above 600, 00 Chaldron are yearly ſhipped from hence for 
 Loridon, Beſides this, there are large quantities of Lead, and like- 
-wiſe Timber, which is employed in carrying on their Coal Works, 
eſpecially about the River Bne. | | 


. Rivers.) This County is exceedingly well watered with clear 
Rivers, affording great Plenty of Salmon and Trouts. The prin- 
cipal Rivers are the Tyne, the Taveed, and the Coguet, The 
Tyne has two Arms riſing at a great Diſtance from each other, 
but are united à little above Hexham. | South Tyne riſes in the 
North Eaſt Edge of Cumberland, near 4/on-Moor, but ſoon enters 
Northumberland, rumming Northward to Haltwweſel, where it makes 
an Angle bending to the Ealtward : North Tyne has its Source in 
the Weſtern Part of Northumberland, called Tyne-Dale from it; 
then running to the South Eaſt till it joins South Tyne near Hex- 
Ham, from whence the River runs Eaſtward by Newcaſtle into the 
German Ocean. The Tweed is the Boundary between this Coun- 
ty and Scotland, in which it riſes and enters Northumberland juſt 
below Kelfos. Its Courſe is to the North Eaſt, till it reaches the 
German Ocean'at Berwick. ba ig 


' | Chief Towns.] Newcaſtle, Berwick, Hexham, Morpeth, and Alu- 

wick." REN 
Newweaftle upon Tyne, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Nexwca/le un- 
der Lyne in Stafford/bire, is ſituated on the North Side of the River 
He, over which it has a ſtately Bridge into the Biſhoprick of Durham. 
Here ended the famous P:;sWall ; concerning which ſee Cumberland. 
It is generally ſappoſed to have been originally the Gabraſentum of 
the Remans,tho? this ſeems to have been what is now calledGate/bead, 
as its Name indicates, the Suburbs on the South Side of the River. 
In the Time of the Saxons it was called Monkchefter 3 but upon 
the Building of a Caſtle in the Reign of #://;am the Conqueror, 
it was from thence called Newcaſtle. It was made a Borough by 
Richard II. (if not ſooner) who honoured it with a Sw. State. 
To this King Henry VI. added the Privilege of being a County 
independent of Northumberland. It is built on the Top, Side, 
and at the Bottom of a very ſteep Hill. Next the River ſtands the 
Exchange and Town-Houſe, which make a handſome Appearance. 
From hence up the Side (as they call it) the chief Trade of the 
Place is carried on, and you ſee Buſineſs in almoſt every Face you 
meet. For beſides the vaſt Quantity of Coal ſent from hence to 
London, 
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London, they ſhip off a; great deal to Foreign Parts, as Francs and 
Flanders. Neither is their Commerce confined to this one Branch, 
the Merchants here dealing in moſt Commodities. From the Edge 
of the Hill Northwards, the politer Part of the Inhabitants dwell 
in three large handſome Streets. The Town has a good Stone Wall 
about it, ſufficient to prevent any ſudden Inſult, but of little Signi- 


fication in caſe of a Siege, for want of Qutworks. The River af- - 


| fords a very good Harbour even at the Town for mi Veſſels 
(the larger lying below in the Mouth of the River) which land 
their Goods on a very long convenient Quay. Saint Nicholas is 
the only Pariſh, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but there are five other Church- 
es, which may be looked upon as parochial. The Corporation 
is governed by a Mayor, Sheriff, Recorder, and twelve Aldermen. 
the Revenues of the Corporation are very conſiderable, there 


is an Allowance of 600 J. per annum for the Mayor's Table, befides 


a Coach and Barge, and a handſome Dwelling-Houſe during his 


Mayoralty. Here is a plentiful Market on Tze/days and Setur- 


Berwick upon Nerd is ſituated at the other Extremity of North- 
amberland, and from thence was for many Ages a Bone of Conten- 
tion between the Elis and Scots, having changed its Maſters a- 
bout fourteen Times fince the Reign of King Henry II. to whom 


it was ſurrendered by William King of Scots, when taken Priſoner - 


by the Exgliſb, as part of his Ranſom. Its Name is derived by 
ſome from an old Word ſignifying a Corn-Farm; but as this Part of 
the Kingdom of the Northumbers was called by the Saxons Bernicia, 
and this very Town Beorzica-Ric, thoſe who would find the true 
Etymology of Berwick muſt look for it in Beynicia. It ſtands on 
the North Side of the River, by which and the Sea it is in a man- 
ner ſurrounded ; it is not properly either in Empland or Scotland, 
as to its Laws, Proclamations, c. being always ſpecially named 
in thoſe Acts which comprehend both Countries. The Town is 
pretty ſtrongly fortified, well built, and populous ; the Govern- 
ment is in the Mayor, Bailifs, and Burgeſſes. The Market is on 
Saturdays. and well ſupplied with Proviſions, eſpecially Corn and 
Salmon, great Quantities of which laſt are ſold in London under 
the Name of Newca/?{e Salmon. 


Neblemen's Seats.) Alnwick-Cafile belongs to the Duke of Se- 
merſtt —— Morpeth-Cafile belongs to the Earl of Carliſe.——— 
Chillingham is the Seat of the Earl of Tankerwille,—— Widdring- 
ton Caſile, about twenty Miles North of Newcafile, was the Seat 
of the antient Family of that Name, but was forfeited by the late 
Lord H#idd: ing tam in the Year 1715. The York Buildings Company 
purchaſed it, in whoſe Hands it is, or lately was. 


Curiefities.] 
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| _ Coioſttics.) Tinmouth, remarkable for the ftately Ruins of the 


Church, which belonged to the Priory of Benedictin Monks of that 
Place. Oppoſite to this, in the Mouth of the River, is the Bar, 
a Ridge of Sand, which at low Ebb has not above ſeven Foot 
Water. This, with the Neighbourhood of the Black Middin Rocks, 
renders the Entrance of the Harbour very difficult in foul Weather. 
- Bexwal, near Newcaſile, remarkable for ſeveral Urns and Coins 
found here not long fince.———At Grbridge, a little to the Eaſt of 
Hexham, but on the South ſide of the River, was diſcovered to- 
wards the End of the laſt Century, ſome Bones of a Man of a 
prodigious Size ; for according to the Rules of Proportion, he 
maſt have been ſeven Yards high, the Thigh Bones meaſuring near 
two Vards.— In Read's-Dale, (ſo called from the River Read, 
which runs through it to Bel/ingham, where it joins North Tyne) 
are many vaſt heaps of Stones, called Laws, which in all Proba- 
bility were thrown together upon ſome very ſingular Account, now 
entirely buried in Oblivion. ——- Pont-Eland, which 'takes' its 
Name from the Bridge built there by the Emperor ius Hadria- 
nut, is remarkable for the Convention of King Henry III. and 
Alexaxder King of Scotland, wherein the latter by a publick In- 
ſtrument, ſigned by himſelf and his Nobility, acknowledged Alle- 
giance to the Crown of England. Near Warkworth, about 
twelve Miles North of Morpeth, is a Hermitage on the Bank of 
the River Coguet, conſiſting of a Chapel with an Altar, a Bed- 
chamber and Bed, and a Kitchen, all hewn very curiouſly in a 
ſolid Rock.———At Chillingham-Caftle, belonging to the Earl of 
Tankerwille, is a kind of Marble Chimney- Piece: When the Slabb 
was ſawn in two, a live Toad, as is reported, was found'in the 
midſt of it: It's certain there is a Cavity with the exact Dimen- 
fions of a Toad very viſible till. At Alnwick, they have an 
odd Cuſtom of making every Man, who takes up his Freedom of 
the Town, to jump into a miry Bog, which commonly takes him 
up to the Chin. The Reaſon given for it is, a Clauſe in their 
r granted by King Jobn which abſolutely requires it, and 
which was inferted by that Prince, who had ſtuck faſt in that 
Hole, as a Puniſhment on the Town for not mending the Road. 
At Ailmouth, where the River Alue or Ail falls into the Sea, 
have been found Gigantick Bones of the ſame Size with thoſe 
mentioned at Carbridge. But theſe were diſcovered ſo deep in the 
Ground, that in all Probability they have lain there ever ſince the 
Deluge Cheviot Hills, made famous by the old Ballad of 
Chevy-Chace, are the higheſt Hills in this County, or perhaps in 
all England. The Top, to thoſe who are below, appears ſharp | 
pointed, but has a level Plain about a Mile and a half in Circum- 
ference with a large Pool of Water in the midſt of it. From 


hence 
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hence is a very extenſive Proſpect of near fifty Miles on every Side- 
adden Field, where the great Battle between the Z»g/z/- and 
Scots, in the Reign of Henry VIII. was fought, under the Com- 
mand of the Earl of Surrey on the Engliſs Side, and James the 
fourth, King of Scotland, wherein the latter, who was ſo confident 
of Succeſs as to parcel out his Conqueſts before hand, was defeated 
and ſlain, with the chief of his Nobility and eighteen thouſand 
Private Men. As to Altars, Inſcriptions, &c. ſo many have 
been diſcovered in theſe Parts, that it would exceed the Bounds 
we have preſcribed to ourſelves, to enter upon a Detail of them. 

But we cannot omit to ſay ſomething of Hexham, which Bede 
calls Hanzu/tald, and was the Axelodunum of the Romans, and the 
Hextolde/ham of the Saxons; At preſent it is but inconſiderable, if 
compared to what it has formerly been both in the Time of the 
Romans and Saxons. In the Year 675 Egfrid King of the Northum- 
bers made it an Epiſcopal See, and placed St. Wifrid in it. This 
Prelate built a ſtately Cathedral, and added ſeveral noble Buildings 
to the Town, in erecting which he employed Maſons from Rome, 
who were drawn hither by his great Liberality. The adjacent 
Country on the South Weſt Side was called Hexhamfhire, and had 
the Rights of a County Palatine. In theDaniþ Incurſions this Town 
was harraſſed and left deſolate, upon which, after a Succeſſion of 
Biſhops to the Year 821, as there was no Proſpect of its recover- 
ing its priſtine Grandeur, the Biſhoprick was annexed to Lindisfarn. 
'The Lordſhip of the Town did for many Ages belong to the Arch- 
biſhop of York, but at the Reformation it was annexed to the 
Crown, and in the thirteenth Year of Queen Elizabeth's Reign 
it was by Act of Parliament ſubjected to the Sheriff of Northum- 
berland. It is a Corporation govern'd by a Bailiff annually choſe, 
but has not the Privilege of ſending Members to Parliament. 

At Tinmouth, in the Year 1532, a monſtrous Fiſh was caſt on 
Shore, which not being of the Whale Kind was the more 
remarkable. Its Length was about ninety Feet, and from the.Back 
to the Belly it meaſured near nine Ells. The Mouth was above 
fix Ells long, with Jaws proportionable. The Ribbs, thirty. in 
number, meaſured twenty-one Feet in Length, and one and a half 
in Circumſerence. It had five very large Throats and twenty-five 
{ſmaller Paſſages into three vaſt Bellies. Its two Fins were each 
about fifteen Feet long, of which one was a ſufficient Load for ten 
Oxen. Inſtead of 'Teeth it had Plates of a Horny Subſtance, and 
a Tongue about ſeven Ells in length. The Eyes were no ways 
Proportionable to the reſt of the Body, they being not much lar- 
ger than thoſe of an Ox, but placed at about fix Ells diſtance from 
each other. The Tail, which was fork'd and jagg'd like a Saw, 
meaſured near ſeven Ells. 
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| Remarkable Perſons.) John Dunns, ſurnamed Scotur, was born at 
Duns, about fix Miles North Eaſt from 4/nawick in this County, 
famous for his Subtleties in ick and Theology. He was edu- 
cated at Merton College Oxford, where he acquired the Title of 
Doctor Subtilis, He was buried alive in an Apoplective Fit. 


Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, the gallant Son of the Earl of 


mberland. John Ruſhworth, Author of the Hiftorical 
Cille&ions, was born in this County. He died in the Kizg*s Bench 
after fix Years Confinement for Debt. ee 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends eight Members to Par- 
liament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
each of the following Boroughs, Newca/tle upon Tyne, Morpeth, and 
Berwick upon Tweed. It lies in the Dioceſe of Durham, and in 
the Northern Circuit, There are in it nine Vicarages, 46 Pariſhes 
about 2865 Villages, 22,740 Houſes, and 113,700 Inhabitants, 
The Area of the County is computed at 1,370,000 Acres. | 

The principal Fairs are as follows: At Hexam on the 8th of 

December; at Newcafile on the 25th of March, on Aſcenſon Day, 

on the 11th of June, and on the 18th of October. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Name.) HIS Shire takes its Name from the County Town 

Nottingham, ſo called from the Vaults dug in the 
Rocks, as both the Briti and Saxon Appellations imply; the firſt 
calling it Tai ogo bauc, the latter Snoftengabam, or a Houſe of 
Dens.——lt was a part of the Country inhabited by the Coritart, 
and when conquered by the Romans, ſtock'd with ſeveral Colonies 
of that People. Through this Country, to preſcrre a Communica- 
tion with Northern Parts, was carried the Fofe-Way, which 
enters Nettinghamſorre near Willighby in the Wauld, on the Southern 
Edge, and paſſing by Bing bam through Newark, it leaves this Couns 
ty near South-Sharle. When the Saxon Heptarchy was eſtabliſm- 
ed, Nottingbamſbire became a Part of the Kingdom of the Merci: 
ans, and remained ſo till the great fred eſtabliſhed his Monarchy: 
After the Norman Invaſion we find upwards of three hundred Lord- 
ſhips in this County divided by the Conqueror among his Follow- 
ers, who drove out the Saxon Poſſeſſors, with as little Mercy as 
theſe had formerly ſhown to the antient Britons. 


K Situation. 
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| Situation.] Nattinzhamſhire is remarkable for being bounded on 
i the four Cardinal Points of the Compaſs, by four ſingle Counties, 
. a Circumſtance which is not found in the Situation of any other 
County in England: On the North it has Toriſhire, on the Faſt 
Lincoln/hire, on the Welt Derbyſhire, and Leiceſtenſbire on the South. 
It meaſures in Length forty Miles, near twenty-four in Breadth, 
by and 110 Miles in ee Notting bam is ninety-ſix Miles 
11 North North Weſt from London. | | 


Air, Soil, Commodities.Þ The Air is eſteemed as healthy as any 
Part of Enzland affords. The Soil is various; the Eaſtern Side is 
very fruitful, and yields great Plenty of Graſs and Corn; the 
; | Weſtern Parts are not ſo, being generally very woody, and iy ſome 

| 1 | Places even barren of every thing but Coal. There is one Remark 
! 


made on this County which is very particular, that tho" Encloſures 
enerally ſpeaking improve other Parts of the Kingdom, yet here 
$ > 5a have a contrary Effect. The chief Commodities are Corn, 
a, Malt, Wool, Liquorice, Pit Coal, Wood, Fiſh and Fowl. Here 
is found likewiſe a Stone, ſomething like Alabaſter, but not ſo hard, 
which when burnt makes a Plaiſter harder than that at Paris: With 
this Plaiſter they generally floos their Rooms. Their Manufac- 


tures are chiefly for making Stockings, Glaſs and Earthen Ware. 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers of this County are the Trent and 
the /d/e. The Trent is one of the capital Rivers of England, and 
reckoned the fourth in Order after the Thames, Sewern and Humber. 
It does not empty itſelf into the Sea, yet runs a larger Courſe than 
many which do; its Tract being near 200 Miles before it reaches 
the Humber, Its Spring-Head is in the Highlands of Staffordhire, 
from whence it runs through Derbyfire, Nottinghamſhire and Lin- 
colyſire. The Name is derived by ſome from the thirty ſmaller 
Rivers it receives, by others from the thirty different Kinds of Fiſh 
ſound in it. It enters this County at the South Weſt Point, where 
it is joined by the Erwaſb, and runs to the Eaſtward, till it reach- 
es Newark, where it forms an Iſland, making an Angle to the 
Northward, and fo continues till it reaches Lincoluſbire and the River 
Humber. The 1dle riſes in Sherwwoad Foreſt, and running thro” 
the Northern Parts of the County to the Edge of Toriſbire and 
Lincolnſhire, it there joins the Trent. | 
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_ Chief Towns ] Nottingham, Newark, Retford, Byngbam, Blyth, 
Mansfield, Southwel, Tuxford and Workſop. = 
Nottingham is pleaſantly ſituated on the Aſcent of a Rock, over- 
looking the delightful Meadows bordering upon the River Trext, 
which runs about a Mile South of the Town. Its * 
muc 


Nottingbamſhire. t3r 
much exceeds any diſtinct Account we have of it, which gees no 
higher than the Year 85 2, when the Danes got Poſſeſſion of it; but 
after a tedious Siege were obliged to give it up to the united Forees 
of the Mercians and Weft-Saxons. In a few Vears after the Danes' 
came hither again, and after being driven from hence farther 
Northward, they returned a third time, and kept Poſſeſſion of Not- 
tinghamn till the Year 940. William de Peverel, Baſtard Son to the 
Conqueror, built a ſtrong Caſtle on a _ Precipice on the South 
Side of the Town, which was rebuilt with conſiderable Additions 
by King Edward IV. and his Brother King Richard the IIId. ſo 
that nothing but Famine could poſſibly reduce it. King Fame: I. 
made a Grant of it to Francis Earl of Rutland, from whom it 
came to George Villiers Duke of Buckingham. who ſold it to Willi- 
am Cavendiſh Marqueſs of Neauraſtle, and from him to the Pe/- 
ham Family. The preſent Duke of Newcaſtle beautified it ſome 
Years ago at a great Expence. As to the preſent State of the 
Town of Nottingham, it is large and well built, with a ſpacious 
Market-Place:- The Town-Houſe, which is placed on Piazza's, 
makes a noble Appearance, The Rock on which the Town 
ſtands, is ſo ſoft as to yield eaſily to the Pick-Ax and Spade, 
and conſequently affords excellent Cellaridge, two or three Vaults 
under one another. The Steps are hewn out of the Rock to the Num- 
ber in ſome places of 80 in depth. Theſe Conveniences, together with 
the Goodneſs of their Malt, enable the Tahabitants to drink the 
beſt of Malt Liquors, and to make a conſiderable Advantage by 
ſending them to moſt Parts of England, for which Purpoſe all the 
Lowlands of this Country are ſow'd with Barley. A good Cauſe- 
way about a Mile in Length, with Arches at proper Diſtances, 
runs croſs the Meadows from the Town to the River Trent, over 
which is a ſtately Stone Bridge of nineteen Arches.” The River is 
made navigable for Barges of Burthen at a great Expence, but 
which is well repaid by the Commerce it affords with the River 
Humber. 'The Corporation of Nottingham is governed by a Mayor, 
Recorder, fix Aldermen, two Coroners, two Sheriffs, two Cham- 
berlains, and twenty-four Common Council Men. The Market, 
which is very conſiderable for Corn, Cattle, &c. is kept on Wed- 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. | 
Newark is ſituated on the Eaſtern Branch of the River Trent, 
where it forms an Iſland. The Caſtle was built by Alrxander- 
Biſhop of Lincoln, in the Reign of King Stephen, which making 
Newark a Place of great Strength, expoſed it to all the Vexations 
attending on Civil Wars, the Severity of which it has felt 
as much as moſt Places in England. Hither King Jobn retired af - 
ter the Loſs of his Army in the Waſhes, and through Anguiſh of 
Mind, more than by Sickneſs, met with the End of a very trou- 
bieſome Life.——It is now a populous well built Town; the Mar- 
« K 2 | ket- place, 
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ket · place is ſo very ſpacious that Lord Bellaf/e drew up 10, ooo 
Men in it in the order of Battle, when he valiantly defended this 
Town for King Charles againſt the Sco!ch Army. It is governed 
by a Mayor and twelve Aldermen, which Favour, together 
with the Privilege of ſending Members to Parliament, was 
granted them by King Charles II. as a Recompence for what they 
had feffered in his Father's Cauſe. Its original Charter, granted 
by King Edward IV. only allowed them one Alderman and twelve 
Aſſiſtants. It has a good ſhare of Trade, and is a great Thorough- 
fare on the Lor Road. The Market, which is very conſiderable, 
is kept on Wedne/ſaay, 03 


Noblemen's Seats.) Workſop-Manor Houſe, about fix Miles to the 
Southward of Blythe,1s a Seat of the Duke of Norfolt' s. Notting « 
ham-Caſile, a Seat of the Duke of Neweafile's. Thoreſby, about 
ſeven Miles Weſt of Tuxferd, is the Seat of the Duke of Kingſton. 
——Sbelferd- Abbey, about five Miles North Eaſt from Nottingham, 


belongs to the Earl of Cheſter field. ollerton-Hall, near Not- 


tingham, is the Seat of Lord Middleton, =—— Newwflead- Abbey, about 
ſeven Miles North from Nottingham,——as alſo Linby, about five 
Miles North Weſt from Nettingham, are both Seats of Lord 


Byron's. | 


Curiofities.) Long-Billington, of which but a few Houſes are left, 
was a Place of Note among the Romans, and ſtill affords matter of 
Speculation to the curious Searchers into Antiquity, by the great 
Number of Coins which are found here from time to time.— Little- 


borough (about ſeven Miles Eaſt of Retfard) where there is a Ferry 


over the River Trent into Lincoluſbire, was formerly known to the 
Romans by the Name of Avze/acum. It ſtands upon the Military Way, 
which meets Hermen-flreet, where it is croſſed by the Fe - I ay 
mentioned above. Beſides abundance of Coins, which the Coun- 
try People called Swines-Pennies, here have been found Veſſels and 
Urns ; and not long ſince a Roman Stylus, Cornelians and Agates, 


with various Engravings and Inſcriptions. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Robin Hood was the Ringleader of a Gang 
of Robbers, which infeſted Sheravood Foreſt, His merry Pranks, 
and Benevolence to the Poor, but with other Mens Money, made 
his Villanies the leſs deteſted, and perhaps ſcreened him from un- 
dergoing the Puniſhment he fo juſtly deſerved. ——Dr. Thomas 
Magnus, was a Foundling in the Pariſh of Newark, He became 
a good Scholar, and an able Stateſman, and at his Death founded 
and endowed the Free-School at Newark. Thomas Cranmer, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was burnt at Oxford in the Reign 


ef Queen Mary, was born near Bin ham. Colonel Francis 
| Hacker, 
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* Hacker, one of the Regicides of King Charles I. was born at 


Bridgeford. He conducted the King to the Scaffold, for which he 
was hanged and quartered at the Reſtoration. — Edward Fenton, 
a Sea Captain, well known by his adventurous Voyages in Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, particularly for being appointed Pilot of the 
Admiral Ship in the famous Sea-Fight againſt the Spanzſb Armada 
in the Year 1588. * 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends eight Members to Par- 
liament; viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
each of the following Boroughs, Nottingham, Eaft Retford, and 
Newark upon Trent, It lies in the Dioceſe of York and in the 
Midland Circuit. In contains ninety-four Vicarages, 168 Pariſhes, 
and 450 Villages. The Diviſion of it is into fix Wapontakes and 
two Liberties, containing about 17,550 Houſes, and 87,800 Inha- 
bitants. The Area of it is computed to contain 550,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Blythe on the 8th of 
October; at Mansfield on the 29th of May, and the 29th of June; 
at Newark on the Tueſday ſevennight before Palm-Sunday, on the 
22d of Fuly, and on the 18th of Ober; at Nottinzham on the 
24th of February, and the 21ſt of September; at Tuxford on the 
1ſt of May, ard the 8th of September; at Workſop on the 7th of 
March, and the 7th of O&ber. a 


OXFORDSHIRE. = 


HIS County takes it Name from the City of Oxford, fo 


called, as ſome aſſert, to expreſs the Signification of the 
old Britiſb Appellation of this Place, Rydychen ; others again de- 
rive the ike Name from the River Ouſe, from whence it was 
called Ouſeford. However, it may not be amiſs to obſerve that 
in the old Engl, and to this Day in the Northern Parts, to ex- 
preſs the plural Number of Ox, inſtead of Oxen, they ſay Ous, and 
it's certain the Saxons called it Oxenford. This County, together 
with Glouce/ter ſhire, made up the Country inhabited by the Dobu- 
ni, which Name implies the People of a low level Country. 


Situation.) The Shape of Oxfordþire is very irregular, for it 


runs down into a ſmall Point in the South Eaſt Part, but in the 


North and North Weſt Part it ſpreads much wider. Theſe two 
Parts are joined by a ſmall Neck at Oxford, about ſix Miles over. 
On the North it is bounded by Warwick/ire and Northamptonſpire, 


between which two Counties it runs for a few Miles due W 
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like a Wedge; on the Eaſt it is bounded by Buckinzham/bire, oi 
the Weſt by Ghuceſlenſbire; and on the South by Beriſbire, which 
makes a deep Indenture in the South Edge of this County. 
The Length of it is forty- one Miles, the Breadth eighteen, and 
the Circumference 138. Oxford is forty-ſeven Miles near North 
Welt from London. 11 42 li 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is deſervedly 
eſteemed, as equal at leaſt in Goodneſs to any other. For here 
are no ſtanding Waters, Boggs or Fens, the Source of all the ill 
Qualities with Which unwholſome Airs are attended. On the con- 
trary, the Soil being naturally dry, but plentifully watered with 
quick limpid Streams, muſt neceſſarily make the Air ſweet and 
wholeſome. A farther Proof of this, is the great Plenty of ſweet- 
ſmelling Plants natural to this Country, to ſay nothing of the 
chearful Diſpoſition and long Lives of the Inhabitants. All which 
demonſtrate the wiſe Choice of King A/fred, when he pitched up- 
on this Spot for ſettling an Univerſity in it, —— The Soil in gene- 
ral is very fertile both for Corn and Graſs, but there is a great 
Variety in it, and conſequently ſeveral Degrees of Fruitfulneſs, 
The Huſbandmen know well how to diſtinguiſh and manage accord- 
ingly, both asto the Tillage and the different kinds of Grain ſown 
here; no leſs than five forts of Wheat are adapted to as many kinds 
of Soil. As to the Meadows, they are no leſs profitable to the Farm- 
er than delightful to the Beholder, in both which particulars 
they are not ſurpaſſed by any Part of England. The chief Com- 
modities are Corn, Malt, Cattle, Fruit, Free-ſtone, ſeveral ſorts 
of Earths uſeſul in Medicine, Dying and Scouring.—Whitzey 
is famous for its Manufacture of Blankets. 


Rivers.) The chief Rivers are the V and Charwel/. The 
It reaches the Edge of this County at Lechlade on the Extremity 
of Glouceſſerſpire, and ſerves for the Boundary between Oxfordire 
and Berifsire, winding between them, till after paſſing Dorcheſter it 
is joined in Stream and Name by the little River Tame, and from 
thence is called the Thames, turning round the South Eaſt Point 
of the County, which it leaves a little below Henley. The 
Charwel riſes in the moſt Northern Peint of Oxfordfire, and 
running Southward falls into the Is at Oxford.——Abundance of 
other ſmaller Streams water this County; all which, by the Plen- 
ty and remarkable Goodneſs of the Fiſh they produce, demonſtrate 
the Wholeſomneſs of their Waters owing to the peculiar Quali- 
ties of the Earth through which they run. | 


Chief Towns.) Oxford, Woodſtock, Banbury, Burford, Henley, Wat- 
Engton, Whitney, Chipping Norton, and Biceſter, , 


Oxford 
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Oxford is 3 ſituated on the Banks of the V and 
Charwel. The Origin of this City is by ſome Authors carried as 
high as one thouſand Years before our Saviour's Time. This Ac- 
count is controverted by others, but it is allowed by all to have 
deen a Place of Note before the coming in of the Saxons, who, 


as we have ſaid, gave it the Name it bears at preſent, of the ſame + 


Sipnification with the Britiſb Appellation Rydychen. In the Dani 
Wars it was much expoſed to the Devaſtation of thoſe Invaders; 


but upon King Alfred's founding, or rather refounding an Univer- 


fity here in the Year 883, it began to flouriſh again; yet it once 
more felt the Effects of Dan; Cruelty, being reduced by them to 
Aſhes, in which Condition it remained a long Time. After various 
Fortunes, we find Edward the Confeſſor reftoring the City and 
Univerſity to its former State, in which it continued till the Inhabi - 
tants joined with ſome other Parts of Exgland in a Revolt from 
William the Conqueror. This Monarch beſieged and took it, and 
gave it up to be plundered by his Army, to revenge the indecent 
Affront one of the Inhabitants offered him from the Wall. In 
order to bridle the mutinous Diſpoſition of the People, he granted 
leave to Robert D*Oiley to build a ſtrong Caſtle on the Weſt Side of 
the City. From this Time the Univerſity encreaſed in Proſperity 
{though chequered with great Variety of Troubles) and 'Oxford 
was frequen y honoured with the Preſence of. our Kings, who 
often here met their Parliaments and great Councils. 


The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 


The Univerſity, confidered as a Body te, conſiſts of the 
Officers of the Univerſity in general, and of the ſeveral Colleges, 


which like ſo many private Companies make up the Bulk of the 


whole. i 
The Governors of this great Univerſity, which in many re- 
has not its equal in the World, are theſe following. 1. The 
hancellor, choſe by the Students in Convocation : His Office is to 
inſpe& the Government of the Univerſity, to aſſert and protect its 
Privileges, to call Aſſemblies, &c. The Choice generally falls up- 
on ſome Nobleman of great Note, and his Office is for Life. 
2. The High-Steward, named by the Chancellor, and accepted.of 
by the Univerſity : This Office is likewiſe for Life, and by virtue 
of it the High Steavard is to aſſiſt the Chancellor and Proctors in 
the Execution of their Places, and to ſit as Judge in capital Cau- 


\ 


ſes, &c. when required ſo to do by the Chance/hor. 3. The Vice- 


Chancelhr is nominated yearly by the Chance/lor as his Deputy, and 
is elected in Convocation. He is always the Head of ſome Col- 
lege and in Orders, and repreſents the Chancellor in his Abſence 
on all Occaſions, where is Office is concerned, and in whatever 
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regards the Honour and Advancement of the Univerſity. 4. The 
Proctort, two in number, choſen 2 out of the ſeveral Colleges 
by turns. Their Duty is to inſpect the publick Exerciſes, to ſee 
Diſcipline preſerved, and all Diſorders prevented or puniſhed. — 
After theſe Officers are the Publick-Qrator, Keeper of the Records, 
Regiſter, ſix Beadles (three Eſquires and three Yeomen) and Yirger. 

The Colleges are thoſe Places which are provided with ſufficient 
Revenues for the Maintenance of the Mafter, Profeſſors and Stu- 
dents ; the Halls are ſuch Houſes where the Students live. either 
wholly or in part at their own Charges. Of the firſt Sort there 
are nineteen ; of the latter but ſix. In each of which there are 
private Lectures and Diſputes in all the liberal Sciences, to prepare 
the Students for the publick Exerciſes. They are ranked in the 
following Qrder. 


I UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


This Houſe was the beginning of the Univerſity, and conſe- 
quently upwards at leaſt of a thouſand Years ſtanding. It is ſitu- 
ated near the Eaſt Gate of the City, and has one Maſter, twelve 
Fellows, ten Scholars, c. Among the modern Benefactors to this 
College, the late Dr. Radclife is deſervedly reckoned, 


II. BALIOL COLLEGE, 


So called from its Founder Fob: Baliol, whoſe Son (of the ſame 
Name) was King of Scots. It maintains a Maſter, twelve Fellows, 
thirteen Scholars, &c. In the Library is a very good Collection 
of Books. It is fituated in the Suburbs on the North Side of the 
City, and dates its Origin in the Year 1262, 


III. MERTON COLLEGE 


Takes its Name from the Founder Valter of Merton, Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and High Chancellor of England about the Year 1267. 
It has a Warden, twenty Fellows, fourteen Portioniſts, Ic. The 
inner Quadrangle, the Library, and Garden, are all worth par- 
ticular Notice. It ſtands an the South Side of the City. | 


i 


IV. EXETER COLLEGE 


Was founded in the Year 1316, by Valter Stapleton, Biſhop of 
Exeter, and Lord Treaſurer of England. It maintains a Rector and 
twenty-three Fellows. The Front and Tower over the Gate are 
very curious. It is fituated in the North Part of the Town and 
on the Weſt Side of the Schools. | | | 
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„V. SRI COLLEGE: matt 

Was at firſt named St. Mary's and King's College. It was 
founded by King Edward IT. in the Year 1324. His Son King 
Edward III. added to the Revenue of it, by — with a 
Meſſuage called Le Oriele, from whence it took its prelent Name. 


It maintains a Provoſt, eighteen Fellows, Sc, and is fituated on 
the South Side of the Town, | 2 


VI QUEEN COLLEGE. 
So called in Honour of Philippa, Queen Conſort to Edward III. 
by Robert Eglesfield her Chaplain. It maintains a Provoſt, ſour- 
teen Fellows, ſeven Scholars, &c. Part of it, viz. the Chapel, 
Hall, Library, and Provoſt's Apartments, have been lately rebuilt 
in a ſtately Manner. It ſtands near St. Peter's Church in the Eaſt. 


VII. NEW COLLEGE 


Was founded in the Year 1386, by Villiam of Wickham, Biſhop 
of VWinchefter and Lord High Chancellor, under the Name of the 
College of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary. The Buildings are very noble, 
eſpecially the Chapel and Hall. The Library is well furniſhed with 
Books. It maintains a Warden, ſeventy Fellows and Scholars, beſides 
ten Chaplains, &c. It ſands on the North Eaſt Part of the City. 


VIII LINCOLN COLLEGE 
Was begun in the Year 1427, by Richard Fleming, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, but finiſhed by Thomas de Rotheram Archbiſhop of York, 
and Lord High Chancellor in the Year 1475. It maintains a 


Rector, twelve Fellows, two Chaplains, &c. and is fituated in tue 
Middle of the City, | 


IX. ALL SOULS COLLEGE 


Was founded by Henry Chichley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the Year 1437, for offering up Prayers for the Souls of thoſe who 
fell in the Wars of King Henry V. in France. It maintains a 
Warden, forty Fellows, two Chaplains, Sc. The late Colonel 
Codrington bequeathed 10,000 J. to this College, to build a Li- 
brary, and furniſh it with Books. Dr. George Clark has like- 
wiſe been a conſiderable Benefactor to A Souls. It fronts the 
high Street, and is a ſtately Pile of Buildings. 


X, MAGDALEN COLEEGE 
Was founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, Biſhop of 
Winchefter and Lord Chancellor, in the Year 1458. It maintains 
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4 Preſident, forty Fellows, thirty Scholars, c. The new Build- 
ings, when finiſhed, will make one of the fineſt Colleges in Oxford. 
The C and Hall are very magnificent, and the Walks very 
delightful. The Library, to which Colonel Cadrington (before 
mentioned) bequeathed 10, oo0 J. is very well furniſhed. It ſtands 


* 


XI. BRAZ EN NOSE COLLEGE 
Was founded in the Year. 1509, by Wilkam Smyth Biſhop of 
Lincoln. It maintains a Principal, twenty Fellows, thirty-three 
Scholars, &c. It takes its Name from a monſtrous Noſe of Braſs 
fixed upon a Hall Door of this Name, and in the ſame Place 


where this College ſtands. It maintains a Principal, twenty Fel- 
lows, thirty-three Scholars, &c. 7 | 


XII. CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE 


Was founded in the Year 1516, by Richard Fox, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Lord Privy-Seal to King Henry VII. and VIII. 
It has a Prefident, twenty Fellows, twenty Scholars, &c. The 
old Part of this College is a regular next Building, with a Libra- 
ry very well furniſhed. Dr. Thomas Turner, their late Preſident, 
has made a very handſome Addition to the Apartments. It is fi- 
tuated on the South Side of the Town. | 


XII. CHRIST CHURCH 


Is the Cathedral of the Dioceſe, and largeſt College in the Univer- 
ſity ; begun in the Year 1515, by Cardinal Wolſey, but upon his Diſ- 
grace it fell into the King's Hands, who made it an Epiſcopal See, 
and join'd to it Canterbury College and Peckwater-Inn. But it was 
upwards of a hundred Years before the Deſign was brought to Per- 
fection. In its preſent State it has a Dean, eight Canons, 101 
Students, eight Chaplains, eight Singing Men, eight Choriſters, 
Ec. It conſiſts of four Quadrangles ; the Cathedral is lofty, the 
Hall and Library are ſpacious Buildings, to which the late Dean 
Aldrich made a fine Preſent of Books. In a Word, this College 
is an Univerſity in itſelf. It is ſituated on the South Side of the 


City. | 
XIV. TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Was originally a Religious Houſe called Durham College, for 
the Monks of Durham Cathedral; but upon the Diſſolution of 
Monaſteries, ir Thomas Pope purchaſed it of thoſe to whom it had 
been granted by the Crown, and ſet it up again under tne Name 
it now bears. It has a Prefident, twelve Fellows, twelve _ 

Sy 
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„Sc. It ſtands in the North Suburbs, The Chapel, which was 
nilt in the Year, 1695, is an elegant Structure, richly: and 


XV. St. JOHN BAPTIST's COLLEGE: 
Was founded in the Year 1555, by Sir Thomas Mbit Lord 
Mayor of London, in the ſame Piece where St. Bernard's College 
ſtood before the Reformation. The two Quadrangles are large 
and uniform, particularly the inner Court, built by Archbiſhop 
Laud,which is very elegant, the Eaſtand Weſt Sides being ſupported 
by ſtately Piazzas, It is ſituated in the North Suburbs of the City. 


XVI. JESUS COLLEGE 


Was begun by Hugh Price, Prebendary of Rochefler, and appro- 
priated tothe Welch. By ſeveral Benefactions, it is now enabled to 
maintain a Principal, fixteen Fellows, ſixteen Scholars, Se. It 
ſtands in St. Michael's Pariſh. _ 


XVII. WADHAM COLLEGE, 
So called from its Founder Nicholas Hadham of Somerſet/bire; E 
It was begun by him in the Year 1609, but aniſhed after his 
by his Lady in 161 3. It conſiſts of one noble Quadrangle, be- 
ſides the Library and Chapel, the Windows of which laſt are 
beautifully painted. It has a Warden, fifteen Fellows, fifteen 
Scholars, &c. It is ſituated in the North Skirts of the City. 


XVII. PEMBROKE COLLEGE | 

Was formerly Broadgate- Hall, but erected into a College b 
the Bounty of Thomas Tal, Eſq; and Richard Wriphtwick, B. D. 
in the Year 1624, who gave it the preſent Name in Honour of 
the Earl of Pembroke then Lord High Chancellor. It has a Maſ- 


ter, ten Fellows, ten Scholars. It ftands on the South Side of 
the Town. N 


XIX. WORCESTER COLLEGE, 
| Formerly Ghoucefter- Hall, was erected into a College by SirThomas 


Cooke of 2 in Norceſtenſbire. To this Houſe Dr. Clark, before 
» 


mentioned, has made an ample Increaſe in Endowments, c. be- 
fore which it had a Provoſt, fix Fellows, and fix Scholars. The 
Buildings now adding to it will give it a more ſplendid Appear- 
ance, than it made heretofore. | 

To theſe nineteen may be added Hertford College, formerly Hart 
Hall ; but a Patent having paſſed the great Seal in the Year 1740, 
for erecting it into a College, that Defign is now carrying into 


Execution, 
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The five Halls are theſe following: Alban-Hall, Edmund- Hall, 
St. Mary's- Hall, New Inn-Hall, and St. Mary Magdalen Hall. 

Beſides theſe Buildings already mentioned, there are others which 
well deſerve our Notice, ſuch as TIES 

The Theater, a magnificent Structure raiſed by the noble Ma- 
nificence of Dr. Gilbert Sheldon Archbiſhop of Canterbury, under the 
Direction of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Neither did the Archbiſhop's - 
Bounty ſtop. here, but provided againſt the Injuries of Time, by 
' ſettling an Income for keeping it in repair. The Roof, which is 
ſupported without Beams, is finely painted. The Bodleian Li- 
brary, of which the leaſt chat can be ſaid would take up too much 
room here. — The Maſæum Aßmoleanum, one of the richeſt 
Repoſitories of natural Curioſities in the whole World. The 
Publick Schools, where the Diſputations for taking Degrees are held. 
As to the City itſelf, the Streets are ſpacious, neat, and gene- 
rally ftrait. The Mayor and Aldermen govern the Corporation, 
but in ſubjection to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, to whom they and the Sheriff of Oæforaſbire promiſe 
under Oath to maintain the Rights and Privileges of the Univerſity. 
And on Saint Scholaftica's. Day (the 1oth of February] ſixty- two of 
the principal Citizens pay an Acknowledgment of one Penny each, 
in lieu of a heavy Fine, which was laid on the City in Puniſhment 
for an Outrage committed againſt the Univerfity in the Reign of 
King Edward III. when fixty two Students were barbarouſly mur- - 
dered by the Citizens. The Market Days for this populous City 
are Wedneſday and Saturday. 


Noblemen's Seats.) Blenheim, 2 magnificent Palace, ſo called in 
Memory of the Battle in which the united Forces of France and 
Bavaria were defeated, and the French General, Marſhal Tal- 
lard, taken Priſoner. This noble Seat was beſtowed, together 
with the Manor of M oodſloch, on the Duke of Marlborough and 
his Heirs, as a grateful Acknowledgment for his Bravery and 
Conduct on the Occafion juſt now mentioned. The Edifice, tho 
very grand, has not eſcaped the Cenſures of the Connoiſeurs, 
which however loſe their Force in the Breaſt of every Fngliſbman, 
when he beholds enbeim-Honſe, and reflects on the glorious Pay 
from whence it takes its Name. Atterbury, a little South of 
Banbury, belongs to the Duke of Argyle. Heythorp, a little to 
the Eaſt of C bipping Norton, is the Seat of the Earl of Shrewſbury, 
Rycot, about eight Miles Eaſt from Oxford, a Seat of the 
Earl of Abingdon's.——Ditchley, near Woodflock, is the Seat of the 
Earl of Litchfie/d. Charlbury belongs to the Earl of Phmouth. 
=——Caverſpam, near Reading, is the Seat of Lord 4 ä 
Sherburn-Cafile, fix Miles from Walling ford, is the Seat of the 
Earl of Maccle feld. Stanton-Harccurt, fix Miles from Oxford, 

is 
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B the Seat of the Lord Harcourt.————Cornbury belongs to the 
Earl of Clarendon. | 


Curioſities.) About two Miles from Woodfleck, at a Place called 
Shinsfield, was diſcovered in the Year 171 3, a large teſſelated Roman 
Pavement, about two Feet under the Surface, entire and level. 
It is compoſed of ſmall ſquare Stones and Bricks, firongly ce- 
mented together, and ſupported underneath by Arches, 'The Stones 
and Bricks are of fix different Colours, and ſo placed as to have a 
beautiful Effect, repreſenting a great Variety of Figures, . 
Through Woodftock Park, ſaid by ſome to be the firſt Park made 


in England, runs the Roman Conſular Way, called Aleman. fret, 


which is more than remains of the Labyrinth, c. built here by 
King Henry I. for his Concubine Fair Roſamond. A ſhady Spring 
indeed ſtill bears her Name. In this Park Dr. Pit obſerved an 
Echo, which in a ftill Night would repeat very diſtinctly eighteen 
or twenty Syllables. Near Doddington is a Well, whoſe Wa- 
ters are ſtrongly impregnated. with vitrioline Salts. Here is like- 
wiſe found the Pyrites Argenteus, or Silver Fire- ſtone. At Afton 
about five Miles South of Dodgington, is a petrifying Spring, which 
caſes the Graſs, Moſs, Sticks, &c. with a ſtony kind of Slime, 
which while it hardens, conſumes the Subſtance it has faſten'd up- 
on, ſo that nothing but the Shape of it is left. At Cyan, on 
the Northern Edge of this County, is a Spring which continually 
flows, but moſt plentifully in the drieſt Seaſons. Here is likewiſe 
found in great Plenty the Pyrites Aureus, or Gold Fire-ſtone, and 
the Aferia, or Star-ſtone of a yellow Colour.——At Cornbary in this 
Neighbourhood it was obſerved, that after the Park was turned at 


leaſt in part to a Warren, the Deer which were left, had all of. 


them Dwarf-Heads, and moſt of them in very irregular Shape, 
though otherwiſe full-grown Deer : But upon deſtroying the Rab- 
bits, the Deer came to bear full Heads again z from whence it was 
inferred, that the Crotels and Urine of Rabbits occaſioned "the De- 
fect in the Deer. In the North Weſt Corner of this County, 
about four Miles from Chipping-Norton, are the four Shire Stones, 
being the Boundaries of Worcefterfhire, Warwickſhire, Ghuceſ- 
terſhire, and Oxford/bire.——A little to the Eaſtward of theſe, is 
the Circle of Ro/le-rich-flones, concerning which there are various 
Conjectures, but the moſt rational is that which derives their 
Name from Rollo the Danih Leader, and aſſigns his being pro- 
claimed King of England by his Soldiery, as the Occaſion of their 
being ſet up. Hoke- Norton (vulgarly Hogs Norton] was once 
a Royal Seat, and likewiſe memorable for the Slaughter made by 
the Danes of the Eugliſb in the Year 917,—South of this Place 
near Great Jeu was diſcovered a Roman Pavement, confiſting of red, 
white, blug and yellow cubical Pieces, ſo diſpoſed as to form vari- 
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ous: beautiful Figures. At Aluceſter (a little to the South of 


Bicefter) now a ſmall Village, are ſtill ſeen ſome Remains of the 
Romans, who, tis generally thought, had here a City. A qua- 
drangular Camp is very viſible. ear Somerton, about five Miles 


to the North Weſt of Bicefer, is a Rivulet which forms a ſmall 


forms a Cruſt of Stone, like a Sheath, on Graſs, e. with- 
out deftroying them like the Spring at Doddington ; on the contra- 
ry, there is ſo little Coheſion between the Stony Subſtance, and the 


Caſcade, but is more remarkable for its n which 
ois, 


Blade of Graſs, that the latter may be eaſily drawn from under 


the former. About Mood. Eaton on the River Charavel, four 
Miles North of Oxford, have been found Briti Coins of a particular 
kind; and which have not been diſcovered as yet in any other Part 
of the Kingdom. They were the Coin of Cunobelin, who reigned 
in this Iſland about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. On one 
Side is a Horſe with an Ear of Corn above him, and Cuno under 
him. On the other Side, is likewiſe an Ear of Corn with Camu, for 
Camulodunum, or Maldon in Eſſex, where the Coins were ftruck. 
At Burford, on the Weſtern Edge of the County, it is cuſto- 
mary to carry a Dragon, &c in Proceſſion every Year. What 
gave occaſion to it originally, was the fignal Defeat which Cu- 
thred King of the Weft-Saxons here gave the potent Erhelbald King 
of the Mercians, taking from him his Standard, on which was 


pourtraied -a golden Dragon. As the former were freed by this © 


Victory from the grievous Exactions of the latter, they very 
joyfully commemorated their good Fortune by this Ceremony. 
At Stanlake there is obſerved an odd Cuſtom of reading a Goſpel 
in the Cheguer- Inn Cellar, when the Pariſh Proceſſion is made on 
Aſeenfion- Day, occaſioned by the Houſe ſtanding on the Boundary of 
the Pariſh. Dorcheſter, once a City of conſiderable Note, called 
by the Britons Caer-dauri, and by Bede Civitas Dorciniæ. Here 
was a Biſhop's See upwards of 450 Years, after which it was tran- 
flated to Lincolx about the Year of Chriſt 1070. This firſt began, 
and other Cauſes mn the Decay of this Place, the Churches 
of which were eſteem'd for their Beauty, Abundance of Roman 
Coins have been found in. and about it. — In the Year 1720, a 
large Roman Urn was found in a Common in the Hundred of 
Eavelme near the Roman Way called Ichenhil-firect., The Urn was 
full of Coins, ſome as old as Julius Cæſar's Arrival in this Ifland. 


Remarkable Perſons.) King Edward the Confefſor was born at 
1/ip. The Font in which he was baptized, had for a long Time 
been put to very indecent Uſes, and but very lately was reſcued by 
ſome neighbouringGentleman, in whoſe Poſſeſſion it is. Geoffrey 
Chaucer, for whom, like Homer, many Places contend, is ſaid to 
have been born at Hoodfock, where a Houſe ſtill retains his Name. 
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king Richard I. ſirnamed Coeur de Lion to expreſs his Cou- 
rage, was born at Oxford, He experienced the Extremes of 
Fortune, but never forfeited the great Opinion the World had of 
his Magnanimity. And to paſs from a great King to an incon- 
fiderable Subject. Philippa French, who when Married, though 
no ways deformed, was not a Vard in height, was born at Mz/- 
comb, about three Miles South Weſt of br. Peter 
Heylaz, the celebrated Coſmographer, was born at Burford. —— At 
the ſame Place was likewiſe born Filliam Lenthall, Speaker of the 
Long Parliament. William Chilli th was born and educat- 
ed at Oxford. He became « Ren Carhelick, and -after that a 
Proteſtant again. He wrote the Religion of Proteſtants the ſafe Way 
ts Sakvation, for which he was rewarded with the Chancellorſhip 
in the Cathedral of Saliſhury. Mr. Fohn Philips, the celebrated 
Poet, was born at Bampton. | EET 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends nine Members to Par- 
liament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, two Repreſentatives of 
the Univerſity, two Burgeſſes for W/oodfoch, and one for Banbury, It 
contains 62 Vicarages, 280 Pariſhes, and 451 Villages. The Di- 
| viſion of it is into fourteen Hundreds,” containing about 19,000 
Houſes, and 95,000 Inhabitants. - The Area of the County is 
computed at 534000 A. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following : At Banbury on the 


Thurſday after Twelfth Day, the firſt Thar/day in Lent, Corpus Chrifti 


Day, the iſt of Auguſt, the Thur/day after Micbaelmas, the 18th 
of ' OFober, and the Thur day after St. Andrew ; at Burford on the 
24th of June, the 1 4th of September, and on the Saturday before 
and after Michae/mas Day; at Bampton' on the 15th of Azgu/t; at 
Biceſter on the Friday before and after Michael/mas, and the 25th of 
Fuly ; at Charibury on the 21ſt of December; at 979 orton 
on the 22d of February, the 25th of April, the 7th of Fahy, the 
24th of Auguſt, and the 28th of OZober, as alſo on the laſt Friday 
in May, and on the Wedneſday before and after Mid/ummer ; at 
Deddington on the 10th of Auguſt, and the 11th of November ; at 
* the 4th of February, on Holy Thur/day, TrinitysThurſday, 
and 


Thur faday before Midſummer Day; at Oxford on the 3d of 


May, the 24th of Auguſt, and 28th of October; at Thame on the 
29th of September, and on the Tue/ay following; at Watlington 
on the 25th of March, and the 24th of Auzuf ; at Whitney on Holy - 
Thurſday, the 29th of June, and the 23d of Nowember ; at Wood- 
flock on the 25th of March, the 2d of Fahy, and the 2 1ſt of Sc. 
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BUTLANDSHIRE, 


Name.) Ifferent Authors have invented different Etymologies 
for this County's Name, but with fo little Sem- 

blance of Reaſon, that we cannot treſpaſs ſo far upon our Readers 
as to mention them At is true, the Inhabitants are very fond of 
a Story of ſome King of the Mercians, who gave his Favourite 
Reet as much Land as he could ride round in one Day, which 
oves to be this delightful Spot called Ru:/and{bire from him. 
hich Fable, as nothing certain can be fixed upon concerning 
the Derivation, they tell with a very grave Countenance; and are 


1 


Situation.] Rutlandſoire was antiently a part of the Country in- 
Rabited by the Coritani, and after that belonged to the Kingdom 
of Mercia; it is bounded on the North and North Eaſt by Lincoln” 
ire; on the South and South Eaſt by Northamprenfbire ; on 


the North Weſt, the Weſt and South Weſt by Leiceſtenbire. It 


is the leaſt County in England, meaſuring from North to South but 
fifteen Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt ten, and in Circumference about 
forty. Okebam is 74 Miles North North Welt from London. | 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is eſteemed to 
be as good as any England affords. The Soil is very fruitful, 
yielding great plenty + Corn and Graſs every where, but parti- 
cularly in the Vale of Catmoſi. The chief Commodities are 
Carn, Cattle, Wool and Wood. | 


Rivers.) Rutlandſbire is exceedingly well watered, for beſides 
the Welland, which waſhes the South and South Eaſt Edge of the 
County, and the Gu, which riſing in the Vale of Catmoſs, croſſes 
the County from Weſt to Eaſt, there are Abundance of ſmaller 


| Rivers and Brooks, which fall into them from all Sides. They 


all afford plenty of excellent Fiſh, which makes ſome Amends for 
the Want of Sea Fiſh, from which the Inhabitants are in a great 
Meaſure debarred by their Situation. 


| Chief Towns.) Okeham and Uppingham. 7ST 
Okeham is the County Town, where the Aſſizes are held. It is 
fituated in the rich Vale of Catmoſs, fo called, as is y 
allowed, from Coet-Maes, which in the Britiſb Language 1s a Field 
fall of Words; and ſome do, not ſtick to derive the Name of the 
own from the Oaks, among which it was firſt built. The 
is a fine Edifice, but when or by whom rais'd is not known. 
2 The 
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The Free-School and Hoſpital likewiſe make a handſome Figure. 


There are but ſmall Remains of their antient Caſtle, which was 
built ſoon after the Conqueſt by Walkelin de Ferrariis, who, as he 
gave Horſe-ſhoes for his Arma, occaſioned the following odd Cuſ- 
tom, which is ſtill maintained. The firſt time any Baron of the 
Realm paſſes through Or bam, he-forfeis a Sdoe from his Horſe, 
unleſs he chuſe to r it, 2s/ is generally the Caſe, The for- 
feited Shoe, or that in its ſtead, is fixed with the Nobleman's 
Name on the Caſtle Gate. Sometimes they are made very lar 


and gilt in Profortion ta dhe sum of Money gem e 


the Shoe. — m 3 bas 


Noblemen's Seats. ] Martinſthorp, 8 "three Miles South from 
Olebam, is the Seat of the Eart of Denbigh. —Purteigb vn rhe Hitt, 
one of the fineſt | Seats England can ſhow, belongs to the Earl of 

Vinchelſea. It is 2 75 Me North Eaſt from Otebam. 
Exton, two Miles Eaſt of 1 Buller „is the Seat of the Earl of Ou 


borough. — {fan nie VF 0 arl of Cardigan, „ 


100 aden 


Carigiet At Kent er Rivuilk which runs lite hs 
Melland near S he aim pay y two 55 yearl 
pro Ocreis Reginæ, for th 8 Boots, colle&ed by rhe She 
of the County.—Marker- p73 5 now a Vita age, was 155 Marad. 
dunum, mentioned by Antoninus.. "of Romas Ovins 
have been found here. board = "of © 5 

emarkable Pe Wy E= Had bn, ay famous beate mas 
Way at Dfehas by the 7 We, ay Fn taken ato 
of the then 22 at the Age of Yeven 
when his Stature pep ar eighteen 


he was ſerved up to Table in a cold Pye. is iter 
preſented t Henrietta * ; Races & Conſart = ing Charles I. 
and was often employed b y h er on ge 5 abroad, for which hi 
diminytive ige, never 1 75 Feet nine Inches, 

well gualifie, him. But upo a Prope Occaſion heſhowed that his 
Rake a, olga exceeded the 7 phe of his Body 3 for the 
| Wies Je of the R 9 0 he became à Captain of Horſe: 


Foe, 2.8 whence, having the Misfortune to kit! Mr. Croffs 
Brother to the Lord of that Name, in a Duet a Hark 
was bayiſhed, and going to Sea he was taken b Corſair, 
by whom he was eld te tor a Slave, iu l Kits he remained 
many Years. Afterwards, being r redeemed, he feturned to Ergs 
Aand, and in the Time of Qates's Plot was taken up and. com; 
mitted A* to the e for a cophderable Time. Hs 


died 


© ha nches3" and to 5 95 A 
the Court, whom that N18 entertained at — 5 on the Hill, 


n was forced out of Eng/and he attended her 19 


han. 


lt. A 
0 "I OP at r A a . —— — — — ä—ũ———— — — 
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died in the Year 1678 aue, Harrington, Author of the 
Oceana, Sc. was born at Upton in ere . 41 


' Various Particulars.) This ſends but two — ng to 
Parliament, vix. two Knights for the Shire. It lies in the Dio- 
ceſe 'of Peterborough, and in the Midland Circuit. 'There are in it 
ten Vicarages, 48 Pariſhes, and 111 Villages. The Diviſion of it 
is into five Hundreds, containing about 3260 Houſes, and 16,300 
Inhabitants. The Area of theCoanty is computed at 1 10,000Acres, 

The Fairs in this County are theſe following: At Olebam on the 
27th of April, and the Uh of September ; at d the 

2k of February; 111 * 18 ct 


. 


7 
| SH ROPSHIRE. 955 | 
Name.] HIS Dooney takes its Name from the Saxon Appel- - 

| lation of brewſbury, viz. Scrobbeſberig, which fi 
nifies a Town built on a Woody Hill. It was antiently inhabited, , 
as to the North Side of the River Severn, by the Cornavii, who 


a 
= 


| were likewiſe extended over Chᷣaßire, Steffordbire and Worcefler- 


Hire; and on the South Side of the Severn, it was inhabited by 
the Ordovices, In the Saxon Diviſion of the Iſland, it became a 
Part of the Kingdom of the Mercians. | 


Situation.] It is bounded on the North by FOR Jt Flint: 


ire; on the Eaſt by Stafforaſbire ; on the Weſt, by Denbighiſbire 
and Montgomeryſire ; on the South by Radnorſoire, Hireford: 


ſhire and Worce er ſpire. It is about thirty-eight Miles in Length, 

in Breadth, and near 140 in Circumference. Shrew/bury, 

whach- is almoſt in the Center of the en, 125 Miles North 
Fe. from London. . | © 4 


— I Soil, Commodities.) The Air of 9 255 is very n 
ſerene and mild, except on the Hills, where it is ſomething ſharp. 
be Soil is generally very fruitful, eſpecially in the Northern 


25 and Eaſtern Parts ; but the Southern and Weſtern Parts as they 


are hilly, are not ſo fertile, N yield ſufficient Paſturage for Sheep 
and Cattle. Under the Surface are found excellent Coal and Tron- 


Stone. The chief Commodities are Wheat, e Cattle, 
Wood, Iron and Pitcoal. 


+ Rivers.) The chief Rivers are 4 Shvien 1 the Tom "The 
N juſtly eſteemed the ſecond River in Eng/and, riſes in Plim- 
limon Hills in Montgomery/oire, and enters is County at the 


| * Edge. Its Courſe is moſtly Eaſtward, paſſing almoſt round 
eu 


EE] thence near Bech. where it makes an 
Angle 


* 


* — - — — 8 4 
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Angle by turning to the South South Eaſt, and leaving *5rrgGire 
at Bewdley, it enters Worceflerſoire.—The Temd riſes in the Moun- 
tains of \Radnorfbire, but ſoon enters Shropſhire at the South Weſt 
Point, and by Intervals is the Boundary between this County, 
Radnorſhire, and Morceſſenſbire, in which laſt it loſes itſelf in the 
Severn..—— Both theſe: Rivers receive ſeveral ſmaller ones; and all 
of them are exceeding well ſtock d with great Variety of Fiſh, ay 
Salmon, Trouts, Pikes, Lampreys, Grayling, Carps, Eels, &c. 
—As the Severn is navigable before it leaves Monigomeryſbire, it 
is of infinite Advantage to this County, not only for the Commu- 
nication it affords from Weſt. to Eaſt, but alſo for the Commerce 
which it maintaigs with Worcefterfoire, Gloucefterſhire and Briſtol, 
and conſequently with all the maritime Parts of the World. 


2 Chief Towns.) Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridzenorth, and Biſoof's- 
aftle. * ü 14 2 
Shrewsbury is a large, populous and rich Town, deſightfully fi- 
- tuated on the Banks of the Sewerx, which encompaſſes it on all 
Sides except the North, giving it the Form of à Horſe-ſhoe. 
As it is filled with Gentry as well as Tradeſmen, here is a Chear- 
fulneſs and Gaiety very conſpicuous, which are neyer to be found 
united, but where Trade inſpires the former, and eaſy Fortunes 
the latter. It is not a Fr of very great Antiquity, 
for its Origin is ſuppoſed to have been owing to the Deſtruction of 
Mroxeter, about fix Miles to the South Eaſt of it, which in all 
Probability happened about the Time the Brilon: were drove 
into Wales by the Saxon Invaders. At the coming in of the Nor. 
mans, Shjewsbury was a confiderable Town, as appears by its 
Rate in Domeſday Book, and was with the greateſt Part of the 
County beſtowed on Roger de Montgomery by the Conqueror. In the 
Time of K. Richard II. ee Parliament called at Shrewsbury, 
and in the following Reign, Henry Piercy ſurnamed Hotfpur, and the 
Earls of Douglas and Worceſter were defeated by King Henry IV. 
the firſt of the three was Killed in the Battle, and the laſt was 
beheaded in the Town. In the Year 1581, the Sweating 
Sickneſs,” ſo fatal to Engliſhmen at Home and Abroad, firſt diſco- 
vered itſelf at Shrewsbury on the 15th of 4pril, and ſpread all over 
England in about fix Months Space, beſides infecting Engliſmen in 
whatever part of the World they were at that Lime. It chiefly 
ſeized Men of a middle Age, (ſew Women, Children, or old Men 
ſuffering from it) who if they ſlept while it _ laſted, which was 
commonly about twenty-four Hours, ſeldom ever waked again. 
— In the late Civil Wars Shrewſbury ſhewed its Loyalty in an 
eminent Manner to King Charles I. which the Parliament ſevere- 
ly reſented afterwards.—At. preſent this Town, as was obſerved 
before, is in a flouriſhing Condition, the Cloth and Flannel Ma - 
2 L a2 "Xn nufactures 


_ 
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nufactures keep up a very conſiderable Trade, and make Seat. 
bury the common Mart between England and Wales, The Corpo- 
ration is governed by a Mayor, twenty-four Aldermen, forty-eight 
Common Council Men, Recorder, Steward, Town-Clerk, &c. 
The Market Days for Proviſions (which are very cheap and plen- 
tiful) are Medneſdays, and Saturdays, as allo Thurſdays for Welch 
Commodities of all forts. | 1 80 NT 
_ Bridgnorth: was built by Queen Ethe/feda in the Time of the 
Saxon Heptarehy. The Caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the Danes, the Walls by Robert de Heleſme, Son to Roger de Mons 
comery, Earl of Arundel, who likewiſe either repaired the old Caſ- 
tle or built a new one, and made it a Place of great Strength. At 
preſent it is a large populous Town, divided into the gh and 
low, by the River Severn, over which it has a fine Stone Bridge 
of ſeven Arches. It is built partly on a high Rock, the Aſcent of 
which is made eaſy by a long winding Street, with many of the 
Houſes ſet in Niches as it were, with Gardens upon their Roofs, and 
excellent Cellaridge hewrr out of the Rock. The Caſtle is entirely 
decayed, and a part of the Spot on which it ſtood is converted into 
a pleaſant Bowling-Green, which, as well as the winding Walk 
round the Brow of the Caſtle Hill, aftords a delightfhl Proſpe& of 
great Variety. It is a Place of great Trade, which is carried on 
th by Land and Water, and is governed (under a Charter granted | 
by King John) by two Bailiffs choſe out of the twenty-four Alder- "I 
men, a Recorder, Town Clerk, Or. The Market, which is very 
plentiſully 1 is held on Saturday. 
 Ludhww'is ſituated on the Confluence. of the Rivers Temd and 
Corve, on the South Bete of the County next to Herefordbire. It 
is well built, ' ſurrounded with Walls, through which are 7 Gates. 
The Caſtle was built by Roger de Montgomery. Here was fixed the 
Court of the Veleb Marſhes'by King Henry VIII. which becom- 
ing a great Grievance to the Subject, was aboliſned by Act of Par- 
Hament in the Beginning of the Reign of King #iHiam and Queen 
Mary. The Situation of the Caſile was ſuitable to the Uſe made 
of it after the Creation of a Prinee of Wales, as Heir apparent to 
the Crown of England ; for it was appointed to be his chief Reſi- 
dence, which even in its preſent ruinous and ſorlorn Condition, 
evidently ſhows how great its former Magnificerice has been. 
Tt had in Front a noble Lawn of a great Extent, though now 
much of it is encloſed. The —_— to the Northward is very 
extenſive. The Town is divided into four Wards and is govern- 
ed by two Batliffs, a Recorder, twelve Aldermen, twenty-five 
Common Council Men, He. Among other Privileges, they have a 
Power of trying and executing Criminals diſtin the County. 
The chief Market Day is Monday, beſides a leſſer Market on 
Waiadz:ſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, e 
Noblemen 
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Noblemen' s Seats.) In farmer A A this County e A Troy 
againſt the Welch, _ find no 

longing to the Nobility, moſt of which —— to che Weſt Side, Hy 
the Danger was moſt imminent. At preſent the Seats of the No- 
bility are theſe following: Ellaſmere, twelve Miles North Weſt 
from Shrewsbwy, N to the Duke of Bridgewater.—Pepper- 
bill, near ſixteen Miles Eaſtward from Shrewsbury, belongs to the 
Earl of that Title. Jong · Caſile, near Pepperhill, belongs to the 
D. of Kingflan.—O»/ow- Hall, not far from 5hrewsbury, belongs to 
Lord Onflow.—Shefral, twelve Miles from Shrewsbury, belongs 
to the Earl of Star. Se, near Venlocl, belon 

Craven. Baſeld, about five Miles from Shrewshury, 1 

Lord Weymouth. 


Curio/ities.] The famous. Reman Way, which 83 its bein 
ported on Sides by Stakes interwoven with ſmaller Wo 
named M atling-fireet hy the Saxons, enters this County at Donin- 
gale from Staffordire. It paſſes by N. ellington to Wroxeter, Acton 
Aurnel, the ſeveral Strettons, (ſo called from their Situation upon 
this Road) and ſo to Lenterdine in Herefordhire, from whence it 
runs through the middle of Wales to Cardigan.——Wroxeter, 
whoſe Ruin, as we have obſerved above, Shrewsbury owes its Ori- 
gin, was the antient Uriconium or Firacanium of the Romans, and 
called Caer-Urnach by the Britons, and Wreken-cefter by the Saxons. 
It certainly was the ſecond, if not the chief City of the Cornawii, 
and fortified by the Romans, to ſecure the Ford of the Severn. 
The Extent of it was abqut three Miles, and the Foundation of 
the Wall ap to have been three Yards thick. Some Years 
ſince a Spot having been * be leſs fruitful than the eſt, 
it N the Curiokty of ſame Perſons to examine into the Reaſgn 
of it, w ich þ by di they diſcovered to be a ſquare Room, 
with a laor, o 6 Mortar ſupported by four Rows of ſmall 
Brick Elan i the Nature of a Sudatory or Sweating Hook 
much in uſe among the Romans. When or how this conſidera 
Place came to be deſtroyed, is not certainly known; but this is highly 
probable, that it was ruined at leaſt about the Time of the Saas 
Depredations, both by the Name that People gaye it of rec 
cefter, implying a City gane to Wreck or Ruin, as likeyi 
becauſe among the great Number of Reman Coins found here, 
there has not yet been diſcovered one ſingle Piece of Saxon Money. 
It ſeems alſo likely that it was burnt down, from the Blackneſs of 
the Earth and the defaced Appearance of moſt of the Coins, 
It is obſeryed that the Earth here bears larger Crops of ley 
than of any other ſort of Grain. At Bro/ely, about fix Miles North 


<f Bridgnorth, is a remarkable Wal. <A a ſulpburous y Ii. 
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which when contracted to one Vent, by means of an Iron Cover 
with a ſemicircular Hole, and fired by applying a lighted Candle 
to it, will continue burning with great Violence, fo as to boil a 
large piece of Beef in two Hours, But what is till more remark- 
able, is, that a piece of Meat broiled in this Flame has not the 
leaſt ill Taſte from the Sulphur. At Pitchford, fix Miles to the 
Eaſtward of Broſely, is a Well which is covered with a Liquid 
Bitumen. This is gathered continually off the Surface, and is made 
uſe of inſtead of Pitch. In ſeveral Parts of Shrogſbire, but par- 
ticularly in this Neighbourhood, above the Coal Seams, there is 
generally found a Layer of a black hard Subſtance and very po- 
rous: This being ground to Powder and well boiled, the earthy 
and gritty Parts ſubfide to the Bottom, but on the Surface ſwims 
a bituminous Matter, which by Evaporation is brought to the Con- 
ſiſtency of Pitch, or may be thinned to a kind of Tar, by mixing 
it with on Oil drawn from the ſame ſtony Subſtanee, It is parti- 
cularly ſerviceable for the Shipping, and as it doth not crack like 
what is commonly laid upon Ships Bottoms, it might perhaps be 
of greater Service againſt the pernicious Worm, by which our 
Fleets are ſo much damaged. Upon the Eaſtern Edge of the 
County, next Szaffordbire, ſtands White Ladies, formerly a Nun- 
nery, bur ſince the Diſſolution, a Seat belonging to the antient 
Family of the Giffords of Chillington in Staffordire. - Here King 
Charles II. after his Defeat at Wartefer, ſheltered himſelf from the 
furious Purſuit of his Enemies, In the neighbouring Wood called 
Boſcobel, ſtocd the Royal Oak, ſo named from the King's bein 
concealed in it in the Day-time, and from whence his Majeſty had 
once the Pleaſure to ſee the Parliament Soldiers purſue an Owl, 
which fluttering along the Ground, as if broken wing'd, led the 
Red Coats to another Side of the Wood, —— A don Burnhill, about 
fix Miles to the South Eaſt of Shrewwsbury, is remarkable for a 
Parliament being held there in the eleventh Year of King Ed- - 
ward I. in which the Statute Merchant was renewed and enforced 
for the Payment of Debts. The Houſe of Lords ſat in the Caſtle, 
but the Commons were forced to take up with a Barn.— Caer 
Caradock in Puro Hundred, towards the South Weſt Corner of 
the County, is famous for the couragious Oppoſition, which Of- 
rius the Roman General here met with from Caradtacus, a Britiſh 
Pri ice, whoſe Behaviour, when carried Priſoner in Triumph to 
| Rome, was ſo Noble and M, jeſtick, that the Emperor Claudius ſet 
him and his Family at liberty, The Briticb and Roman Camps, 
with their Walls and Trenches, are ſtill very viſible, 


Rem ꝛriable Perſons ] Sir Fohn Talbot, the firſt Earl of Shrewv/du- 

. to which Dignity, and that of Marfal of France, he was 

Fiſed by King Henry VI. in Reward of his great Oy 
| again 
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againſt the French to whom his very Name was terrible. He was 
killed by a Cannon Shot before Chaſtillion, but his Body was 
brought over to England, and lies buried at Whitchurch in the North 
Part of this County.—— At the ſame Place was born Mr. Abra- 
ham Mbelict, famous for his Skill in the Oriental Languages. He 
aſſiſted Dr. Vallon in the Edition of his Polygot Bible, and tran- 
flated the New Teſtament into the Perſian Language, in the pious 
View that it might ſome time -or other contribute to the Conver- 
fion of that Nation. A little to the South Eaſt of Whitchurch, 
was born Francis Sandford, Lancaſter Herald of Arms, at a Village 
of his own Name. He was Author of the Genealogical Hiſtory - 
of the Kings of England, and other Treatifes appertaining to his 
Profeſſion, ——Phwaen, in the Hundred of Pimbill, towards the 
North Weſt Side of the County, was the Birth place of Edmuad 
Phlewden, famous for his Skill in the Common Law, and the Pro- 
verb of The Caſe is altered, quoth Plowd en. Sir Clement Eu- 
monds was born at Shrawardine in the ſame Hundred. He was 
eminent for his extenſive Knowledge in all Arts and Sciences, and 
very well verſed in Affairs both Civil and Military. He publiſhed 
Cz/ar's Commentaries in the Year 1600 with Annotations, EA. 
«ward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, took his Title of Baron, from Cher- 
bury on the Weſtern Edge of the County. He wrote-ſeveral Works, 
particularly the Life and Reign of King Henry VIII. — Thomas 
Parr, who lived to the Age of 150, was born in this County. 


Various Particulars.] This County ſends twelve Members to Par- 
liament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
each of the following Boroughs: Shrewſbury, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, 
Wenhck, and Biſbop - Caſtle. It lies partly in the Dioceſe of 
Hereford, and partly in that of Coventry and Litchfield, and in the 
Oxford Cireuit.— There are in it 52 wrong, 170 Pariſhes, 
and 615 Villages. The Diviſion of it is into fourteen Hundreds, 
containing about 19,000 Houſes, and 95,000 Inhabitants. - The 
Area of it is computed at 890,000 Acres. oy * 


The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Bridgnorth. on the 
2d of February, the 19th of June, the 21ſt of Fuly, and the 18th 
of October; at Biſhop's-Cafile on the 24th of June, and the iſt of 
November; at Church-Stretton on the zd of May, and the 8th of 
September; at Draiton on the Wedneſday before Palm-Sznday, the 
$th of September, and the 3d of October ; at Ellifſmere on Whitfon. = 
Tueſday, the 15th of Auguſt, and the 1 1th of Nowember ; at Great _ 
Wenhck on the 24th of June; at Ludlow on the Monday, Tueſday, 
und Wedneſday before Eafter, the Wedneſday in Whitfon-Week, the 
24th of June, the 4th and 10th of Auguſt, the 2gth of Seprember, 


tbe 1K and 23d of November; 1 11th of Aue 
2 4 
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the 11th of Tune, and 6th of Newember ; at Ofeweflry on the iſt 


May, and the goth of November at Shefnal on the 25th of Zaly, 
and the ioth of  Nowember ; at Shrewybury on the Wedne/day after 


Aſcenſion Day, on the zzd of June, the 1ſt of Auguſ ; and a iſt 
of September; at Wellington on the 11th of June; at Vem on the 
29th of June, the ad of Fuly, and 10th of November ; àt White 
Church on the 23d of October. r 
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SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Name. HIS County, in all probability takes it Name from 
| L Samerton, once the Shire _—_ but — 
by Batb, Vell, &c. Not but ſome Perſons have derived the 
Word Somerſegſbire, from Summer, becauſe the largeſt Share of 
that Seaſon is enjoyed in this County above any other in all Eng- 
land. However faulty the Etymology may be, at leaſt the Rea · 
ſon aſſigned for it has ſome Truth to ſupport it. ——Its antient In- 
Habitants were that Diviſion of the Belgæ, which was diſtinguiſhed 
by the Name of the Cangi. Theſe People bravely encountered 
and defeated the Danes, routing them with ſuch terrible Slaugh- 
ter, that thoſe Robbers did not ſet Foot on the Iſland for upwards 
of ſix Years. And even to this Day the Inhabitants are remarka- 


bly impatient under Oppreſſion. Under the Saxoxs it was part 
of the Weft-Saxon Kingdom; and after the Norman Invaſion we 


find above 120 Lordſhips taken from their antient Poſleflors, 
beſtowed by the Congueror on his Followers. h 


Situation.) It is bounded on the North, partly by the 7:4 Sea 
or Briſto! Channel, and partly by Glouceſter ſoire; on the Eaſt by 
Wilhire ; on the Weſt by Dewonſpbire; and on the South by Dor- 
ſetſhire, It is reckon'd in Length ſixty-two Miles, thirty two in 
Breadth, and 204 in Circumference. The Center of the County 
Is 103 Miles near Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of Somer/etfire is univerſally 
mild, generally wholſome, and on the hilly Parts exceeding fine. 
he Soil is very various; the lower Grounds, except where 
it is boggy, yield great Quantities of Corn and Graſs 3 the hilly 
Parts are not fo fertile, yet even here in many Places, by the help 
of Art and Induſtry, good Crops of Corn are raiſed, beſides Paſ- 
ture for Sheep, above Ground; and underneath, Lead and Lapis 
Calaminaris for making Braſs. The Country about Taunton, called 
from it Taunton Deangisexcccding rich, affording the greateſt Plenty 
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of Corn, Graſs, and rich Fruit for Cyder.——Semerfe;bire mult 
likewiſe be conſidered as one of the L Cloathing Counties in 
Exzland. The Manufactures run chiefly on fine Span Medley 
Cloths, D ts, Cantaloons, knit Stockivgs,. Le; in 
which vaſt Numbers of Hands are employed, or at leaſt were ſo, 
ill War, and the N Wool, that Bane of Eng/and's Wel - 
„ funk part of our Trade, or carried it into Foreign Hands. 
The other Commodities are reckaned up under theſe following 


Heads : Corn, Cattle, Lead, Wand for Dyers, Chedder Cheole, 


Lapis Calaminaris, and Briſtol Stones. 


+ CLIT. : A A 
. Rivers.) Tha ghief Rivers belonging to this County, beſides the 
Mouth of the Sewers commonly called the . Brifo/ Channel, are 
the 4won, the Brent, and the Parret, into which runs the Tome, 
he Aven enters this County about five Miles to the South 
Eaſt of Bath, but at Canſbam becomes the Northern Boundary 
between Semerſeiſbire and Glouceſterſhire, and by Brifol 
diſcharges itſelf into the Mouth of the Sewers, Brent riſes in 
the Eaſtern Edge of the County, and runs to the Weſtward by 
Glafanbury, which it forms a large Lake, and then falls into 
the River Parret near the [riþ Sea. The Parret riſes in the 
South Edge of Somerſerfbire, and runs to the Northward, receive 
ing in its Courſe the Eil and the Tame ; after which it paſſes by 
Bri er, and ſo falls into the i Sea with the River Brent, 
Theſe are the chief Rivers, befides which abundance of ſmaller 
Streams water this County, and furniſh-it with plenty of all ſorts 
of Fiſh, But there is one particular Species in the River 
Avon, which deſerves our Notice: They are called Evers, by 
ſome thought to be a diminutive Eel, which they more nearly re- 


ſemble than any other. The River about Canſbam in the Spring is 


covered, and even looks black with the prodigious Mältitudes of 
them on the Surface of the Water, being in fizz about the Thick - 
neſs of a Gooſe Quill, When taken, they are made by a parti« 
cular Management to caſt their Skins, and then appear very white. 
After this, they are kneaded into à kind of Cake, and then 


Chief Tawns.] Brifiet, Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, Ilkehefter, Mil. 
| Bourn, Minehead, and Taunton. 

Briſtol, the ſecond trading City of England, is ſituated on the 
Bank of the River Avon, partly in Somer/ethire- and partly in 
GGouceflerſaire, but independent of both, being a County in itſelf. 
The preſent Name is a Contraction of the Sa Appellation Bright+ 
Aen. As the firſt mention we find made of this Place is ſo late 
as the Year 1063, and nothing ſaid of it during the Danj Wars, 
we mall conclude that it is not very antient s . 


3 
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. Somerſetſhire. 
figned when it was built, byany of our Hiſtorians, At preſent it 


is a large lous City of great Trade, but the Streets are too 


narrow and the Houſes too much crowded. Over the River Awor, 
which runs through the City, is a ſtrong high Bridge, ſufficient to 
Rand the impetuous Tide which riſes very near fix Fathoms. The 
Quay is of great Extent, and has a Crane upon it of a particular 
Structure, very uſeful by its quick Diſpatch in loading or unloading 
of Ships. As the Inhabitants are entirely taken up with Buſineſs, 
there is ſomething remarkably diſagreable in their Behaviour to 
8 rs, by which they make good their common Saying of 
themſelves, that they care for Nobody. Howeyer, as they have 
begun to improve the City by ſeveral noble Edthees, it is to be 
Hoped their Minds will likewiſe take a more polite Turn, which 
is no ways incompatible with Commerce, but only with too eager 
an Intent upon Gain.——The Number of Inhabitants is compu- 


ted' to be near one hundred thouſand, the Circamference of the 


City three Miles, and about three thouſand Sail of Ships are reck- 
oned to belong to it.—Befides the Cathedral, which has nothing 
very extraordinary in it, there are ſeventeen Pariſh Churches, ſe- 
veral of which are very neat and well decorated, particularly 
that of St. Mary Radcliff —— The Glaſs-Houſes, which are fifteen 


in Number, are a conſiderable Profit by their Manufacture, as 


well as Nuſance by their Smoke to Briſfol, which ſends vaſt Quanti- 
ties of Beer, Cyder, Wine and Mineral Water in Bottles to all Parts 
of the Trading World. This laſt-mentioned Commodity is of 
excellent nſe in all Scorbutick and Inflammatory Caſes, being im- 
pregnated by the Lime-ſtone Quarries through which it runs, with 
a ſoft Alcalous Quality. It is obſerved to preſerve its Virtues and 
Efficacy longer than other Medicinal Waters, and conſequently 
there is a greater Demand for it, by thoſe who cannot have re · 


- courſe to the Fountain Head. They ſuffer no Carts to be uſed 


in the City, left, as ſome ſay, the Shake occaſioned by them 
on the Pavement, ſhould affect the Briſtol Milk (the Sherry) in the 
Vaults, which is certainly had here in the greateſt Perfeftion, — 


'The Corporation is governed by a Mayor, Sheriff, Recorder, Al- 


dermen, &c. The Market, which is very well furniſhed, is held on 

Wedneſdays and Saturdays. | 
Bath is fituated about twelve Miles higher upon the ſame Ri- 
ver. Though we cannot give entire Credit to the Inſcription un- 
der the Figure of King Bladud, placed in the King's Bath, which 
intimates that this Place was frequented by the Sick three handred 
Years before the Coming of our Saviour, yet it is very certain 
that Bath was famous in the Time of the Roman, for its Medicinal 
Waters, which Ptolemy calls the Hor Waters, and Antoninus men- 
tions them under the glorious Title of the Waters of the Sur. But 
their Warmth and Medicinal Qualities may be thus accounted for, 
without 
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without having immediate Recourſe to that Planet. Every one 
knows that Heat in any Degree may be produced by a due Mix- 
ture of Sulphur, Iron Particles, and common Water. Now the 
Hills from whence the Bath Waters flow, contain both Sulphyrous 
Matter and Iron Ore, which impregnating the Water flowing thro? 
them, give it that Heat and milky detergent Quality, which it ſo 
evidently poſſeſſes. It is of ſovereign Uſe in all plaints; which 
are comprehended under the Name of cold Diſeaſes, or decayed 
— It is thought chat for ſeveral hundred Years the 
Water was uſed only for bathing, and that the internal Applica- 
tion is of a much later Date than the outward. 

However, if Diſeaſes drew many hither, Gallantry and Diver- 
fion of late Years entice many more; for as it is an eſtabliſhed 
Maxim, that Chearfulneſs greatly affiſts the Operation of the Wa- 
ters, a Handle is from hence taken, and by ſome improved 
to conſiderable hs, to promote Mirth and good Humour 
in this great Aſſembly. It's true, the late Act to —— Gam- 
ing (the Neceſſity of — was no where more than 


here, except at Newmar ——— e favourite 


Manner of -4i/ling Time at Bath ; nevertheleſs as the 

of Sharpers, the Credulity of Bubbles, and the Indolence 

Idlers are very extenſive, new Methods are daily contriving to 

ve them their full Scope. The Streets are very inconvenient, 

= the Buildings make a handſome Appearance, eſpecially the — 

ones, and when thoſe now in hand are compleated, it will add 

ly to the Beauty and Convenience of the Place, which has 
revailed on many Families to take up a conſtant Reſidence in it. 

The Cathedral though ſmall, yet is a noble Structure. The Roof 
is neatly wrought within, and has a handſome Tower over the 

Middle of the Church. The Eaſt Window, which fronts the 


Walks, is very magnificent —The City — os hr Ws 
Recorder, 05 the Market Days are . and ne 


Noblemen's Seats.) Clooendea-Court, not far from Brifol, is the 
Seat of the Earl of Briſtol..— Henton- St. George, a little to the 
North Weſt of Bri/ol, is the Seat of the Earl Patwlet.—— Kew 
Court, near nine Miles South Weſt from Briſſol, belongs to the 
ſame Nobleman ——Market- Bruton, belongs to Lord Berkley mom 

Cannington, fourteen Miles North Weſt from Somerton, is the Seat 
of Fla Cli — ———— about five Miles tom fn, 
belongs to 


Curieftties.] At Bathford, a little to the North Eaſt of Bath, 
a Room was diſcovered under Ground with a chequered Pavement 
of white, blue, and red Stones. At Staxton-Dreu, be- 


tween Bath and Briftol, are ſeveral Stones ſet up in a circular, 


Form of about ninety Paces diameter. The Country Ptople 
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from a ridiculous Fable call them the Wedding, but the real 
occaſion of erecting them is not known.—— The Soil about Co/tor, 
in this Neighbourhood, is fo very ſtony, that the Ridges when 
up, look like ſo many Cauſeways. Notwithſtanding 
the Wheat which grows here is very good, tho', as may eaſily be 
imagined, not very thick. There is ſo little Soil, that the Huſband - 
men ſay, the Wind would blow it away if the Stones were remov- 
ed. Olaſlanbury, ſituated in the Heart of Samerfetbrre, is famous 
for its great and rich Abbey, ſaid to have been begun by 7o/epb 
of Arimathea, It is not only going, but even hurrying, by the 
Greedineſs of the Tenant, to the laſt Stage of Decay. What 
3s left beſides Ruins, are the great Kitchen, two Pyramids, the 
—— of — is about pry — _ various 
Inſcriptions Figures, iu to | or Mon ts, 
the Walls of the Choir, and two Pillars of the great "middle 
Tower. Here is likewiſe the famous Hawthorn, which in a mild 
Winter puts out ſome Bloſſoms about Chrifmar, and by ſome has 
been thought miraculous. The great King Arthur, if ever there 
was ſucha Man, is ſuppoſed to have been buried here. It's cer- 

tain that King Henry I. ordered a ſearch to be made for Aribur s 
Tomb, and that a Stone with a leaden Croſs was found, having an 
Inſcription ſignifying that he was buried there. About nine Feet 
below the Stone, a Coffin of hollowed Oak was diſcovered con- 
taining the Bones of a human Body. In the Quarries about 
Canſham, are found the Serpent-ſtones, ſo called from repreſenting, 
by a Laſus Nature, a Serpent folded up in a round At {chefter, 
known to Antoninus by the Name of 1/chalis, are frequently found 
Roman Coins of Gold, Silver and Braſs, which with the Ruins of 
the double Wall, ſtill viſible, ſhow that it was a Place of ſome Con- 
fideration in former Times.——— 4the/ney, called by the Saxons the 
Iſland of Nobles, famous for the Retreat of King Alfred, when 
the Danes overipread the whole Kingdom. The firm Ground of 
this River Iſland is not above two Acres in Breadth, yet afforded 
ſafe Retreat to A/fred, and ſeveral of his Nobles. Near it was 
not many Years fince, a kind of Medal or Picture of Saint 
Cuthbert, with an Inſeription in the Saxon Language, importing 
that King 4/fed had cauſed it to be made; and as it was hung in a 
String, as appeared from its make, it is probable that King u- 
ſually wore it about him out of reſpect to the Saint, who, as it is 
ſaid, had appeared to him in his Troubles, and affured him of his 
future ViRories over the Danes. He afterwards huilt a Monaſtery 
on this Spot, the Foundations of which were diſcovered in the 
Year 1674, by ſome Labourers. Among the Remains under 
Ground, they met with the Baſes of the Church Pillars, wrought 
Free · ſtone, coloured Tiles, c. In one Grave, near eight Foot 
in Length, they found human Bones proportionable to that mw 
L 
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At Taunton, the Election of Members to ſerve in Parliament 
zs particular: Every Pot - Walloner, that is, all that dreſs their 
own. Victuals, are entitled to vote. And in order to qualify 
themſelves, the Inmates or Lodgers, a little before che Elec» 
ction comes on, take care to make a Fire in the Streets, and 
dreſs their Victuals publickly.—— In the Moors between 27 
ville and Bridgeuuater a Diſcovery was made by the great 
in 1666. It was obſerved that ſeveral Tracts of Land reſembling 
the Shape of large Trees were more parched than the reſt: -* 
excited the Curioſity of ſome to ſearch into the reaſon-of it; which 
they found to be large Oaks buried in the Ground, as black as 
Ebony.—On the Top of Camalet, a ſteep Hill in the Hundred uf 
Somerton, there is an Area of upwards of twenty Acres ſtr 
tified by four deep Trenches ſurrounding it, with a Wall of Earth 
between each Trench. Several Coins and other Antiquities have 
been found here belonging to the Romans, but on what Occaſion - 
they caſt up theſe great Works, Hiſtory is entirely ſilent. At 
Lawrence Leddiard, about ſeven Miles to the North Weſt of Tawn- 
ton, in the Year 1666 was dug up an Earthen Pitcher full of N- 
nan Coins, weighing about eighty Pounds. Another Pitcher of the 
fame Magnitude and Contents was found in the —— 
Pariſh of 'Stogamber.—— Mynehead, on the Weſtern Point of 
County, affords an excellent Harbour to the Shipping in all Wea- 
thers, into which they can always come, and be ſheltered: againſt 
any Storm. Even chat of 1703 did no Damage here But 
we muſt not forget Mendip Hills, which lie North of the City of 
Melli, for the odd Puniſhment inflicted om any Miner (or Grovier, 
as they are here called) when detected in ſtealing Lead Ore, or 
working Tools from any of their fellow Workmen. It is done in 
the following Manner. The Criminal is ſhut up in one of the 
little ſlight Huts, in which they leave their Tools, and ſurrounded 
with Furze, Fern, Cc. all which being ſet on Fire, Uulprit, 
whoſe Hands and Feet are at Liberty, may throw down the 
Fut if he can, and make his Eſcape. | This is called The Burning 
of the Hill, which whoever has muſt never appear 
more among the Groviers.MFoaley- Hole, at the Foot of theſe 
Hills, not far from Welli, is a large ſubterraneous Cave, che Pal. 
ſage into which is very narrow. The ſeveral Diviſions of it are 
namell the Kitchen, Hall, Dancing-Noom, Cellar, Nc. The pe- 
trifying Quality of the Water, which drops continually from the 
Roof, has given à Handle to ſtrong Imagmations to find out the 
Reſemblances of ſeveral Things, as 4 8 Head, A Dog. a 
Tomb- ſtone, Bell, Organs, c. The Roof and Sides reflect che 
Light of Candles very beautifully, and return an harmonious Echo 
to any Noiſe made in it. A Rivulet runs through it which is very 
ſerviceable to ſeveral Mills juſt below. 
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Remarkable Perſons.) Gildas the Hiſtorian, ſurnamed Badonicus; 
from Bath the Place of his Birth, He died in the Year 5750, after 
having compiled ſeveral Works, none of which except his Hiſtory 
are extant, where there is ſo much Gall mingled with the Truth, 
that he is ſtiled by many the 2verulus, or peeviſh Gildas ———Hil- 


liam Prynme, Barriſter of Lincoln's Inn, a buſy, meddling, voluminous 


Writer in King Charles Iſt's Time. His political Performances 
brought him under very ſevere Penalties of the Law, but for con- 
tributing his Mite towards the Reſtoration of King Charles IT. he 
was made Keeper of the Tower by that Prince. Sir Amias 
Prefion was born at Criket in the Hundred of Bu/fone, famous for 


his brave Exploits againſt the Spaniards both in Europe, by taking 


the Admiral of the Galleons in the great Armada, as alſo in Ame- 
rica, by plundering and deſtroying many of their Settlements. 
At his Return Home, upon ſome Proyocation, he very ſmartly 
ſent a Challenge to Sir Walter Raleigh, which was as wiſely re- 
fuſed by | Sir Walter, ſaying, he was not ambitious of ſuch an 
ill-got Honour, where the 
Sir John Stoxvel was born at Stave] in the Hundred of Horethors. 
This Gentleman was very active in aſſiſting King Charles I. but 
being taken Priſoner at Br: er, he was, contrary to the Ar- 
ticles of Surrender, confined a cloſe Priſoner for fourteen Years. 
Being releaſed upon the Reſtoration, he met King Charles II. on 
the memorable 29th of May 1660, at 1 by a 
Company of brave Officers and Gentlemen, who had all fignalized 
themſelves in the King's Army. Robert Blake, another brave 
Man, h-under a bad Commiſſion. His Courage and Con- 
duct were known in the Land Service, where he exerted him- 
ſelf againſt King Charles I. and when the War was ended at Home 


he went to Sea in the Year 1649 as Admiral, and carried Terror 


with him wherever he ſailed. For, except in his firſt Engagement 


with Yan Tromp the Dutch Admiral in the Downs (but whom he 


id Home ſoon after near the Iſle of M igbi) he was generally very 
ful in every thing he undertook. ——//7ington in this Coun- 


— 


ty is famous for being the Birth-place of that great Philoſopher 
Jobs Locke, Eſq; E . 


 Parious Particulars. Somerfetfbire ſends eighteen Members to 
Parliament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
each of the following Boroughs  Bri/ffol, Bath, Wells, Taunton, 


- Bridgewater, Minehead, Tvelchefler, and Milborn Port. It lies in 


the Dioceſe of Bath and Wells, and in the Weſtern Circuit. 


« There are reckon'd in it 132 Vicarages, 385 Pariſhes, and 1,660 


Villages. It is divided into thirty-ſeven Hundreds, containing about 
LY | 414.680 


angman is to ſet on the Garland. —— ' 
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44680 Houſes and 223,400 Inhabitants. The Area of it is com- 
puted at 1,07 5,000 Acres. I N \ - why 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Axbridge on the 
25th of March, and the 11th of June; at Bath on the zd and 
2 of February, on the 7th of May, the 29th of June, and ſt 
Auguſt 3, at Bridgewater on Aſcenſion Day, the 24th of June, 
and 2ſt of September ; at Briſtol on the 25th, &c. of January and 
the 2gth of Fuly 3 at Bruton on Good-Friday, and the 2 3d of Ari 
at Camel on the 14th of October ; at Chard on the zd of May, 
and 1ſt of Nævember 3 at Crookborn on the 24th of Aagaft 3 at 
Dutverton on the 29th of June, and the 28th of Ofober ; at Fun 
on the 24th of February, and 23d of November; at Glaſtonbury on 
the 8th and 29th of September, at Ichefter on the z ad of July and 
29th of Auguſt ; at Langport on the 29th of June, and the 24thof 
September; at Milborn-Port on the 5th of June, and 2 8th of Ofo- 
ber ; at Pen ford on the 25th of April, and-28th of October; at 
Petherton on the 24th of June; at Philipsnorton on the iſt of May; 
at Somerton on the 28th of October; at Taunton on the 7th of Fulys 
at Wells from the 3d of May to the gth, on the 24th of Fuze, and 
11th of October; at Wivelſcomb on the iſt of May. * 
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Nane. ] OO called from Stafford the County Town, was former- 


Fla ly about one Third of the Country inhabited by the 
Cornavii, but upon the Saxen Diviſion it became a part of the 
Kingdom of Mercia. Venerable Bede ſpeaking of Inhabi- 
tants of Staffordbire, calls them Angli Mediterranei, or the Mid- 
land Engli, being ſeated near the Middle of England, tho' it is 
not exactly in the Center.——We find little mention of this Coun- 
try with reſpect to the Romans, who for the Conyenience of their 
Armies, carried two of their great Roads through this County, 
wiz. Watling-fireet, which enters it from Warwickfoire, at Faſeliy 
Bridge, not far from Tamworth, and crofling Staffordſhire near 


Lite field, enters Shropſhire not far from Brewood ; And [kenil- 


fireet, which from Streeton, near Tatbury, croſſes Watling-ftrect a 
little to the Southward of Litchfield, and then preſently enters 
Warawickſhire near a Place called Handfaverth.——n the Danife 
Wars this County had its ſhare of Miſery, not only from thoſe 
Ravagers, but alſo from the Saxon themſelves ; for we find this, 


and one or two more Counties plundered by Edmund Tronfide for 
- anging Neuter, when worn out by the long Continuance of thoſe 
-* 2 


Wars. 


- 


160 Staffordſhire. 
Wars.+——A fter the Norman Conqueſt, it was plundered by Robert 
de Belleſme Earl of Shrewſbury, at the Head of an Army of Nor« 
mans and Welchmen, in Rebellion againſt King Henry I 


_ Situation. ] ire is bounded on the North Welt, 
North, and North Eaſt by Cbeßbire and Derbyhire ; on the Eaſt 
and South Eaſt by Derbyhire and Farwthfire 3 on the South by 
W arwickſbire ; and on the South Weſt by Shrgpbire.——Itcon- 
tains in Length forty-five Miles, in Breadth twenty eight, and in 
Circumference 142. Stafford, the County Town, is about 102 


Miles near North from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.J The Air of this County is generally 


very goed cho ſharp, eſpecially on that Hilly Part which Bes be- 


tween Trentham and Beach, in — of which the Inhabitants there 
alledge that they have three Chriſtenings for one Burial —— The 
Soil affords good Arable and Paſture Land, and even in the Moor- 
lands, induſtrious 'Tillage produces tolerable Crops of Corn, 'and 
the ſhort Graſs on the Hills is no deſpiſeable Paſture, not only for 
Sheep, but even for large Cattle. Under the Surface is found ex- 
cellent Clay for the beſt Earthen Ware, Tobacco Pipes, ſeveral 
Ocres, and Fullers Earth. Beſides Channel Coal, which bears po- 
Uſhing and is of ſufficient Hardneſs for paving, as in the Cathedral 
at Litchfield, where it ſupplies the Place of black Marble; as alſo 
Pit-Coal ſurpaſſing that which is dug in the North, being much 
ſweeter and clearer in the Conſumption. Here are alſo ſeveral 
ſorts of uſeful Stones, as Marble, Alabaſter, Fire-ſtones, Quarry- 
ſtones, Grind-Rones, Mill-ſtones, Lime-Rtones, and Iron-ſtones, 
The beſt fort of theſe latter are called Muſh, and are found about 
Ruſbal. They are ſometimes as large as the Crown of a Hat, and 
will then contain near a Pint of ſharp cold Liquor, very grateful 
to the Taſte, and of which the Workmen are very greedy, 'The 
chief Manufacture of the County is all ſorts of Iron Ine which 


* are made here in the greateſt Perfection. 


Rivers. ] The 1 Rivers are the Trent, the Dove and the 
Sow.——'The Trent riſes among the Moorlands in the North Weſt 
Side of the County, and runs to the Eaſtward to Derlyſbire. The 
Dove riſes in the moſt Northern Point of Szaffor4ire, and makes 
the Boundary between it and Drriyſire, joining the Trent in the 
Eaſt a little below Barton. The Sow riſes à few Miles Weſt of 
Neweaftle under Lyme, and running to the South Eaſt falls into the 
Trent after having paſſed by Stafford. They are all well ſtored with 


all forts of Fiſh, eſpecially the Trent, which likewiſe affords good 
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IE. bie Towns.) Litchfield, Stafford, Wolverhampton, and Newcaſile 
r Lyne. 
Lichfeeld, ſo called, according to ſome antient Authors, in Allu- 
fion to the Field wherein ſeveral Martyrs lay a long time unburi- 
ed in the Perſecution under the Emperor Diocletian. The C. ty 
Arms are a Repreſentation of this Butchery.———In the Year 1075, 
it being decreed in a Synod that no Biſhop's Seat ſhould be placed in 
obſcure Villages, Litchfield was not of Conſequence enough to pre- 
vent the Removal of the See to Cheſter, and from thence to Cowen- 
try; but Roger Clinton, the third Biſhop after the Removal, came back 
to Litchfield, and in the Year 1148 repaired the Caſtle and began 
the Cathedral. From this Period Litchfield dates its Proſperity, for 
the Biſhop's Preſence ſoon drew many to ſettle here. In the late 
Civil Wars, the Cloſe, which is fortified by a ſtrong Wall and ſe- 
2 from the City by a Body of Water, was maintained by the 
ing's Forces with great Courage and Obſtinacy againſt CromwelP's 
Soldiers, who, with great Loſs on both Sides, at laſt took it by Storm. 
In its preſent Condition it is a handſome, well-built City, divided 
into two Parts by a ſlowStream,over which there are two good Cauſe- 
ways with Sluices, for the Communication of the City and Cloſe. The 
City Part is the largeſt and moſt populous, in which is the Market 
Place, a noble School, and neat Hoſpital. In the Cloſe are the 
beſt Buildings, and among the reſt the Cathedral. This Edifice is ele- 
gant and regular, and inferior to few, if any, in England. The 
Weſt End, with its Window adorn'd at the Expence of the Duke 
of York (afterwards King James II.) is very beautiful. But the 
Spires over the Portico are particularly admired as Pieces of the beſt 
Gothick Architecture we have left. This See is very antient, having 
been once Archiepiſcopal, with Juriſdiftion over the Kingdoms of 
the Mercians and Eaft- Angles. "The Corporation is 1 by 
two Bailiffs, twenty-four Burgeſſes, Recorder, Sheriff, &c. The 
County of the City extends to the Compaſs of near ten Miles, and 
is yearly rode round by the Sheriff in Proceſſion. The Market is very 
well ſupplied with all ſorts of Proviſions on Tue/days and Fridays. 
Stafford, the County Town, claims for its Foundreſs the great 
Ethelfieda, the Widow of Ethelred Earl of Mercia, who built 
Towns and led Armies with more than Maſculine Conduct and 
Spirit. She made Stafford the chief Town of this Shire, as bein 
moſt commodious for tranſacting publick Buſineſs. It is well 
built, and of late is much encreaſed in Wealth and Inhabitants by 
the Clothing Trade. Here is ſtill kept up the old Cuſtom called 
Borough Engliſh, by virtue of which the youngeſt Son inherits 
whatever his Father poſſeſſes within the Town. It is governed by 
a Mayor, c. The Market is held on Saturday in a fine ſpacious 
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* Noblemen's Seats.] Newborough, five Miles Northward from Lirch- 
feld, is the Seat of the Duke of Bridgewater.——Alften-Caftle, 
about eleven Miles North Eaſt from Stafford, belongs to the Earl 
of Shrewſbury.——Elford, near Litchfield, belongs to the Earl of 
Berihſbire. Stafford. Caſtle, near the Town of that Name, belongs 
to the Earl of Stafford. Beaudeſert, eight Miles South Eaſt 
from Stafford, is the Seat of the Earl of Uxbridge ——Sandwell be- 
longs to the Earl of Dartmouth. ——Envil-Hall, about three Miles 
from Sturbridge, is the Seat of the Earl of Stamford.——Trenthamn, . 
not far from Newcaſtle, is the Seat of Lord Gorey. Stourton- 
Caftle is the Seat of Lord Stourton.Riduare, near Litchfield, 
is the Seat of Lord Leigh. Carefwell, nine Miles from Stafford, 
belongs to Lord Vane. - Dudley-Caſtle, on the South Edge of 
the County, is the Seat of Lord Dudley.——T:xal, near Stafford, 
is the Seat of Lord Afton.——lngfiree, near the ſame Place, is the 
Seat of Lord Chetwind. 


 Curiofities.) At Statfold, in Ofloꝛo Hundred, when the Steeple 
was repaired, the top Stone being thrown from the Pinnacle into 
the Church Yard, broke in two, and, as they here poſitively affirm, 
diſcovered a live Toad in the Center of it, which died upon being 
expoſed to the Air. Mall, now a ſmall Village, though once 
a conſiderable Town, and known to the Romans by the Name of 
Ftocetum. It was demoliſhed before the Congueror's Time, and the 
Remains took the Name of Vall, from part of the Caftle-Wall 
{till ſtanding. By the Extent of the Ruins it muſt have been a 
Place of conſiderable Note, to ſay nothing of the Coins often found 
here.——We:dnesfield and Theoten-Hall, two Villages famous for 
as many Victories obtained over the Danes by King Edævard the 
Elder. In this laſt mentioned Pariſh there is a Paſture called the 
Clots, in which if any horned Cattle graze for one Summer, tho” 
their Colour was never ſo black before, it will turn to a whitiſh 
Dun. Near Wizgington are ſeveral Lowws, as they are here called, 
or Roman Depoſitaries of Bodies after they had been burnt,, as ap- 
pears from the crumbling Pieces of Bones, Coals and Aſhes, which 
they contain. Wolverhampton, famous for its fine Iron- Wares, 
eſpecially Locks, which are here made to that Perfection as all 
Europe cannot match : Some have been valued at twenty Pounds a 
Lock. Wrotte/l;, North Weſt from Wolverhampten, remarkable 
for the Ruins of ſome antient City of above three Miles Circum- 
ference —At Kin/are in this Neighbourhood, is an old Fortifi- 
cation of an oblong Form, the lengeſt Sides being about 300 Yards. 


—— In the ſame Pariſh in a Paſture Field is a large Stone twoYards 
high, and four Yards in Circumference, which has been, as ſome 
think, a Britiſꝭ Deity, or, according to others, a Memorial of a 
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Battle fought here by that People. The Top of the Stone has two 
| Noteches in it, whieh makes it appear as if it had three Heads. 
ln the Hall of Dudly-Caftle is a Table of one entire Oak 
Plank above ſeventeenYards long, and from which feven Yards nine 
Inches were cut off to make it ſizeable to the Hall. It meaſured a 
Yard broad for the full Length, and conſequently muſt have been 
a prodigious Tree when entire, and could net have contained leſt 
than one hundred Ton of neat Timber. It grew in the new Park. 
at Dadley.—— About the Year 1700 was found at Pattingham, 
old Chain or Bracelet, weighing — Pounds and two Ounces, the 
inks very euriouſſy wreathed, and ſo very flexible, that it would 
fit ſeveral Sizes. At Boſcott, near Litchfield; there is a Ditch 
which affords a kind of natural Phoſphorus, for the Mud of it 
rubbed upon any thing in a dark Night will emit a faint blveiſh 
Flame for near a Quarter of an Hour. Heſfngton, remarkable 
for the Service it owes to the Lord of Hillon, which is this: The 
Owner of Heſington Lordſhip is bound to bring every New Year's 
Day a Gooſe to Hi/ton, and drive it three times about the Fire- 
fide, whilſt Fack of Hilton blows the Fire. This Jaci of Hilton 
is a hollow braſs Figure about twelve Inches in Height, which 
being filled at the Mouth with Water by a very mall A ture, 
and then expoſed to the Heat of a large Fire, evaporates the Wa- 
ter with fuch a violent Blaſt as blows the Fire very fiercely. Af- 
ter this the Gooſe is delivered by the fame Perſon to the Cook, 
and when dreſſed he ſerves it up to the Lord of Hilton's Table, 
who gives him a Diſt of Meat for his Meſs At Newcaſtle 
ander Lyne a large block of Stone was dug out of the Quarry, in 
the Middle of which, when ſaw'd afunder, was found a Man's 
Skull with the Teeth in it. The Coal dug here ſhows ſuch Va- 
riety of beautiful Colours, that it is very deferyedly called Peacock- 
Cal. At Checklty, about fourteen Miles to the Eaſtward of 
Neweaftle, there are in the Church-Yard' three tall Pyramidical 
Monuments with Variety of Figures upon them, and ſuppoſed to 
have been raiſed by the Danes. | 


Remarkable Perſons.] Elias Afpmale, Eſq; was born at Litchfield, 
His Knowledge in moſt Branches of Literature was very extenſive. 
He preſented to the Univerſity of Oxford that valuable Collecti- 
on of Rarities which take their Name from the Benefactor.— in 
the Pariſh-of Horburne, was one James Sands, who died in the 
Year 1625, aged 140 Vears, and whoſe Wife lived to 120.——£4- 
avard Leigh, Author of the Critica Sacra, a learned Critical Work 
on the Hebrew and Greek Words uſed in the Scriptures, was 
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Mary Waodward, born at Hardwick in the Pariſh of Sunden, re- 
markable for her quick Apprehenſion of what Perſons, to whom 
ſhe was accuſtomed, ſaid by the Motion of their Lips. She loſt 
her hearing in her Childhood, which occafioned her having Re- 
courſe to this extraordinary Method. Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Stanton in the North Part of 
the County. Sir Thomas Littleton, the great Lawyer, and Doctor 
William Gifford Archbiſhop of Rheims, Duke and Peer of France, 
were both of this County. | | 


Various Particulars.] 2 ſends ten Members to Parlia- 
ment, vix. two Knights for the Shire, and two for each of the 
following Boroughs : Litchfield, 7 Neæucaſtle under Lyne, and 
Tamworth. ——]t lies in the Di of Litchfield and Coventry, and 
in the Oxfard Circuit. There are in it 39 Vicarages, 150 Pariſhes, 
and 670 Villages. It is divided into five Hundreds, containing a- 
bout 23,740 Houſes, and 118,700 Inhabitants. The Area of the 
County is computed at 8 10, ooo Acres. | 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Bromley on the 2d 
of February ; at Brewood on the 8th of September ; at Burton on 
Aſcengon Day, the 27th of June, the 5th of Jah, and the 18th of 
October; at Bet on the zoth of Fuly ; at Eccigſbal on Aſcenſion 
Day; at Leek on the Monday in Whit/on-Week, the 3d of April, the 
17th of Fuly, and the 2d of November; at Litchfield on the three 
firſt Thurſdays after Twelth-Day, on Ab Wedneſday, and the Friday 
before St. Simon and St. Jude; at Newcaſtle on the Friday after 
Twelfth Day, and on the Monday after Low-Sunday, on the 1| of 
Auguft, and the 11th of Nowember ; at Penkridge on the 23d of 
September ; at ſos on the 6th of February and laſts ſix Days, on 
the 26th of the ſame Month, on the 22d of April, and the 3d of 
May, the 29th of June, the 3oth of Fahy, and 21ſt of September; 
at Stone on the 25th of July; at Tamworth on Aßb-Nednsſday, 
on the 23d of April, and the 13th of October; at Utoxeter on the 
25th of April, and the 8th of September; at Wolverhampton on the 
24th and 29th of Fuze. 
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SUFFOLK. 


Name.] HIS County received its preſent Denomination from 
the Saxons, who by it expreſſed the Situation of the 

Inhabitants, with reſpe& to thoſe of Norfolk. It was the princi- 
pal Part of the Country of the Iceni, as the Names of many Places 
to this Day plainly ſhow. | 
The laſtPrince who * over this People was Praſutagus, whoſe 
Coutrivance to ſecure his Family and Kingdom proved the Deſtruc- 
tion 
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tion of both. For having by Will made over his Kingdom to 
the Emperor Nero, the Roman Officers and Soldiery committed the 
moſt cruel Acts of Violence, raviſhing and abuſing his Queen and 
Daughters, and plundering the People. Queen Boadicea, in revenge 
of theſe Inſults, raiſed an Army of Britons, defeated the Romans, 
and retaliated very amply all the Miſeries her Subjects had under 
pu: But in a ſecond pitched Battle her good Fortune deſerted 

er, which not being willing to ſurvive, and diſdaining to grace 
the Roman Triumphs with her Captivity, ſhe put an End to her 
Life by Poiſon.— Under the Saxon H „it became the 
Kingdom of the Zaff.- Auglis, and ſo continued till fs King of 
Mercia having treacherouſly murdered E2he/bert their Prince, tub- 
dued the Country and annexed it to his own Kingdom. Aſter this 
we find it terribly harraſſed by the Mercians, under Pretence of re- 
venging the Death of Bernu/ph, deſtroyed by the Ea/? Angles by way 
of Retaliation for the Murder of their King Ethe/bert,—— Neither 
did this Country fare any better during the Daxif Wars, in which 
it was miſerably ravaged. ——Under the Normans no leſs than 629 
Manors were taken from their antient Poſſeſſors in this County, and 
beſtowed by theCongueror on his Followers. In the Reign of K. Jobn, 
Suffolk and Norfolk had a narrow Eſcape from being devour'd hy Fo- 
reigners, that Prince having granted by Charter theſe two Counties 
to Hugh de Bowes, on deration of ſome Succours to be brought 
from France: He embarked (according to Matthew Paris) no 
leſs than 40,000 Men, Women and Children at Calais, who all 
periſhed at Sea. Nevertheleſs in the ſame Reign, the Dauphin 
Lewis, in conjunction with the rebellious Barons, plundered Sy- 
Folk, and compelled the Inhabitants to pay him large Contribu- 
tions. 


Situation.) Suffolk is bounded on the North by the Rivers FWave- 
ney and the leſſer Ouſe, parting it from Norfo/k ; on the Eaſt by 
the German Ocean; on the Welt by Cambridgeſhire ; and on the 
South by the River Stour, which divides it from E/zx.——It is in 
Length forty-eight Miles, in Breadth twenty-four, and in Circum- 

ference 156.——THfwich, the chief Town, is about fifty-five Miles 
North Eaſt from London. | C5009 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of Suffolk, though a maritime 
Country, is very clear and wholſome, which is owing to the 
Nature of the Shore, being clean, ſandy, without being incum- 
bered with ſtinking Mud or ſtagnated Water. The Soil is 
various; that Part called High Suffolk, or the Woodlands, the inner 
Part of the County, is a rich deep Clay and Marle, furniſhing 
the Dairv with great Plenty of Milk ; that part which bor- 
ders on Ee and Cambridge a brd excellent Paſture ; and — 
* 1 | , 
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Bury, and ſo to the North and North Weſtward, it is fertile in Corn, 
ept towards Newmarket, which is moſtly green Heath ——— 
In this County that great Improvement pf feeding Cattle and 
Sheep on Turneps was firſt ſet on foot. It's true, ſome nice Pa- 
lates often quarrel. with good Beef and Matten on this Seore 3 
however, belides the Advantage it has been to the Nation in gens - 
ral, theſe Gentlemen may comfort th emſelves with the Reflection 
that what ſuch Meats want in delicaey of Taſte, is nner 
compenſed by the wholeſome Nouriſhment they afford. The 
chief Commodities are excellent Butter and Cheeſe, which latter 
1 to — 2 * — yet wap — 174 is 
thought to be very proper for long Voyages, by reaſon of its Dry - 
ch helps ends, Sc, principal Manufactures of 
Suffolk are Woolen and Linen Clotbs. V2; N 


-  Riwers.] The principal Rivers are the Waweny, the Deben, the 
Orawell (by ſome called the Gripping) and the Stoyr.———= The Va- 
- veney riſes in the Northern Edge of this County, and farms 
its Courſe to the North Eaſtward, very near the Head of the 
Leffer Ouſe, which runs directly Weſtward, After the Wawendy 
has paſſed Beccler, it forms two Branches, the one to the Eaſt al- 
moſt to Lefoff, where it ſtops ſhort without reaching the Sea, tho 
within a ſmall Diftance of it; the other makes an Angle to the 
Northward and falls inte the Tere a little above Tarmouth.— The 
Deben riſes a little Weſtward of Debenbam, and running Eaſtward 
to Wickham, winds round that Town, and forms a Courſe South 
South Eaſt by Woodbridge to the German: Ocean. The Orwell 
riſes near Walpit, from whence it runs Eaſtward to Stoaue, 
Needham, Ipſwich, and ſo to the ſame Sea. The Stour riſes in 
the Edge of Cambridgeſbire, and running moſtly Eaſtward by Clare, 
Sudbury and Neyland, it falls into the German Ocean with the Or- 
abell at Harw:6h, | 4 1 f = 

| Chief Toxwns.] Ipfevich, St. Edmond's-Bury, Aldborough, and Leftoff. 
. Þpfwich, ſituated on the River Stour, about twelve Miles from 
Haravich, was formerly called Gippefwich, which Denomination it 
took from the River then named Gippin, to ſignify its winding 
Stream. The firſt time we find any mention made of this Place 
by our Hiſtorians, is the Year 991, when the Dares plundered it, 
as they had done all the Coaſt, in ſuch a ſavage Manner, that the 
miſerable Inhabitants were forced to buy their Peace with a large 
Sum of Money... Afterwards in King Stephen's Wars it was be- 
ſieged by that Prince, who ſo effectually demoliſhed the Ca file, that 
no Remains of it can now be diſcovered. Jpfavich, when in its 
moſt flouriſhing Condition, had no leſs than twenty- one Churches, 
In its preſent State it is a neat well-byilt Town, and — 
* ; Ceeag 
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ceeds in Extent ſeveral of our; Cities. The Trade, tho' ſhort of 
what it has been even in the Memory of Man, is ftill confidera- 
ble. The Tide riſes here about twelve Foot, and brings large 
Ships within a, ſmall Diſtance of the Town; yet the Navigation. 
and Tide ſtop here, for neither go any conſiderable Way higher, 
The Town-Hall, Council-Chamber, c. make a good Appearance 
and are very commodious. The Market-place is large, beautified 
in the Middle with a handſome Croſs. , There are twelve Pariſh 
Churches, and a noble Hoſpital, provided by the Town, for 
poor Children, antient 4er in Want, and Mad-folks, beſides 
a good Free- School. Iich enjoys ſeveral conſiderable Privileges, 
as the paſſing Fines and Recoveries, trying Cauſes both Criminal 
and Civil, and even Crown Cauſes ariſing among themſelves. The 
Corporation is governed by two Bailiffs, a Recorder, twelve Ports 
men, of which the Bailifts and four of the Portmen are Juſtices 
of the Peace, twenty-four, Common- council Men, two Coroners, 
Sc. Here are two Market Days gvery Week, Tus ſday and 7 bark 


St. Edmund's-Bury,. generally thought to BR been the famous 
Villa Fauſtini, mentioned by Antoninus and other antient Author 
but who this Fauſfinus was, we are left entitely in the Dark. 
However, he ſhow'd his Taſte in chookng this charming Spot, 
which by ſome Moderns has been deſervedly called the Mau- Fe 
of Ergland, to expreſs the Beauty of the Country and the Swee! 
nels of the Air. About the Year 870, warring the Za) 
Angles, having made his Eſcape from Framlingbam Caſtle in this 
County, where he. had been beſieged by the 7 1 5 was taken in 
a Wood by thoſe barbarous Robbers, and murdered with 51m 
Torture. Some Years after his Body being diſcovered, was brought 
hither and buried with great; Veneration, from whence this Town 
took the Name of St. Edmund's-Bury.. Some of our. Hiſtorians 
have related a very particular Story of this St. Edmund's appearing 
to Suena the Daniſi King, and ſtriking ſuch a Terror into him 
that he ſurvived it but a ſew Days. The Reaſon aſſigned for the 
Apparition, was the Cruelty of Sueno, in reducing this Town to 
Aſhes, becauſe the Inhabitants did not comply with his opprefſlive 
and exorbitant Demands. His Son Canute rebuilt the Town with 
greater Splendor than ever. In the Year 1445, we find a Par- 
. — held here, famous for being inſtrumental in the Deſtruction 
of Humphrey the good Duke of Glouceſter, who on the ſecond 
Day of the Seſſions was, arreſted and ſoon after privately made 
away with, to prevent his being reſcued by the People, to who 
his equitable Adminiſtration, during his Nephew King Herry Vs 
Minority, had much endeared him. This Town is delightfully 
ſituated on a rifing Ground in a fine Country, commanding very 
different yet charming ProſpeRs * for on the South and South | we | 
| / | 
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of it is a rich encloſed Country, on the North and North Weſt 
are pleaſant champain Fields to a great Extent, and on the Eaſt 
Side the Country is partly encloſed and partly open. The Streets 
are laid out ſo regularly, that moſt of them cut one another at right 
Angles. The publick Buildings are remarkable, particularly the 
Guild-Hall, the Shire-Houſe, the Free-School, the Wool-Hall, 
the Market-Crofs, and the Abbey Gate ſtill ſtanding, from which 
ſome Notion of the Abbey's Magnificence may be gathered, But 
the Fair, which is held on St. Matthew's Day, the 21ft of September, 
and continued a conſiderable time, muſt not be forgot. It is a ge- 
neral Rendezvous of all the won © and Gentry from the neigh- 
bouring Counties, who flock hither for their Diverſion, for which 
Parpole, beſides all ſorts of Trades and Shops going forward, a 
Comedy is acted every Night. The Corporation is governed 
by an Alderman, a Recorder, twelve capital Burgeſſes, and twenty 
four common Burgeſſes. It has two plentiful Markets on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays. 


Noblemen'n Seats.) Eufton-Hall, eighteen Miles North Weſt 
from [pfwich, is the Seat of the Duke of Grafton, As is alſo 
Livermore-Hall, about three Miles from Zxworth — Fcþworth, 
not far from St. Edmund's-Bury, is the Seat of the Earl of Briſfol. 
E/ton, a Seat of the Earl of Rochford. Helmingham-Hall 
belongs to the Earl of Dy/are. - Sudborn-Hall, near Orford, 
belongs to the Lord Viſcount Hereford.- Culferth-Hall, not 
far from St. Edmund's-Bury, is the Seat of Lord Cornwallis.——— 
Nenham:- Hall, fourteen Miles North from Ipſwich, belongs to Lord- 
Viſcount Townſhend. | | 


Curioſities.) Ikelingham, in the Hundred of Sackford, has been 

a Place of Note in the Time of the Romans, as is gathered from 
ſeveral Roman Coins found here. At Thefworth, about ten Miles 
to the North Eaſt of Bury, a large Pot of Reman Money was diſ- 
covered about ſeventy Years ſince. Which good Fortune King 
Henry VIII. did not meet with, though his Avarice tempted him 
to make a diligent Search for hidden Treaſure at Norton not far 
from hence, as the Trenches of Earth thrown up ſtill ſhow.—— 
At Dunwich, the moſt antient Town in Suf9/k, ſeveral Marks of 
Antiquity have been diſcovered. The Sea has ſwallowed up a 
great Part of it ; in ſaving ſome of the Ruins, for the Sake of 
the Materials, while the Tide was out, the Inhabitants found 
a Grave in the Chancel of Saint John's Church, which 
contained a Man's Body with ſharp picked-toe Boots on, and two 
Chalices on his Breaſt; but upon being ſtirred, the Corpſe fell to 
Dust: As Dunwich was a Biſhop's See for ſome Time, it is ſup- 
poſed this was the Body of one of its Prelates. The Biſhopric — 
ter 
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after four hundred Years Continuanee here, was tranſlated firſt to 
Thetford, and from thence to Norwich, where it remains. 


Southwould is the moſt Eaſterly Point of Expland; its Bay, com- 


monly called the Sou Bay, has been made famous in ſeveral Sea 
Fights.-——Along this Coaſt from Orford Neſt to Yarmouth, when 


our Summer is over, incredible Numbers of Swallows are obſerved 


to gather into a Body, and with the firſt fair Wind to take Wing 
for ſome warmer Climate. They are ſometimes Wind- bound far 
ſeveral Days, but it no ſooner blows from any of the Northern 
Points, than they diſappear till the following Spring. —Blithbe- 
rough, commonly called Bliburg, ſhows evident Marks of its 

Antiquity, by the Ruins of ſeveral Buildings, Roman Urns, Coins, He. 
often diſcovered near it Bungey, famous for its ſtrong Caſtle 
built by the Family of the Bigods Earls of Norfall, upon the River 
Wawveney. It was of this Caſtle that Hugh Bigod, in the Wars 
between King Stepben and the Empreſs Maud, boaſted in the 
following Rhimes : 


Were I in my Cafthe of Bungey, 
Upon the River Waveney, 
1 would not value the King of Cockney, 


Nevertheleſs the King of Cochney, us he files King "Henry II. 


compelled him to fave his Caſtle from being demoliſhed, by paying 
down a large Sam of Money, and afterwards upon the Earl's en- 
deavouring to dethrone the King, he actually ſtripped him of this 
as well as his Caſtles of Vallon and Framlingham.—— Burgh Cafth, 
in the North Eaſt Point of the County, has been a Place of great 


Note. There are ſtill ſtanding 220 Vards of the Eaſt Wall, 


and about 120 of the North and South Walls. They are about 
ſeventeen or eighteen Feet in Height, ſtrengthened with four round 
ſolid Towers. The Materials are Plints and Roman Bricks near a 
Foot anda half in Length and a Foot in Breadth. It is not unlike- 
ly that this was the Gariononum, or Fort on the River Garienis, 
where a Roman Station was fixed to defend the Coaſt againſt the 
Saxon Piracies.—Hemingflon Manor, remarkable for the odd Te- 
nure by which it was held by Baldwin de Petteur, with ſome Al- 
luſion, I ſuppoſe, to his Name. The Tenure was this, The Lord 
of the Manor was obliged every Chriſimas Day, in the Preſence 
of our Sovereign Lord the King, to exhibit a Sa/tus, a Sufflatus, 
and a Bombalus ; in plain Exgliſb, to cut a Caper, Puff with his 
Cheeks, and let a F—t.—At Orford in the Reign of King 
Henry I. if we may credit Ralph de Cogge/hal, ſome Fiſhermen 
took in their Nets a Man-Fiſh, which anſwered exactly to the 
outward Appearance of the human Body, but was rough and 
hairy with a picked Beard. At Feliætn, a little to the _— 
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ward of the Landeuard-Fort, was an antient * | Caſtle, 
where A Roman Colony was in all Probability ſet „ AS appears 
from the Roman Coins, &c. often diſcoyvered among the Ruins; and 
haps Colnies, the Name of the Hundred in which it ſtood, is 
— from thence. The Sea has deſtroyed the greateſt Part of 
it, and the reſt is daily mouldering away through the repeated 
Attacks of the Waves — And to conclude the Account of the 
Caſtles in this County, Rendelſbam was famous for being the Royal 
Seat of Redwaid King of the Eaft-Angles. A ſilver Crown, perhaps 
belonging once to that Prince, weighing near ſixty Ounces, was 
Hand here about fifty Years ſince, but was preſently melted down 
and ſold for ready Sterling. And Framling ham was noted for 
its noble and ſtrong Caſtle, the Seat of the Mozobrays Dukes of 
Norfolk, but now it belongs to Pembroke-Hall.in Cambridge. The 
Area within the Walls ſtill landing, is above an Acre of Ground, 
and what remains of it plainly harry Phat it has been a beautiful 
Building of great Strength. The Walls are. forty-four Feet in 
Height, of a proportionable Thickneſs, and fortified with thirteen 
Towers, which are fourteen Feet higher than the Walls. 


 __* Remarhable Perſons.] At Brandon was born Simon Eyre, Lord 
Mayor of London in the Year 1445. He built Leaden-Hall to 
ſerve ava common Granary for the City, and left-5,000 Marks 
to * Uſes at his Death. Richard Hackluit, who 
wrote three Volumes of Collections of Voyages and Diſcoveries 
of the Engl, a Work much eſteemed, was born at Werhering et 
on the North Part of this County.— Dr. Fo/eph Beaumont, Au- 
thor of a Poem entitled PHicbe, was born at Hadley.——— Fon 
de Mettingham was born at the Place from whence his Fami 
took its Name in the Hundred of Colnies in the South Eaſt Part of 
the County. This Gentleman and Elias de Beckingham, were the 
only two out of the whole Bench of Judges, who in the eighteenth 
Year of King Edward the IIId's Reign were not fined and diſ- 
placed for their corrupt Practices. Two Years after this we find 
a Writ directed to him and other Judges to limit the Number of 
Apprentices and Attornies at Law, as moſt convenient for the 
$906 of the People. In the Writ it is expreſſed, that the King and 
ouncil-are of Opinion, that about 140 were amply ſafficient for 
the whole Realm.——Mr. William Whifton, the Mathematician, 
was Vicar of Kiſſingland or Ke/lam, about five Miles to the Eaſt- 
ward of Bestes. —Jobn Lydgate was born at Lydpate in the South 
Welt Part of this County. He was a Benedi&ine Monk of the 
Abbey.of Bury St. Edmunds, and famous for his polite Literature 
in the Time of King Henny VI. which he attained; by his Tra- 
vels through France and iti A Specimen of his Poetry may 
be found in Mr. Wever's Funeral Monuments of Suffolk,——Thv- 
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mas Wolſey, Archbiſhop of York and Cardinal Legate, was the 
Son of à Butcher of A,], His Story is too well known to be 
mentioned here: We ſhall only obſerve, that he is an Inſtance a- 
mong many others, that a mean Birth is not incompatible with 
85 * teſt Qualifications.——In the ſame Town was born 

. Ralph Browrig Biſhop of Exeter, to which See he was pro- 
mated in 1641. It is ſaid, that O/iver Cromwell, when Protector, 
conſulted this Prelate on ſome important State Affair, who very 
frankly gave him this honeſt, tho dangerous Advice Render to Ceſar 
the Things that are Czſar's, and to God the Things that are God's,——— 
Sir „ Glembam was born at G/embam, about four Miles to 
the Eaſtward of Framingham. He learnt the Art of War in Ger- 

many, from whence he came into England to ſerve King Charles I. 

Being made Governor of York (which he had taken from the 
Parliament Forces) he bravely defended it againſt an Army of Eng- 
1 and Scots eighteen Weeks, during which they had endeavour, 
ed ta ſtorm it 22 Times, but were as often repulſed with the Loſs 
f four or five thouſand Men during the Siege. After the raſh 
Batt of Marſlan· Maar, which was fought contrary to the Advice 

of this gallant Officer, he was forced to ſurrender up Vert, but 

upon very good Terms both for the Garriſon and Citizens, The 
next Exploit he performed was at Carliſſe, which Place he main 
tained for nine Months againſt the Seots, Peſtilence, and Famine, 
which laſt had reduced his Soldiers ſo low, that a Dog ora Cat was 
become a Dainty. He at laſt gave it Ps having obtained very 
Konourable Conditions. Towards the End of the War he was 
made Governor of Oxford, where he prepared for ſuſtaining a long 
Siege; but being commanded by the King to give it up, he compli- 
ed, but upon the beſt Terms that could be wiſhed for. How- 
ever, contrary to the Articles, he was ſoon after thrown into Pri- 
fon, but upon being releaſed he fled to Holland, where he died in 
the Year 1649.——-Thomas Cavendiſh, Eſq; famous for his Dil- 
coveries and its perform'd in a Voyage round the Globe 
from the 21ſt of July 1586, to the gth of Seprember 1588. In 
the Year 1591 he began another Expedition, but periſh'd; as is ſap- 
d, ſomewhere near the Streights of Mape/lan.—— Simon Theo 

ld, ſurnamed Sazdbury from the Place of his Birth on the River 
Stour in this County, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was much 
eſteemed for his great Learning and extenſive Charity; yet this 
could not fave him from the Rage of the Populace in 7yler*s Re- 
bellion : for at the Inſtigation of one John Ball, a furious fanati- 
cal Preacher among them, he was inhumanly butcher'd, his Head 
being hack d off with no leſs than eight Strokes. His Head is 
fill to be ſeen in St. Gregory's Church at Sudbury, the upper End 
of which he had built at his own Expence. | — 


Various Particulars.) Suffolk ſends ſixteeen Members to Parlia- 
ment, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Bu s for each 


of the following Boroughs : Iyſwich, Dunwich, Orford, Alulo- 
| , Sudbury, Eye, and St. Edmund" s-Bury.———Tt lies in the Dio- 
ceſe of Nerwich and in the Norfo/k Circuit, There are in it 5 
Vicarages, 575 Pariſhes, and 1,500 Villages. The Diviſion of 2 
is into ſeventeen Hundreds, containing about 34,420 Houſes, and 
172,009 Inhabitants. The Area of Suffolk is computed at 995,000 
Acres, 7 | 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At A/dborough on the 
26th of April, and 24th of Auguſt; at Brandon on the 14th of 
February, the 11th of June, w- ith of November; at Bug 
on the 25th of June; at Bury St. Edmunds on Good. Friday, ths 
21ſt of September, and the 11th of November; at Clare on the 7th 
of April, and 26th of Fah; at Hadley on the 29th of 2 
at Heweril on the iſt of May, and the 6th of Jah; at Ifuich ' 
on Good. Friday, the 23d of April, and 25th of Jul; at Laven- 
. bamon the 29th of * ; at Needham on the 28th of Ober; 
at Orford on the 24th of June; at Show on Friday in Whit/on- 
Week, _ the 29th — fur at — on = 12th — March, 
the laſt Twe/day in April, the 29th of June, 24th- 's. 
at Woodbridge on the 3d of - | a age 
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SURREY... 


Name.] „ 5 — County takes it Name from its Situation on the 

South Side of the River Thames. In the Time of 
the Romans what is now called Suſſeæ, the Sea Coaſt of Hampſhire 
and Surrey, made up the Country of the Regzi, but from whence 
that People was ſo named is not very clear. It's true, ſome have 
derived the Word Regni from Regnum, a Kingdom; nevertheleſs 
there ſeems little more Foundation for this Etymology, than what 
is drawn from the Similitude of the two Words, neither do the 
Authors of it lay any great Streſs upon the Suggeſtion. In 
the Saxon Diviſion of the South Part of the Iſland, Surrey was a 
Province depending on Se, the chief Seat of the Kingdom of 
the South Saxors. But this Eſtabliſhment did not, nor indeed 
could not be expected to laſt long, ſince among ſo many petty Kings 
the Weakeſt muſt ſoon be ſwallowed up by the Strongeſt. Accor- 
dingly, what was called the Kingdom of the South Saxons, after 
a ſhort Succeſſion of Kings, was ſubdued and made a Province by 
the Mei- Saxon. When the Normans got Poſſeſſion of 
| | | | 2 laude 
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Lend, we find che Conqueror rewarding his Followers with ürty- 
two Manors out of this County. 4 


Situation.] Surrey, on the North, is divided from Middleſex by 


the River Thames ; on the Eaſt it is bounded by Kent; on the Ve, 
by. Berkſhire and Hamgſbire; and on the South by Suſſex. Its Fi- 
gure nearly reſembles an equilateral Square, tho' ſomething more 


extended from Eaſt to Weſt, than from North to South. The four 
Sides are computed at 112 Miles. —-Gz/ford, the County Town, 
is twenty-five Miles South Weſt from Londen. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of Surrey is very ſweet and 
wholſome, which is the Reaſon why ſo many of the Nobility and 


Gentry have Seats in it. The Soil is very different in the ex- 


treme Parts from what it is in the Middle, and has been compar- 


ed to a coarſe Cloth with a fine Liſt. For the Edge of the Coun- 


ty on all fides has a rich Soil extremely fruitful in Corn and Graſs, 


particularly in Halmeſdale in the South. But it is far otherwiſe in 


the Heart of the County, where we find wide Tracts of ſandy 
Ground, and barren Heath, fit for very little elſe than Parks and 
Warrens. However, here and there we meet with delightful Spots 
in the middle of Surrey, and doubtleſs a great deal of the Waſtes 
might be improved by proper Management,—The chief Commadi- 
ties are Corn, Box-wood, Walnuts, and Fullers Earth, which laſt 
is worth four Pence a Buſhel at the Pits near Rygate. There 
is alſo a wild black Cherry growing near Darking, of which a 

pleaſant Wine is made, not much inferior to French Claret. 
Alt is obſerved of this Part of Surrey, that the Natives are gene- 


rally of a pale Complexion, reſembling the People of Picaray in 
France, and that even the Cattle are of a lighter Colour than is 


uſual elſewhere. 


Rivers.) The Rivers in this County (beſides the Thames, con- 


cerning which ſee Middle/ex ) are the Mculſey, the Wey, and the 
Mandle.— The Moulſey riſes in the Southern Edge of Surrey, and 
forms a Courſe moſtly South Eaſt and South till it reaches the 
Thames at Moulſey. Concerning its ſubterraneous Courſe, ſee the 


Article of Curiofities in this County.— The Vey riſes in Hampibire, 


and enters this County near Farnham. It winds very much till it 
has paſt Godalming, when it begins to run moſtly Southward. 
This River is very advantageous to the County, having been made 
navigable chiefly by the Care and Induſtry of Sir Richard If of 
Sutton-Place, about four Miles South from Guildford. By this means 
all the neighbouring Parts of Surrey are plentifully ſupplied with 


all ſorts of Commodities from London, particularly Coal, which had 


been much wanted hore, The anale, a ſmall, but clear * 
ous 
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famous for its fine Trouts. It riſes near Canſballon, and runs South - 
ward to the Thames, into which it empties itſelf at V andſiborib. 


Chief Towns.] Guildford, Southwark, King flon, 
(commonly called Godliman ) Farnham and Chertſey. 

Guildford, or, according to the old Saxon Appellation, Guldeford, 
was once the Seat of the South Saxon Kings. Some Writers place 
here the cruel Murder of the Normans who attended Prince Area, 
by Godwin Earl of Kent; tho' others, as we have ſeen before, tell 
us it was done in Kent. In the Year 1234 we find ſome Lands 
held here by the 'Tenure of maintaining the King's Waſherwomen, 
who being called in thoſe Times by the Latin Word Meretrices, 
ſome Writers have been led into a Miſtake, and very gravely af- 
ferted that the Lord of that Manor held his Eſtate by being Mar- 
ſhal of the King's Harlots. It is ſituated on the Banks of the 
River Wy, which thus far is rendered navigable by Art, and by that 
Advantage, and being a great Thoroughfare to the Weſt of Suſſex 
and the Laſt of Hampſbire, is in a flouriſhing Condition. Beſides, 
the Inhabitants of the 'Town and neighbouring Country have re- 
trieved their Credit in the Cloth Manufacture, and meet with fait- 
able Encouragement. It has three Pariſh-Chnrehes ; that which 


is called the Upper-church, by the fall of the Steeple had its Roof 


beat in on the 23d of April 1740: It had been repaired not long 
before, but a farther Decay being diſcovered, theWorkmen had be- 
gun to take it down, but luckily for them it was Fair-Day, and 
they had obtained Leave to divert themſelves that Afternoon, 
when the Roof fell in, which it did with ſo much Impetuoſtty, 
that by the Exploſion of the Air, all the Glaſs Windows were 
blown out as if it had been done by a Blaſt of Gunpowder. The 
Corporation is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, &c. 
A plentiful Market for all forts of Proviſions, eſpecially Corn, is 

held on Saturdays. | | 
Southwark, a populous Borough generally comprehended under 
the Name of London. Its utmoſt Extent meaſures near nine Miles, 
dix. from Vauxhall to Deptford, which contains eleven large Pa- 
riſnes. But the greateſt Part of this conſiſts of one Street, but 
at the Center, over againſt I ondin-Hridge, it is near a Mile broad, 
and well ftocked with Inhabitants Some are of Opinion that old 
London ſtood here, having the River Thames on the North Side of 
it; which Conjecture is not a little ſtrengthen'd by ſome Diſcoveries 
made about fixty Years ſince, for which tee the Article of Curioſities 
in this County.— The Talbet-Inn has a particular Inſcription to 
draw Travellers to it, importing that in the Year 1383 Sir Geoffrey 
Chaucer and the twenty-nine Pilgrims lay there in their Way to 
Canterbury. The Houſe mentioned by Chaucer was certainly in 
being till the Year 1676, but was then conſumed by Fire, and 
I @ known 
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known by the Sign of the Taberd, i. e. à Coat without Sleeve 
But when rebuilt, through a Miſtake the Sign was changed to tha 
Talbot or Dog, which was thought to be all one with a Taberd 
or Herald's Coat. This was formerly a Corporation in itſelf, 
and governed by its proper Bailiff; but in the Year 1325, during 
the Minority of King Edward III. a Grant was made of it to the 
City of London, whoſe Mayor for the Time being was to be Bailiff of 
Southwark, and to govern it by his Deputy. Some time after this, 
the Inhabitants recovered their former Privileges, but in the Reign 
of Edward VI. it was united to the City of London as a Ward, 
under the Name of the Bridge Ward without. 


Nollemem' Seats.) Beſides the Royal Palace at Richmmd, and the 
Archbiſhop's Palace at Lambeth ; Wimbleton, about eight Miles 
South Weſt from Londan, belongs to the Dutcheſs of Marlborough. 
——C{are-Mount, between King flon and Cobham, —as alſe Pepper» 
Harrow, about five Miles South Weſt from Guildford, belong to 
the Duke of Newcaſtle ——Sudbrook, not far from Kingflon, belongs 
to the Duke of Argyle. —— Noneſuch, near Richmond, belongs to the 
Duke of Grafton. ——Weybridge, about ſix Miles to the Weſtward 
from King fon, belongs to the Earl of Portmore.—— Aldbury, near 
Blackheath, belongs to the Earl of Aylesford. ——Great Botham, five 
Miles from Guildford, belongs to the Earl of . 
Thiſtleworth, the Earl of Shrewſbury has a Seat. Durdant, near 
Ep/om, belongs to Lord North and Guildford. At Peckham, three 

Miles from London, Lord Trevor has a Seat.——Beachworth, near 
Darking, belongs to Lord / indſir.Voodcos, not far from Ep- 
fom, belongs to Lord Baltimore. At Batterſea is a Seat belong- 
ing to the Lord St. Zohn. 


Curiofities.] The Hundred of Chertſey, in this County, has the 
particular Privilege of being exempted from the Juriſdiction of 
the High-Sheriff of Surrey, who muſt direct his Writto the Bailiff 
of it, made for Life by Letters Patents iſſued from the Exchequer. 
ear Egham, on the North Side, lies the famous Nummey- 
Mead, in which the Liberties of England were ſecured by Magna 
Charta granted by King Fohn. Weſtward of this Meadow is 
Cowper*s-Hill, whoſe delightful Proſpect is the Subject of one of 
the fineſt Poems which ever appeared in the Taglis Tongue, 
wrote by Sir John Denham. In the Pariſh Steeple at Eber 
is an old Bell ſomething more than two Feet in the Diameter. 
It was brought by Sir Francis Drake as part of the Spoils from 
the Iſland of St. Domingo in the Nel. Indies. At Walon upon 
Thames are the Remains of a Roman Camp, as appears from its 
oblong ſquare Figure. The Rampire with its Trench runs from 
St. George's Hill to the Town. The Camp contains about —_— 

eres. 
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Acres. Batterſea, corruptly ſo called from the Saxon Appella- 
tion Patricis ea. It was once the Reſidence of St. Patrick, Apoſtle 


and Patron of Heland In St. George 7. Nelli are ſtill ſeen the 


Ditches and Canals which were cut by Canute the Dane, when he 
beſieged London, in order to turn off the River Thames from 
the Place where the King's Barge-Houſe now flands, and to 
let it into its old Channel a little below the Bridge. 
In the Year 1694 the Thames roſe to an unuſual Height, and over- 
flowed the lower Parts of ſeveral Houſes near the King's Arms, 
Stairs ; after the Waters were run off, there was was found in the 
Sand near the Bank, a gold Ring very curiouſly wrought, weigh- 
ing about forty Shillings. It had a Seal on it with a Dove carry- 
ing an Olive-branch, and round it this Motto, Penci de Moy, Think 
on me ; Within the Ring was engraved de bon Cor, with good Heart. 
Near Yaux-hall, where the Road runs from the Turnpike towards 
Newington, are ftill very viſible the Lines caſt ap by the Romans, 
which in the late Civil Wars were repaired for the Security of London. 
That here was a Roman Camp or Station ſeems paſt all Doubt, 
from the many Urns, Coins, teſſelated Pavements, &c. frequently 
found here. Beſides, the Military Way which croſs'd the River at 
Lambeth Horſe-Ferry, paſſed by here round the Dacking-Pond,. 
from thence to the Windmill, and ſo to the End of Kent. ftreet, 
where ſtood a Stone Fortreſs, whoſe Foundations were diſcovered - 
in the Year 1688. Among the Ruins two Pillars were found 
with a Fanus's Head curiouſly cut on each of them. From theſe 
Lines, which reach from Lambeth to Deptford, ſome Perſons have 
conjectured, with great Appearance of Truth, that in the Time of 
the Romans, the Situation of London was on the South Side of the 
River Thames ——Dulwich- Hoſpital is ſaid to be owing to a 
Fright of Mr. A/leyn the Player, who with fix others performing a 
Play in which the Devil was ſuppoſed to be concerned, they were 
all terrified by his appearing as they thought in Perſon. Mr. 4/- 
ig made a Vow to erect this Hoſpital, and accordingly figned the 
— Deeds, but afterwards, when it was too late, would have 
gladly 


recalled it At Beddington, an antient Seat of the Cares 

near Croydon, is a fine Plantation of Orange-Trees about a hun- 
dred Years old, and planted in the open Ground, but ſecured in 
Winter by moveable Covers. They are aſs to be the firſt 
which were brought into England. Near Wimbleton is a Milita- 
ry Work of an orbicular | „called Benſbury, by Corruption 
from Cneben, as is ſuppoſed, one of the Kentih Generals in the 
firſt Battle of the Saxons among themſelves, and which was fought 
on this Spot, Cheazlin King of the Ve Saxons gaining the Vic- 
tory over thoſe of Kent, In Woking Churchyard an Obſervation 
has been made, that ſo long as there is any thing left of a Corpſe 
beſide the Bones, a kind of Plant is found growing from * 
ut 
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about the Thickneſs of a Tobacco-pipe, whoſe Head, ſc methi 
reſembling the Top of ¶ uragus, comes very near the Surface, 
never appears above it. The outfide is black, but the inſide redz 
and when the Corpſe is conſumed, this Plant dies away. The 
fame Obſeryation has been made in other Places where the Soil of 
the Churchyard is of the ſame Nature, viz. a light red Sand, 
m—_f fi:gham, now a {mall Village, about three Miles to the 
South Weſt of Letberbead, was formerly a Town of Note, con- 
taining according to Report no leſs than fixteen Pariſh Churches, 
This however is certain, that in the adjacent Fields and Woods, 
the Foundation of Buildings are often diſcovered, which plajnly 
prove that it has been very large. But how it has dwindled thus 
away, we bave no Account, which may be owing to this, that 
no particular Accident has happened to bripg on its Decay, gnly 
Time has gradually undermined it. At Hedley, about three 
Miles to the North Eaſt of Darling, is a Roman Highway very 
diſcernible.——Near Aabury, about five Miles to the Eaſtward of 
og e is the Platform of a Roman Temple on the Edge of 
Blackheath. The Foundations appeared very plainly about a hun- 
dred Years fince, but by digging for the Stones and Roman Bricks 
the greateſt Part is vaniſti d, and nothing left but Rubbiſh, among 
which are ſtill found ſome Roman Tiles with eight Angles —— 
_ about two Miles Eaft of the Road between Guildford and 
; ing. was famous near a Century ago for its Cloth Manufac- 

ture, by which it ſupplied the Canary Iſlands with blue Cloths. 
But ſome Perſons not content with a fair Profit, took a Method 
to ſtretch eighteen Yards into twenty-two or twenty-three Yards, 
which being diſcovered by the Thinneſs of the Cloth, and its ſhrink- 
ing when wetted, the Merchants abroad left off dealing with ' 
their Correſpondents in England, to the Ruin of this Place and 
the Diſcredit of the Nation, Would to God this were the'only 
Inſtance that could be given of private Avarice affeCting the pub- 
lick Credit in this invaluable Branch of our Commerce. — At 
Darking we find the famous Reman Way called Stone-fireet. It ig 
viſtble in ſeveral Parts both of Surrey and Suſſtæx; it is compoſed 
_ of Pebbles and Flints from ſeyen to ten Yards broad, and near 
a Yard and a half deep, which is the more remarkable, for that in 
fome Places where it paſſes there is not a Flint to be found for 
many Miles, but what lie in this Cauſeway.——Thomas Earl of 
Arundel had begun to trace it through Suſſex, but the Civil 
Wars breaking out, a Stop was put to his Enquiry, which no body 
has purſued ſince. At #otoz, on the South Edge of Surrey, up- 
on opening the Ground in the Churchyard, a Skeleton was diſco- 
vered, which meaſured three Inches above nine Feet ; this they 
had the Precaution to do before the Bones were ſtirred, for upon 
being touched they crumbled to AY this N 6 
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178 1 
Lith Hill, famous for the extenſive Proſpect it affords : For from 


the Top of it, beſides the entire Counties of Sufſex and Surrey, 


ther: are diſcerned very diſtinctly ſeveral Parts of 21 Berk- 
Hire, Oxfordhbire, Buckinghamſhire, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex, Kent, 
and E/x ; the whole Proſpect taking in a Compaſs of near 200 
Miles with the naked Eye. But we muſt not leave Surrey with- 


out taking ſome Notice of the River Mole, ſo called, as many ima-- 


gine, from its ſubterrancous Courſe ; for at the Foot of Box. Hill 
it diſappears at a Place called the Swalhw, and riſes again in bub · 
bling Springs about Letherbead. But the truth is, that the Stream 
is loſt indeed at Box- Hill, but in all probability never riſes again 
at Letherhead ; for what ſprings there is the Riſe of a new River, 
though called by the ſame Name with the other. þ 


Remarkable Perſons.) Thomas Cromwel, Earl of Eſſex, was born 
at Putney, his Father being a Blackſmith of that Town. By the 
Force of a ſuperior Genius he acquired very great Qualifications in 
all kinds of Bufineſs. He was firſt taken Notice of by Cardinal 
Walſey, and made his Sollicitor : after the Fall of that Miniſter, 


which Cromabel's great Eloquence and Abilities had like to have, 


prevented, he was employed by King Henry VIII. as principal 
Secretary of State, and created Earl of Er. Nevertheleſs he 
experienced the Fickleneſs of his Maſter's Temper in his Turn, 
was impeached of high Treaſon, and loſt his Head on a Scaffold. 
==—Charles Lord Howard of Effingham, in this County, command- 
ed the Englißb Fleet againſt the falſely ſtiled Invincible Armada 
of Spain, which, notwithſtanding the great Superiority of Number, 


he burnt, ſunk and deſtroyed by his gallant Behaviour, well ſecon- . 


ded by the. Bravery of his Officers and common Men.—Sir Rich- 
ard Weflon of Sutton Place in this County, which noble Houſe 
he built in the Reign of King Henry VIII. He deſerves our 
Remembrance not only for the Service he did to this County by 
bringing the River of Stoke to Guildford, and from thence mak- 
ing it navigable to the Thames, as we have hinted above, but alſo 
for bringing into England that great Improvement of Clover Graſs. 
w— Charles Howard Eſq; remarkable for his Caſtle of Retirement 


which he built on Frim/ey Heath in the time of the Civil Wars. 


His Habi tation conſiſted of one Floor divided into ſeveral Apart- 
ments. And that he might be ſecure from the Plunderers on ei- 
ther Side, his Utenſils and Furniture were moſtly of Earth or Wood, 
and conſequently not worth carrying away.———Mrs. Elizabeth 
Meſton, of the Family of that Name in this County, was ſo great 
a Proficient in polite Literature, as to be admired by all the learn- 
ed Men in the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century. — Mrs. Ann 


Baynard, another Gentlewoman famous for her Learning, lies » 


buried in the Church at Barn- EIn. Dr. William cy — 
a own 
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Suſſer. 179 
known by his Works, was born in Saur babar g. The famous Beggar 
commonly known by the Name of Dog Smyth, was a great Bene- 


factor to this County. He had been a Silverſmith in London, but 


left his Buſineſs to go a Begging, followed by a Dog from which 
he had his Nickname, With the Eftate he left, his Executors 
were enabled to give in Charity to every Market Town either 
1000 J. in Money, or 50 J. a Year for ever in Land, beſides fix 
or eight Pounds yearly to almoſt every Pariſh. Mitcham indeed 
he had excepted by Name, having been whipt out of it as a com- 
mon Vagrant. —— Mary Tofts, an Inhabitant of Godaimin, 
infambus for impoſing on the World by her lewd Contrivance in 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends fourteen Members to 
Parliament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for 
each of the following Boroughs, Guildford, Southwark, Blechingley; 
Rygate, Gatton, and Haſlemere, It lies in the Dioceſe of Win: 
chefler and in the Home Circuit. There are in it 35 Vicarages, 
140 Pariſhes and about 450 Villages. It is divided into thirteen 
Hundreds, containing near 34,220 Houſes, and 171,005 Inhabi- 
tants. The Area of the County is computed at 5392, ooo Acres. 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Blechingley on the 
iſt of November 3 at Crodon on the 24th of June, and 21ſt of Sep- 
tember; at Chertſey on the firſt Monday in Lent and the 3d of May; 
at Darling on the Eve of the Aſcenſon; at Eauel on the i ſt of 
November, and the 18th of Ofober ; at Farnhgm on the 24th of 
June, and the 10th of Auguſt; at Godalming on the 2d of Februar; 
at Guildford on Good. Friday, the 23d of April, and the 11th of , 
November; at Kingflon on Palm-Sunday, the 22d of Fay, and the 
2d of November; at Rygate on the Wedneſday in Eafter-Week, and 
en Whitſon- Monday; at Southwark.on the 8th of September. 
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Name.) HE antient Inhabitarits of this County were the 

Regni, as we have remarked in treating of Surrey. 
Its preſent Name was given to it when the Saxon {et up their 
Heptarchy ; and this being the moſt Southern Part of the Ifl:nd, 
they called it and Surrey, the Kingdom of the South Szxons. After 
the Arrival of the Normans, we find 224 Manors beſtowed by the 
Conquercr on his Followers out of this County. 


N 2 \ Cituation.] 


180 Suſſex. 

' Situation] Suſſex is bounded on the North by $ur-4, on the 
Faſt and North Eaſt by Kent, on the Weſt by Hamp/hire, and on 
the South by the Sea called the Engliſb Channel, It is in Length 


about fifty-three Miles, in Breadth fixteen, and in Circumference 


about 172. Chichefter, the County Town, is about fifty Miles South 
Weſt from London. : 


Air, Soil, Commodities.] The Air in this County is very various. 
Along the Sea Shore it is thought Aguiſh, tho“ more fo in regard 
of Strangers than the Natives or Inhabitants of any ſtanding, who 

enerally are very healthy. In the Veald, which is a rich deep 
Soil, it is apt to be foggy, yet not unwholſome. But upon the 
Downs the Air is exceeding ſweet and healthy. The Soil is like- 
wiſe various. 'The Soil on the Downs, and from them to the Sea, 
is very fertile both in Corn and Graſs, which latter feeds Sheep, 
whoſe Wool is remarkably fine; the middle of the County a- 
bounds with Meadows and rich arable Ground ; and the North 
Side is ſhaded with largeWoods, ſupplying Fuel for the IronWorks. 
he Commodities of this plentiful Country are very nume- 
rous, the chief are theſe following ; Corn, Cattle, Malt, Wool, 
Wood, Iron, Chalk, Glaſs, Fiſh, and Fowl, This County is 
particularly famous for its Vheat-Ear, a ſmall, but delicious Bird, 
not much inferior to an Ortolan. They are taken on the South- 
Eaſt Downs in the following Manner : A Turf is cut up about a 
Foot long and half a Foot broad ; in the Cavity is placed a Snare of 
Horſe Hair, and the Turf turned with the Graſs downwards to 
cover the greateft part of the Hole. Theſe Birds are naturally fo 
very timorous, that the Shadow of a Cloud, or any thing that 
moves on the Ground, frightens them into theſe little Pits for 
ſbelter. The Seaſon for them is when the Wheat ripens, but 
they are ſo very fat that they cannot be carried many Miles 
without being tainted, and even in plucking them great Care muſt 

be taken to touch them as little as poſſible. Beſides theſe, a Su/ex 
Carp, an Arunde! Mullet, a Chichefler Lobſter, an Amerley Trout, 
and a Se/ſey Cockle, are all deſervedly admired. The chief Ma» 
nufactures of Suſſex are Great Guns, and ſeveral Sorts of Works 
made. in caſt or wrought Iron, and the beſt Gunpowder in the 
World is made at Battle. 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers in this County are the Artur, the 
Adur,theOuſe, and the Rother.—'The Arun riſes in S. Leonard's Foreſt, 
not far from Honſbam in the North Edge of the County, and after 
runnifig a little way to the Weſtward, it forms its courſe due 
South, paſſing by Arundel, about three Miles below which it falls 
into the Sea. This River has lately had a new Outlet cut far 4 in 
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order to improve the Navigation, which carries Barges above Pub. 


b, and even Ships of hundred Tons as high 2s Arunde/, Here 


are caught the Mullets which are ſo much eſteemed; they come from 
the Sea in the Summer Seaſon in vaſt Shoals, and feeding upon a 
particular Weed in this River, attain that high luſcious Taſte 
which makes them ſo great a Dainty. But the opening of the new 
Harbour at Little Hampton, has made the Drawing for them very 
precarious, by letting in ſo ſtrong a Tide that it is very diffi- 
cult to manage the Net, ſo as to ſweep any Number of this ſubtle 
Fiſh. ——The Adur, by ſome called the Beeding, alſo comes from 
St. Leonard's Foreſt, forming its Courſe on the ſame Points of the 
Compaſs with the Arun. It paſſes by Steyning and Bramber (from 
whence it is ſometimes named Bramber River) in its way to the 
Sea, juſt before reaching which it turns to the Eaſt for four or five 
Miles, and then forms the Harbour of New Shoreham.——The Ou 
comes from two Branches, the one riſing in St. Leonard's Foreſt, 
near the Source of the Arun, the other in the Foreſt of Worth; 
but they ſoon unite and run to the Southward by Leaves, and ſo 
to the Sea, where it makes the Harbour called New-Hawven, —— 
The Rother takes its riſe near Rotherfield in Pevenſey Hundred; its 
Courſe is moſtly Eaſtward, but about fix Miles North of Rye, it 
makes an Angle to the Southward, and falling into the Sea forms 
Rye Haven. From ſo many Rivers, one good Harbour at leaſt 
might be — — on this Coaſt for the largeſt Ships, but none of 
them will admit of a Veſſel of 500 Ton, by reaſon of the Sand 
and Beach continually thrown up by the Sea. | 


Chief Tewns.] Chichefter, Lewes, Horſham, Arundel, Midburf, 
and Eaft-Bourne. 


Chichefter, by the antient Britons called Caercei, and by the Saxons |, 


named Ci/anceafler, is ſituated in a Plain on the little Rivulet called 
Lavant. It muſt have been a Place of ſome Strength before the 
Settlement of the Saxons in this Iſland, for we find the Britih 
King Careticus ſheltering himſelf from the Fury of ſome Saas 
and Norawezian Pirates under the Conduct of Gurmund. But the 
Town was ſet on Fire by a Stratagem of the Beſiegers, and Careticys 
narrowly eſcaping the Flames, retired to the Mountains in Wales.-- 
When the Saxon Heptarchy was eſtabliſhed, Ciſa, Son to Ea the 
firſt King of the South-Saxons, rebuilt this City, calling it after him- 
ſelf Ci a' Ceafter, or City. But after the South Saxon Kingdom 
became a Province to the Wefi-Saxons, it fell into ſuch Decay that 
Doome/day Book reckons up but a hundred Houſes in it at the 
Conqueſt. From this Period it began to recover itſelf, Roger de 
Montgomery, on whom the Conqueror beſtowed it, making conſi- 
derable Additions to the Buildings, which induced Stigand, Biſhop of 
Selſey, to fix here his Epiſcopal _ His Succeſſor Ralph, built 
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a Cathedral, but tho' he had the Mortification of ſeeing it burnt 
down, he chearfully began another, which the ſucceeding Biſhops 
compleated. 'T his ſecond Cathedral, with the greateſt Part of the 
Town, underwent the ſame Misfortune in the Reign of King 
Richard I. However, this melancholy Accident only ſerved: to 
rouſe the Zeal of Selfrid the then Biſhop, who employed all his 
Intereſt and Wealth in reſtoring both the Cathedral and City to 
their formerSplendor. In its preſent State it is a compact neat Town, 
ſurrounded by a Stone Wall, the four Gates anſwering to the 


four Cardinal Points, from whence the Streets have their Names, - 


and meet in the Center of the City, The Cathedral is adorned 
with the Pictures of all the Kings and Queens from Ca, beforemen- 
tioned, to this Time, on one Side; and on the other are placed the 
Pourtraits of all the Biſhops. - Theſe Ornaments were begun by 
Biſhop Sherborn and brought down to his own Time, and it has 
been continued to the preſent. The ſame Biſhop being an able 
Stateſman, and much employed by King Henry VTI. had acquired a 
conſiderable Fortune, which he employ d in beautify ing his Cathedral, 
making good that Verſe of the Pſalms which he had often in his 
Mouth, 1 have loved the Beauty of thy Houfe, O Lord ! But a great 
deal of what he did was defaced in the late Civil Wars. The Spire 
is deſervedly admired for its Workmanſhip, and a few Years ago 
it gave a convincing Proof of the Architect's Skill and Honeſty. . 
For a Flaſh of Lightning ſtriking upon it about forty-five Foot from 
the Top, made a very large Breach, and drove the Stones out, 
carrying ſeveral of them, even of a Ton weight, to a conſiderable 
Diſtance. Notwithſtanding this Shock the Spire ſtood firm, which 
ſaved the Body of the Church ; for the Weight of the Spire, had it 
fallen in, muſt have carried all down with it. It is now well repaired. 
——- ÞBeſides the Cathedral there are five other Churches within the 
Walls, and before the Civil Wars two more in the Suburbs. What 
is called the Friers (now in the Poſſeſſion of Williams Eſq;) 
was formerly a Convent of Franciſcans, but originally a Caſtle 
and Seat b-longing to the Earls of Arundel, who likewiſe ſtiled 
themſelves Earls of Chichefler— The Corporation is governed 
by a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, &c, The Market-place is 
adorned with a very ſtately Croſs, and on Wedne/days and Saturdays 
it affords gre» t Plenty of Proviſions of all ſorts, eſpecially Fiſh. 
Lewes, ſo called, as is generally thought, from the Sa Word 
 Tefwa, or Paſture, is a Plce of great Antiquity, as appears from 
King .{thelan's having appointed his Royal Mint to be ke 
here. TI: is pleaſantly ſituated on the Edge of the South Downs, 
the moſt delightful that England affords, and conſiſts of ſix Pariſhes, 
in which are many handſome Houſes belonging to Gentlemen of 


Faſhion and ſubſtantial Tradeſmen, All which put together makes 
| | en ks 
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it one of the beſt Towns in Ser. It is governed by two Com- 
ſtables, and has a good Market on Saturdays. © T 2g 


* Noblemien's Seats.) Arwidel-Cafile, the Poſſeſſion of which gives 
the Title of Earl of Arundel, belongs to the Duke of Norfolk. —— 
Petworth, about ten Miles North North Weſt from Chicheſter, is 
the Seat of the Duke of Somer jet —Goodrword, near Chichefler, is 
the Seat of the Duke of Richmond. Halland, fix Miles to the 
North Eaſt from Lewes, belongs to the Duke of Newwca/ile. | 
Buckhurfl, fixteen Miles North from Lewes, the Seat of the Duke 
of Dor/ſet.—— Halzaker, about four Miles to the Northward from 
Chicheſter, belongs to the Earl of Derby.——At Winchelſea is a 
Seat belonging to the Earl of that Name. Bolbrool, four Miles 
Eaſt of Horſham, belongs to the Earl of Thanet, ——Stanflead, five 
Miles Weſt from Chichefter, belongs to the Earl of Scarborough.— 
Up-Park, a little to the Northward of Stanſtead, belongs to the 
Earl of Tankerwille.—— 4/burnham, about eight Miles North Weſt 
from Haſtings, a Seat belonging to the Earl of that Name. 
Coæodrey, near Midburft, belongs to the Lord Viſcount ' Montague 
———-£aridze, about eight Miles Eaſt from Eafi-Grin/tead,is the Seat 
7 Lord Abergawenney. Hill, near Hor/ham, belongs to Lord 

win. | | * 


Curioſſties.] From St. Roo#'s (or Roche's) Hill, a little to the North- 
ward of Ghichefter, is a delightful Proſpect ſtretching to a great 
Diſtance both by Sea and Land. On this Hill is an antient Camp, 
which by its orbicular Form ſeems to have been Dani; the 
Diameter is ſomething more than a quarter of a Mile. At ſome 
Diſtance are the Remains of an oblong ſquare Camp, which was 
the Roman Manner of encamping. Nearer to Chichefler is a third 
Camp larger than the others, called the Brill. It is an oblong 
uare, above half a Mile in Length and half as broad, and gene- 
ly thought to be the Spot whereon the Emperor Yeaftan en- 
camped when he firſt entered this Iſland.-In the Year 1723 a Stone 
was diſcovered at Chichefter ſeveral-Feet deep in the Ground, the 
Inſcription whereof, though ſomething defaced, ſhew'd plainly 
that it was the Foundation Stone of a Temple dedicated to Neptune 
and Minerva, in the Reign of the Emperor Claudius. This Stone 
is now placed between two Statues of Neptune and Minerva, by 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond in his Gardens at Goodword.——— 
Boſebam Lordſhip, a little to the Weſt of Chichefter, famous for a 
pitiful Trick employed by Godwin Earl of Kent to wreſt it from 
the See of Canterbury. The Earl meeting the Archbiſhop, aceoſted 
him with Da mibi Baſium, that is, Give me a Kiſs ; which the 
Archbiſhop complying with as a Token of Charity, the other, 
by a Jingle of Words, ſaid he aſked Boſebam, not Baſium, and 


Pounds in Grass. 


immediately took Poſſeſſion of the ip -A few Miles to 
the Eaftward of Chicheſter, lies Charlton, a Village famous for the 
noble Company of Foxhunters who meet here every Seaſon. Beſides 
the Hall, deſigned by the Earl of Burlington, where the Company 
meet at Dinner, ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry have little 
Boxes for their better Accommodation during their Stay at Carl. 
ton. — The Foreſt of Charlton, lately — 4 by his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, is beautified with a Star ſhooting ſeven Viſta's 
from its Center, which, beſides the charming Proſpe& they afford 
to the Eye, are very convenient for the Hunters. In this delight- 
ful Spot, under a ſpacious. Tent, the Duke often entertains his 
Gueſts in an elegant Taſte Between Finden and the Sea is an 


antient Camp, which not only goes by the Name of Cz/ar*s-Hill, 


but the very Spot is pointed out where his Tent ſtood. But the 
Form of the Camp plainly diſcovers the Miſtake ; for being round, 
it muſt have been Britiſb or Daniſb, not Roman, whoſe Camps, as 
we have obſerved above, were always quadrangular..——On the 
Weſt Side of Brigbibelmſton, are a great Number of human Bones, 
which evidently ſhow that a very conſiderable Battle has been 
fought in that Neighbourhood. It is thought by many that C ſar 
landed here in one of his Expeditions againſt the antient Britons. 
——Beachy-Head, infamous for the Number of Ships loſt here in 
ſtormy Weather. Above it are the Downs, which here project over 
the Beach to a greater perpendicular Height than the Monument 

at London. Sometimes Hares, when cloſely purſued, have tumbled 
over the Edge with a Hound or two after them, and been daſhed 
to Pieces on the Shore. — Pevenfey Haven, famous for being the 
Landing-Place of Villiam the Conqueror. He no ſooner brought 
his Men on Shore, but immediately ſet ſire to his Ships, to let 
them ſee they had nothing left to truſt to but their Swords. He 
was encountered by Harold, at the Place called Battle Abbey, about 
ten Miles to the North Eaſt of Pewen/ey, and after a furious Fight 
obſtinately maintained on both Sides, Harald being killed, the 


. Engliſs were defeated with the Loſs of near ſeventy thouſand Men, 


On the Spot where Harold's Body was found the Conqueror built 
Battle Abbey, as an Atonement for ſo much Chriſtian Blood ſhed on 
this Qccafion.—H/inchel/ca, ſituated in the Eaſtern Point of Sex, 
once à noble City, bat ſwallowed up by the Sea in the Year 1250. 
It had formerly eighteen Pariſh Churches; the Streets, which inter- 
ſected each other at right Angles, divided it into 32 Squares or 
Quarters. The Sea did the new Town as much Damage by falling 
away, as it had done the old one by ſwallowing it up. For their 
Trade being loſt with their Harbour, the Town is gone ſo far to 
decay, that the Streets, though paved, have ſameYears yielded four 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Prrſons.) Thomas Bradwardine was born at Chicheſter. 
He ſtudied in the Univerſity of Oxford, where for his great Learn-. 
ing he was ſtiled Doctor Profindus. He attended King Edward III. 
in his Expeditions againſt France, in Quality of Conſeſſor and 
Preacher, and greatly contributed to the Succeſs of his Prince's 
Arms, by the — he preſerved among the Soldiery, 
for which Service he was rewarded with the Archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury,—Sir Etward Ford was born at Uy- Pari. He 
ſerved King Charles I. in the Poſt of Colonel, and ſuffered very 
conſiderably for the Royal Cauſe, Nevertheleſs, as he was an 
excellent Mathematician, Oliver Cromwel and the City of London 
employed him to raiſe the Thames Water into the higheſt Streets 
of the City, which he performed, throwing the Water ninety- 
three Feet above its Level in Eight-Inch Pipes.—— Thomas Otway, 
the deſervedly admired Dramatick Poet, was born at Trotton, a 
little Weſt of Miuburſi. The three Palmers, Sons to Edward 
Palmer, Eſq; of this County, remarkable for their ſurpriſing Birth. 
Their Mother was in Labour fourteen Days: On Whitſunday was 
born John, on Trinity-Sunday came Henry, and on the Sunday fol- 
lowing Thomas. They all lived to be very brave Men, and were 
knighted for their valiant Exploits ——Nicholas Horſham, a ſkilful 
Phyſician in the beginning of the fifteenth Century, was born at 
Horſham in this County. His Book concerning the Stone is a de- 
monſtrative Refutation of a vulgar Error, viz. that the Stone was 
never heard off in England till Hops were infuſed in the Drink. 
For that Plant was not brought into this Iſland till near ſeventy 
Years after the Doctor's Deceaſe. Mrs. Xing, an Inhabitant 
of Steyning, was delivered of four live Children, two Boys and 
two Girls, in the Year 1710.— The great Mr. bh Selden was 
born at Terring not far from Leaves. He is well known to the 
learned World as an Author, Lawyer, and Antiquary 
Thomas Stapleton, born at Henſlead near Grinflead, and educated in 
New College, Oxford. He was a Canon of Chichefter Cathedral, 
but at the Reformation he left England and fixed at Doway. He 
encountered Dr. Whitaker in the controverſial Diſpates of thoſe 
Days, and the Doctor ſpeaking of Cardinal Bellarmius and Staple- 
ton, ſays, the firſt was the fairer, and the ſecond the ſhrewder 
Adverſary.——Sir Robert Dudley, natural Son of Nobert Dudley, 
Earl of Leiceſter, was born at Offington in this County. Being 
diſguſted at Court in * King James I. he went ta 
Lacy, where, in the Service of the Duke of Florence, he exerted his 
t Abilities in the Mathematicks, Architecture and Navigation. 
e deſtroyed and took nine Sparifs Ships of Force. He likewiſe 
met with great Encouragement in Germany, where the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. created him a Nobleman of the ** 
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of Offington, Abbot of Battle Abbey, famous for putting a Stop to the 


t French Invaſion in the Reign of King Richard II. by fortifying 
and defending Winchelſea. ; e 


FariousParticulars.] Suſſex ſends twenty Members to Parliament, 


ix. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each of the 


following Boroughs; Chichefler, Horſham, Midhurft, Leaves, Shore- 
ham; Bramber, Steyning, Eaſ-Grinſted, and Arundel. This Coun- 


ty lies in the Dioceſe of Chichefier, and the Home Circuit. It 


contains 123 Vicarages, 312 Pariſhes, and 1060 Villages. The 
Diviſion of it is into ſix Rapes, containing about 21,500 Acres, 
and 107,600 Inhabitants, e194 2774 


The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Arundel on the 3d 
of May, and 6th of December; at Chicheſter on 4/h-Wedneſday, and 
Whitſon-Tueſday, the 23d of April, the 27th of September, and the 
Sth of October; at Eafi-Grinfied on the 2d of Jul, and zoth of 
November; at Horſham on the zd of May, the 24th of June, the 
27th of - Fuly, and the 19th of November; at Lewes on Whitſon- 
Monday; at Midharft on Whitſon-Tue/day, on the 25th of March, 
and the 2oth of 7uly ; at Rye on Whit-Sunday. — 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 


| Name. } PHE antient Inhabitants of this County by ſome are 


thought to have been the Catiwelani, as we have re- 
marked above; others again have aſſerted, that Warawickfhire was 


| uu of the Country of the Carnabii or Cornarii. However that 


it was certainly a Part of the Mercian Kingdom during the 
Saxen Heptarchy, and was called Veringſcire by that People, from 
the Britiſb Appellation of the chief Town, wiz. Caer-Guarnicl, 
* a Fortreſs or Station of Soldiers. After the Normans 
had made themſelves Maſters of England, the Conqueror beſtow'd 


199 Manors belonging to this County among his Followers, 


Sitzation,] It is bounded on the North with Staffordſpire, on the 
Eaſt by Leiceſſenſbire and Northamptonſhire, on the Weſt by Wor- 
cefterſpire, on the South Weſt by Glouceſferſpire, and on the South 
Eaſt by Oxfordire.——The old Reman Cauſeway called Watling- 
Breet, parts Warwickſhire from Leiceſterſpire.— The Length of this 
County from Newton in the North to Compton in the South is near 
forty Miles, the Breadth from Hilmorton in the Eaſt to Hewel-Grangs 
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in the Weſt about thirty, and the Circumference near 122. 
Marauict is about 68 Miles North Weſt diſtant from Landun. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of Warwickfhire is allowed to 
be very mild, pleaſant, and healthy, and more ſo ſince the Woed- 
lands have been thinned and laid more open than they were for- 
merly. This is owing to the great Conſumption of Wood in the 
Iron Works, by which means the Woodlanders have been obliged to 
turn their Hands to Tillage and. Paſture, -whereas when their 
Part of the Country was over-run with Wood, they were ſupplied 
with Corn, Cattle and Cheeſe from the Feldbn, which now ſuffers 
by this Change in the Woodland. Theſe two Diviſions are parted 
by the River Avon, the Country North of which is the W:odland, 
and that on the South Side the Feldon. But the Soil of both is 
rich, and produces excellent Corn and Cheeſe, which laſt is famous 
all over England. The chief Commodities may be reckoned up 
under the wing Heads, Corn, Malt, Wood, Wool and Cheeſe, 


Rivers. ] The principal Rivers of Warwickfhire are the Avon, 
the Tame, and the Arrow. The Avon riſes in Leicefterſhire, and 
enters this County a little above Rugby, and running moſtly South 
Weſt, it paſſes by Warwick, Stratford and Bitford, a few Miles be- 
low which, it enters Worceſienſpire.— The Tame which riſes in 
Staffordbirx, and enters this County at Wolford- Bridge; it runs 
Eaſtward till it has received the Bytbe, and then turns to the 
Northward, entring Stafbraſbire at Tamworth. The Arrow has 
its Spring in Worceſtenſbire, from whence it croſſes the Weſt South 


Wet Skirts of this County, and then joins the Avon a little below — 


Bitford. 


Chief Towns.) Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham (commonly Bro- 
micham.) and Alcefler. + | | 

Warwick takes its Name, as we have - obſerved,” from the 
Britiſh Word Guarth, implying a Fortreſs; for here was placed 
in Garriſon by the Romans, a Body of Dalmatian Horſe. It is 
ſituated on a Rock of Free · ſtone upon the River Avon. Such a 
Situation in the Middle of England, has made it been confider'd 
as a Place of great Importance, when contending Nations ſtrove to 
obtain or preſerve the Squvereignty of Britain. This of Conſe- 
quence expoſed it to many Diſaſters. The Pi&#s and Scots in one 
of their Irruptions demoliſhed this Town, after which we find it 
repaired by Caractacus, General of the Silures, famous for their 
brave Reſiſtance againſt the Roman Invaſion. Nevertheleſs Oforius 
beſieged it, and becoming Maſter of it, placed a ſtrong Garriſon 
here. But this did not ſecure it from being plundered again and 
laid waſte, till Conflantine, Father of Uter - Pendragon, once more 


rebuilt 
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rebuilt it. Varæviel has likewiſe ſuffered greatly from the Saxans 
and Danes; after which that renowned Lady Ezhe/feda, mentioned 
in our Account of Staffordþsire, reſtored it to its former flouriſhing 
State, and in-which the Normans found it at the — — The 
laſt great Diſaſter which befell it was by Fire in the Vear 1694, 
when it was almoſt deſtroyed by that mercileſs Element. The I 

mage was computed at near 100,000 4, It was rebuilt again by 


AR of Parliament, and now makes an tA ce. The 


Rock which is its Foundation, has likewiſe afforded the Materials 
for the Superſtructure, the Buildings being generally Freeſtone dug 
from the Quarries under it. The e is a very commodious 
Edifice, though originally deſigned for a Place of Strength. Its 
Terrace overlooks the River Avon at the Foot of the Rock, and 
a beautiful Country beyond it. The Apartments are contrived 
with great Judgment, and adorned with many original Pictures, 
particularly by the Hand of Yardyke. It has but two Pariſh 
Churches, notwithſtanding the Town is ſo populous. St. Mary's 
Church is a beautiful Edifice, the greateſt Part of which with the 
lofty Tower is new built, but the Taft End is antique, yet not at 
all deſpiſeable for the Workmanſhip. Over the River is a Stone 
Bridge of twelve Arches. The Corporation is by a 
Mayor, twelve Brethren, twenty-four Burgeſſes, Ic. Here are 
to be ſeen the Sword, c. of Guy Earl of Warwick, whoſe Exploits 
are related with ſo many romantick Additions, that ir is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood in his Hiſtory, His 
Combat with Colebrond the gigantick Daniſh Champion is gene- 
nerally allowed of, he being pitched upon by King A4the/fan to 
decide the Fate of England by his ſingle Arm, which added the 
Slaughter of the Dane to his other Atchievements. - The Market 
Day here is Saturday. 

Coventry, ſo called from a Convent of Nuns, to which this Ci- 
ty owes its Origin, but was deſtroyed by the Dares in the Year 
1016, How long this Monaſtery and Town had been then in being, 
js not known, but they are generally thought to be very antient. 
In Edward the Confeſſor's Time this City was under the Govern- 
ment of Leofric Earl of Marcia, who having laid very heavy Taxes 
on the Citizens, was prevailed upon by his Lady Godive's Intrea 
to take off the Impoſts. The Pictures of the Earl and his Count 
are ſet up in Trinity Church Windows, with theſe Lines: | 


J. Lurixk, for the Love of Thee, 
Do make Coventry Toll-free, 


What Method the Lady took to ſucceed is not at preſent very | 


clear, but the Inhabitants not only tell a formal Story of Godiva s 
riding through the Town naked on this Account, but a yearly 
| Comme» 


| 
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Commemoration of it by a Proceſſion with the Figure of a naked 
Woman riding on Horſeback. In the Reign of Henry IV. we 
find two Parliaments held here, but both ſtigmatized with very 
opprobrious Epithets : The firft was called Parliamentum Indacto- 
rum, becauſe the Writs, directed to the Sheriffs for the Election 
of Members, had intimated that no Lawyers, nor. any ſkilled in 
the Laws ſhould be returned: The ſecond was called Parliamen- 
tum Diabolicum, for its ſanguinary Acts a_ the Houſe of 
Tord and its Adherents. In the middle of a ſpacious Market- 
place is the famous Croſs ſixty - ſix Feet in Height, beautifully or- 
namented, and the Statues of ſeveral Eng Kings placed in the 
Niches. It was erected by Sir Viikam Hollis, Lord Mayor of 
Landon in the Year 1541.—The Spire of the great Church, 300 
Feet in Height, is deſervedly admired. —— Coventry, as to its pre- 
ſent State, is a City (being united with Litchfield in the Title of 
the Epiſcopal See) of a conſiderable Extent, and very populous; 
Here is a briſk Trade and Manufacture in Tammies and black 
Ribbons, which employ many Hands. The Buildings are general- 
| ly old and mean; the Stories projecting one over another, bring 
the Tops of the Houſes almoſt to meet. It is a County incorpo- 
rate, with ſeveral Towns under its Juriſdiction; the Government 
is in the Mayor, Aldermen, &c. It has a plentiful Market on 
Fridays. The Walls of this City were demoliſhed aſter the Re- 
ſtoration; however the Gates, which are left ſtanding, ſufficiently 
ſhow what it has been in point of Strength. | 


| . Neblemen's Seats.) Milcote-Houſe, near Stratford upon Aus, be- 
longs to the Duke of Dorſet. ——T amvorth-Caftle belongs to 
P near Rugby, is the Seat of the 


Earl of Denhigh,——Compton in the Hole, the Seat of the Earl of 


Northampton.———Hewel-Grange, about fifteen Miles Weſt from 
Warwick.———— Caftle-Bromrwich belongs to the Lord Viſcount 


Hereferd.——Stonely-Abbey, five Miles North Eaſt from Warwick, 


is the Seat of Lord Leigh. by and Popham both belong to 
Lord os Cs to Lord — 
Culgſbill, nine Miles North Welt from Coventry, is a Seat belong- 
ing to Lord Dighy. 


Curioftties.) Aulcefter, on the Weſtern Edge of the County, re- 
markable for its great Antiquity. Jckeni/-freet, the old Roman 
Way, which {till retains ſo much of its Name here, as to be call'd 
1ke-flreet, paſſes through it. The Foundations of the old Build- 
ings are frequently diſcovered, as alſo Roman Bricks, Gold, Silver, 
and Braſs Coins. Particularly about fourſcore Years ago, a Roman 
Urn was found in Tckeni/d-fireet, containing about 600 Pieces of 
Money, eight of them were Gold, and the reſt Silver. 
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Edpebill, in the South Eaſt Side of the County, famous for the firſt 
Battle between King Charley and the Parliament Army. Both 
Sides ſeemed unwilling to begin, as if they foreboded what a De- 
luge of Miſeries they were going to let looſe upon the Kingdom. 
ot far from hence is the Yale of Red Horſe, ſo called from 
the Redneſs of the Soil, and the Figure of a Horſe cut on the 
Side of a Red Hill near Ty/6e.- Some Lands in the Neighbour- 
hood are held by the Service of trimming this Figure, to prevent 
its growing out of Shape. Newnham, is famous for its Medi- 
cinal Waters, eſteemed for their Effects in calculous Complaints 
and healing green Wounds. They have this remarkable Quality, 
that being taken with Salt they are laxative, but if Sugar be mix d 
with them they are reſtringent.— At Kentkworth, in the Center 


of the County, there is formed a Lake by the Confluence "of - . 


ſeveral ſmall Streams. Near it ſtands Kenelnvorth (vulgarly Killin-- 
worth) famous for its noble Caſtle built by Geoffry de Clinton Cham- 
berlain to Henry I. King Edward II. was confined here for ſome 
time. In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth it belonged to her Favou- 
rite Robert Dudley Earl of Leicefler, who here entertained his So- 
vereign and all her Court for ſeventeen Days with great Magnifi- 
cence, after he had laid out 60,0007. in repairing and beautify- 
ing the Caſtle. Near it are often found Stones of an orbicular 
Form, ſuppoſed to have been thrown out of Slings in the Time of 

the Barons Wars, who here maintained a fix Months Siege againſt + 
King Henry ITI.—In the Northern Point of this County, upon 
Watling-fireet, ſtands a ſmall Village called Mancefter or Manceter, 
whoſe antient Name was Caer Manctgued, but afterwards called 
Mandueſſedum by the Romans. There is nothing left of its antient 
Grandeur, but an old ſquare Fort, containing about ſeven Acres 
of Ground. Here have been found ſeveral Flint-ftones about four 
Inches long, and ſhaped at one End like a Battle Ax, and in all 
Probability were uſed as ſuch by the antient Britons, before they 
were acquainted with the uſe of Braſs or Iron Weapons. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Walter of Coventry, a Benedictine Monk, 
He wrote a Hiſtory of the Biſhops of this See down to his own 
Time, which is eſteemed for its Impartiality.— Samuel Fair- 
fax, born at Burford near Warwick in the Year 1647, remarkable 
for that, when twelve Years old, he lived under the ſame Roof and 
ſat at Table with his Father and Mother, Grandfather and Grand- 
mother, great Grandfather and great Grandmother, who all lived 
very happily together. In the old Pariſh Church of Stratford 
upon Avon, lies buried our celebrated Shakeſpear. His Buſt is ſet 
up in the Wall on the North Side of the Church, and upon the 
Tomb Stone are the following Lines. | 
S 
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Good Friend, for Jeſus" Sake firbear 
> To move the Duſt that refleth here, 
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. Bf be the Man that ſpares theſe. Stones 3 
71 * Aud curſt be he that moves my Bones! + 


by Various Particulars.) Warwickſhire ſends fix Member to Parlias 
25 ment, viz. two Knights for the Shire, two Burgeſſes forCoventry, and 

| two more for Warwick.—— This County lies partly in the Dioceſe 

of Litchfield and Coventry, and partly in that of Warcefter, and in 

he the Midland Circuit. There are in it 87 Vicarages, 158 Pa- 
riſhes, and 780 Villages. It is divided into four Hundreds, and one 
| Liberty, containing about 21,970 Houſes, and -109,860" Inhabi- 

| 5 tants. The Area of the County is computed at 670, ooo Acres. 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Atberton on the 27th 

of March, and the th of December ; at Birmingham on 4ſcenſ/lon- 

5 Day, 1 Chriſti-Day, and the 29th of September $ at 

by on the Friday in the firſt Week in Lent, on Eafter-Tue/day, on Cor- 
30 pus Chriſli-Day, and the 21ſt of October; at Henh- Arden on the 
18th of O&ober ; at Kyneton on the 24th of June, and the 2 iſt of 
2 at Nuneaton on the 3d of May; at Rugby on the toth 

of Auguſt, and the ioth of Nævember; at Southam-on the aqth of 
" FL June; at Stratford upon Avon on Aſcenſion Day, on the 1 of May, 
8 and the gth of September ; at Warwick on the i ſt of May, the'24th 

| ; of June, and the 28th of October. | * 
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WESTMORELAND. 


ESTMORELAND takes it Name, accordir 

| to ſome Authors, from the Mores and Waſte Ground: 
with which this County abounds.” But this agrees only with part 
of it, and conſequently ought not to be aſſigned for the whole, 
wherein is contained a Tract of good Arable Land, twenty Miles 
in Length and fourteen in Breadth, with few Hills intervening, 
from whence it is called the Bottom of Wefmoreland. So that 
with greater Probability we may derive the Name from its Weſtern 
Situation, with reſpect to the Ridge of Hills or Mores, Which run 
through this Part of England. It was formerly a part of the 

Country belonging to the Brigantes, and at the Eſtabliſhment of 
3 Heptarchy, it was annexed to the Kingdom of the Nor- 
1 ri. 


Name.] 


Situation.] 
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Situation.] Weſtmertland is bounded on the North and North 
Welt by Cumberland, on the Eaſt and North Eaſt by Part of York- 
Aire and the Biſhopriek of Durham, on the South Eaſt by the 
Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, and on the South and South Weſt by 
Lancaſhire.—— The Extent of it from North to South is about 
thirty-five: Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt about twenty-four, and the 
Circumference near 110 Miles. It is — divided into the Ba- 
ronies of Nenaa and Weftmoreland. The former is very Mountain- 
ous, but the latter is a large champaign Country. Apploly, the 
County Town, is 212 Miles North Weſt from London. '/ 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is ſharp and clear, and to the 
Natives or thoſe of a "robuſt Conſtitution very healthy; ſuch are 
ſeldom troubled here with Diſeaſes, but generally live to a good 
old Age.-——The Soil is various; on the Hills it is very barren, 
but in the Vallies fertile, producing good Corn and Grafs, eſpecial- 
ly in the Meadows near the Rivers. There are ſome Cloths manu- 
ured here, which with Stockings are its chief Commodity. In 
the Hilly Parts on the Weſt Edge it is — believed there are 
vaſt Quantities of Copper Ore, not without ſome Veins of Gold; 
but as the Expence of winning the Ore, by reaſon of the Depth 
where it lies, and other Inconveniences, makes the Metal exceed 
the current Price of the Market, there it muſt lye, unleſs a 
Change ſhould happen in the Value of ſuch Commodities. How- 
| ever, in ſome Places 6 Ore anſwers at leaſt the Expence 
g of bringing it above Ground, and refining it for Sale. 3 
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| | Rivers.) The principal Rivers are the Eden, the Lone, and the 
I Kan.——The Eden riſes in Wildbore Fell, and runs moſtly North- 
I ward by Kirby-Steven, Applebye, and ſo to the North Point of the 
: County, where joining the River Eimot, it enters Cumberland. In 
1 | this Courſe it receives eight ſmaller Rivers, which water this part 
g of We/imoreland very plentifully. -—'Fhe Lone has its Source with- 
f in a few Miles of the Eden, and after running a little way Eaſt- 
5 wWard it makes a turn to the Southward, paſſing by Kirby Lonſdale, 
to which it gives it a Name, and ſoon after leaves / eſtmoreland 
and enters Lancaſbire.— The Kan ſprings from Kan or Kent-Meer, 
forming a Courſe moſtly Southward. After it has paſſed Kendal 
(which Name is taken from this River) it falls into the 5 Sea 
at the South Weſt Point of the County. 'Theſe Rivers are gene- 
rally ſwift limpid Streams, well ſtored with excellent Trouts. 
As to Wynander-Meer, we have already mentioned it in treating 
of Cumberland, though in fact it belongs to Weſtmoreland, as ap- 
pears from the Right of Fiſhing and the Tythe of it being an- 
nexed to this County. Ules Lake, is another Body of ht rams 
ut 
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about ten Miles to the Northward of Mynander- Mere to which 


both Cumberland and Weftmoreland lay claim. 


' Chief Towns.) Appleby, Kirky-Kendale, and Kirby-Lonſdalt. 

Appleby, the r but otherwiſe of little Note except 
for its Antiquity, having been known to the Romans under the 
Name of Aballaba, where were ſtationed a Body of Soldiers under 
the Name of the Mauri Aweliani. It is ſituated on the Rivet 
Een, and the Roman Military Road which croſſes this County 
from Rear-Croſs or Ree-Croſi on Stainmore in the Eaſt, to the 
River Eden a little below Perith in the Weſt. That it has been 


regarded by ſeveral of our Kings with a favourable Eye, is evi-, 


dent from its ſeveral Charters granted by the three. firſt Henries, 
who thought proper to place it on an equal Footing with York 
itſelf, But its great Privileges could not ſecure it from falling to 
Decay, which 1s chiefly owing to the frequent Inroads of the Scots, 
who ſometimes neither ſpared Age nor Sex. In one of theſe De- 
vaſtations Wilkam King of Scotland reduced 2, 200 Zurgages in 
this Town to 220, this happened in the Year 1176, and left the 
Streets, which eſcaped the Flames, in ſuch a ſtraggling Condition 
that they ſcarce look as if they belong'd to the ſame Ion. Ano- 
ther Misfortune of a different kind afflicted them in the Year 1598 
when the Plague raged fo furiouſly among them as to compleat the 
Rain of the Place. There is one broad handſame Street called Burghs 
ate, in the upper part of which ſtands the Caſtle now the County 
The River almoſt furrounds it, which renders the Situation 

very pleaſant. Tt is governed by a Mayor and twelve Aldermen. The 


Market which is held on Satzrdays, is the chief Market fer Corn 


in theſe Parts. | 

Kendale, or Kirby-Kendale, takes its Name, as we have vbſery'd 
from the River Kan oh which it is fituated. Some have d 
here the Brovonaca of Antoninus, and the Station of the Roman, 


called Concangi, both which Points are diſputed by others. This 


Town has been of Note for its Cloths, everſince that Manufacture 
was ſet on Foot by our glorious Monarch Edward III. ſeveral 


Laws having been enacted fince his Reign concerning Kendal Cloths: 


The Church is beautiful and large, ſupported by five Rows of 
handſome. Pillars, but as the Place is very populous, there are 
twelve Chappels of Eaſe belonging to it. The two principal 
Streets interſe& each other; making the Town to repreſent the 
Form of a Croſs. Here are ſeven Companies, wiz. Mercers, 


Shearmen; Cotdwainers, Glovers, Taylors, and Pewterers, each of 


which has its proper Hall. Of late Years beſides the coarſe Xen 
dal Cloths, the Inhabitants have employed themſelves very induſtri- 
buſly in making of Druggets, Serges, Hats, worſted Stockings, &c. 
Near the Church ſtands the Preschool a large Building and) wel 
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endowed. The Corparation is governed by a Mayor, twelve Al- 
dermen, twenty common Council Men, Recorder, 'Town-Clerk, 
and two Attornies. Of which the Mayor, Recorder, and two Senior 


Aldermen are always Juſtices of the Peace for this Corporation. 
The Market, which is plentifully ſupplied, is held on Saturday. 


| Noblemen's Seats.) Pendragon-Cafile, about twelve Miles South 
Eaſt of Appleby, is a Seat belonging to the Earl of Thanet,—— 
Beltham-Cafile, ſeven Miles South of Kendal, is a Seat belong- 
ing to the Earl of Derby. Lowther-Hall, a little to the North 
Eaſt of Ulles Lake, is the Seat of the Lord Viſcount Lonſdale. 


Curiofities.] A little below Kenda/ are the Remains of an old 
ſquare Fort, which by the Altars, Coins, c. often diſcoyer'd here- 
abouts, is judged to have been a Roman Fortification,——Some- - 
thing lower are two Water Falls of the River Kan, from which 
the try People prognoſticate concerning the Weather, which 
they might do with as much certainty by conſidering whence the 
Wind blows, for according to that they hear one or the other 
Waterfal more or leſs diſtinaly, upon which they build their Sur- 
miſes. —— Ambleſide, at the North End of Finander-Meer, by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been the Amboz/ana of the Romans, who were 
ſtationed the firſt AZ/ian Cohort of the Daci. This is certain that 
Amble/ide has been a large City as manifeſt from the Ruins of an- 
tient Buildings. Here was a Roman Fortreſs of an oblong Form 
ſecured by a Ditch and Rampire. The Bricks and Mortar prove 


- It to have been a Work of that People, to ſay nothing of the 


Urns, Veſſels and Coins often found here. The Length of the 
Fort was between ſix and ſeven hundred Feet, the Breadth near 
four hundred. —— Near the River Lowther, not far from the little 
Town of Shap, is a remarkable Spring, which ebbs and flows ſe- 
veral times in a Day. Near the ſame Place are ſeveral large py- 
ramidical Stones, about nine Feet in Height and fourteen in 
Breadth, placed in a Line at equal Diſtances for the Space of a 
Mile.——At Kirby-There, begins the old Cauſeway known by the 


Name of the Maiden- May, which runs from hence about twenty 
Miles till it reaches Caer-Yorran near the Pifts-Wall. It is imagin'd 


by ſome, that at this Town of Kirby Thore, was formerly a Temple 
dedicated to the Heathen Deity called Thor; which Conjecture they 
endeavour to ſtrengthen by theſe two Authorities, wiz. the Name 
of the Place, and an antient Coin found here ſome Years fince. 
As to the firſt, it is at beſt but very precarious ; and as for the ſe- 
£ond, all the Force of it depends on the reading of a Runic In- 


_ ſcription, which bears very different Interpretations. For ſome 


have aſſerted it to be a Medal repreſenting our Saviour, others that 
it was an Amulet or Taliſman uſed for a Charm, and others a- 


again 


A 
* 
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gain will have it to be a Medal in Honour of a Daniſb Admirals 
who block'd up the Port of Landon. At Crawdundale, near 
Whelp-Cafile, are ſeveral Works thrown up by the Romans. 
Among them was found on a rough fort of a Rock a double In- 
ſcription ; the firſt importing that Varronius with the twentieth 
Legion, which he commanded, encamped here; the ſecond in- 
forms us that Ælius Lucanus with his Legion, called the Second 
Apts, was likewiſe encamped at this Place; but as the two 

criptions are very different as to the Form and Cut of the Letter, 
in all Probability aconfiderable Time had intervened between thoſe 
two Incidents,——A little to the Southward of the Confluence of 
the Lowther and the Eimot, is King Arthur's Round Table, as it 
is called by the Country People. By the Trench on the Infide of 
the Work, it ſeems to have been a Place for Juſts and Tournaments. 
——— Not far from hence is a kind of Fortification conſiſting of 
Stones heap'd up in the Form of an Horſe-ſhoe, called Mayburgh, 
though by ſome it is ſtiled King Arthur's Caſtle. Here was cons 
cluded a Peace in the Year 926, between King Ethelf an, Conflan- 
tine King of Scots and other Princes, which it is thought gave Oc- 
caſion to the Name, that implying intimate Union. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Fohn de Kirby, the ſtout Biſhop of Cærliſſe, 
who defeated the Scotch Army, as we have mentioned in 
of Cumberland, was born at Kirby Lond/dale in this County 
Lady Katherine Par, fixth Wife to King Henry VIII. whom ſhe 
had 1 Luck to ſurvive. She afterwards married Thomas 
Geymour, Lord High Admiral of England. She was born at TendalCaſtle. 


Various Particulars.) Weſtmoreland ſends four Members to Par- 
liament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for the 
Borough of Appleby.-It lies partly in the Dioceſe of Chefter, and partly 
in that of Carliſle, and in the Northern Circuit. There are in it 26 
Pariſhes, and 220 Villages. The two Baronies of We/tmoreland 
and Kendal, are the only principal Diviſion of this County; for 
not being thought able in former Times to pay any Subſidies, 
conſidering the Charge the Inhabitants were at in the Border Ser+ 
vice, it was never divided into Hundreds, Rapes, or Wapontakes, 
like other Counties. The Earl of Thanet is Hereditary Sheriff of 
this County. There are reckoned in it about 6,500 Houſes, and 
33,000 Inhabitants. The Area of the County is computed at 
510,000 Acres, | 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Appleby on Whit- 
ſon- Monday, and the 3oth of May; at Burton on the 25th of March, 
and Whi!Jon- Monday; at Kirby Kendale on the Monday before Lady- 
Day, and the Monday after Trinity Sunday ; at Kirby-Steven on 
I bit- Monday. | 
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WILTSHIRE, 


Name.) THIS County received its Name from Nilion, once 
| the chief Town, fo called from its Situation an the 
River Willey, being from W/:lleytown contracted to Wilton. The 
firſt Inhabitants of this Country, of whom we have any Account, 
were the Cangi and the Beꝶæ, who ſhared what is now called 
Viliſbire between them; the former having the Northern Part, 
and the latter the Southern.——In the Saxon Diviſion of England 
into Kingdoms, the Vet- Saxons acquired this County as part of 
their Dominions, though we find a War carried on here between 
them and their Neighbours the Mercians, till the whole Heptar- 
chy came under the Power of Egbert, the firſt Eng/;b Monarch. 
During the Dani Invaſions, Wilthire bore a large Share of 
the Miſeries of thoſe Plunderers brought upon the Iſland, - which 
the oppreſs d Saxony endeavoured to retalliate by the Maſſacre of 
the Danes, carried on through Eng/and, without the leaſt Remorſe 
on the gth of Fuly, in the Year 1002, | 


Situation.] This County is bounded on the North and North 
Weſt by Glouceſter ſpire, on the Eaſt and North Eaſt by Berkfbire, 
on the South Weſt by Somerſenſbire, on the South Eaſt by Hamp- 
ſhire —— The Length of it from North to South is near fifty-two 
Miles, the Breadth of it from Eaſt to Weſt thirty-eight, and the 
Circumference about 14. 2.——dSal;/bury, now the County Town, 
is ſeventy Miles South Welt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities. The Air of Wilthire is very ſweet and 
healthy, though ſomething ſharp on the Hills in Winter, but mild 
during that Seaſon in the Vales.— The Soil in the Northern 
Parts is generally Hilly and Woody, in the Southern very rich 
and fruitful, and in the Middle of it is chiefly Downs affording the 
beſt of Paſture for Sheep; in the Vallies which divide the Downs are 
abundance of Corn Fields, and rich Meadows. In ſome Places 
is found Knot-Graſs, near twenty Feet in Length, with which 
Hogs are fed, eſpecially about Market-Lavington.——Its chief 
Commodities are Sheep, Wool, Wood, and Stone. Of this laſt 
there are exceeding good Quarries at Chilmar on the Banks of the 
River Nadder. The Dimenſions of the Stones are very large, ſome 
of them running to twenty Yards in Length, and four in Thick- 
neſs without a Flaw. The chief Manufacture here are the Mate- 
rials for the Cloathing-Trade, which has, and we hope will again, 
be of inunenſe Adyantage to this Kingdom, 
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Nivers.] The principal Rivers in Viiſſbire are the two Awons, 
called for diſtinction the Upper and Lower, the Nadder, the Willey, 
the Bourne, and the Kennett —— The upper Avon riſes near the 
Center of the County and running Southward paſſes by Ambreſbury 
ip its Way to Saliſbury, where it receives the Nadder and the 
Bourne, and then leaves W7/thire a little below Dun#ton, where it 
enters Hampſbire.— The lower Avon takes it Source from the 
Northern Edge of Wil:ire, where it croſſes the Fe- May, which 
zs very viſible in the North Weſt Limits of this County. After 
this it paſſes by Malmſbury running a few Miles to the South 
Eaſt, and then winding to the South Weſt it runs by Chippenham 
and Bradford, below which it enters Somer/etfbire.—— The Nadder 
riſes in the South Weſt Point of the County and gently flows Eaſt- 
ward to Saliſbury where it joins the Apor. Is takes its Name 
from the Saxon Word, ſignifying an Adder, to expreſs its winding 
Courſe.— The ley hath its Spring-Head near Warminſter, on 
the Weſtern Side of Milgſbire, id rele near Hete/dury towards 
the South Eaſt, it falls into the Nadder near Sali/oury.—— The 
Bourne has its Spring in the Eaſtern Limits of J/7/ire, and 
running to the Southward, it joins the Auen a little below Salis. 
bury,————The Kennet riſes near the Middle of the County, not 
far from the Source of the wpper Auen; it runs Eaſtward by 


Marlborough to Hungerford in Beriſbire. Beſides theſe the Thames 


(or 100 enters Vil;/bire not far from its Spring- Head and waters 
the North Skirts of this County, which it ſoon leayes after it has 
paſſed by Crictiad .. Thus is Vilifbire plentifully ſupplied 
tering the Meadows in their ſeveral Courſes between the Hills and 
Downs, which ſurpriſe Stran 
ſpects they afford into theſe delightful Vallies. 


Chief Towns,) Saliſbury, Wilton, Devizes, Anbreſbury, Chig- 
pgenham, Marlborough, Malmsbury, and Cricklade. f 
Saliſbury, or new Sarum, roſe out of the Ruins of old Sarum 
which ſtands, or at leaſt its Ruins ſtand on a Hill a little North 
of rhe new Town, It is yery certain that old Sarum was a Place 


with Rivers in all Parts, affording great plenty of Fiſh, and wa- 


eat Antiquity, but when it began to flouriſh is altogether” 


of 
doubtful. There are ſome who pretend \that Julius Cæſan built a 
Caſtle here, and alledge among other Reaſons for their Opinion, 


the Name of Sariſbury, as if derived from Cz/ar's Bury. But 


* 


gers with the ſudden beautiful Pro- 


Antoninus in his Itinary, calls it Sorbiodunum, which is borow'd from 


the Welch Appellation expreſſing its dry, hilly Situation, and cans 


not have the leaſt Connection with Cæſar's Name. In the latter 


Emperors Time, it was honoured: with the Refidence of ſome of 


thoſe Princes, being always PR upon as 4 Place of worr 
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the Year 553 we find it in the Poſſeſſion of Kenrick the Saxony 
in 960, here was aſſembled a great Council of the Saxons by 
Eagar, and many Regulations made for the better Governing the 
Monarchy. In the Year following the Daniſh Maſſacree, Sarum 
was one of. the Places which felt the Severity of the Dane's Re- 
venge, who led by King Sueno, firſt pi it and then ſet on 
Fire. In this Condition it lay for ſome Years, but began again to 
flouriſh about 1078, when it became a Biſhop's See, the Epiſcopal 
Chair being removed from Sherborn to Sarum, by Biſhop Herman, 
and a Cathedral built by his Succeſſor O/mund. After the Con- 
queſt this City was frequently the Reſidence of the Engliſb Mo- 
narchs, and in the Year 1116, King Henry I. aſſembled here, his 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and as ſome think, gave Riſe by it 
to our Parliaments, In the Reign of King Stepben, upon ſome 
Difference ariſing between that Prince and Roger Biſhop of Sarum, 
the King ſeized the Caſtle and placed a Garriſon in it. This was 
thought not only an Infringement on the Rights of the See, but 
3 very vexatious to the Citizens, who ſuffered conſiderably 
m the Inſolence of the Soldiers. From this Time the Inhabi- 
ants began to look down into the Vale below them, as a Situati- 
on preferable to that in which they then were, not only on Ac- 
Count of the Garriſon, but alſo by reaſon of the great Scarcity of 
Water. By Degrees they quitted old Sarum, beginning to move 
in the Reign of King Richard I, The Biſhop and Chapter would 
have preſently followed them, but the turbulent Reign of K. John, 
Ja which a Place of Security was highly neceſſary, ſtopped them 
and part of the Citizens for a while, till King Henry III. had 
got quite Poſſeſſion of the Throne, when Biſhop Poore removed his 
to the new Town, and joined his Endeavours with thoſe of 
the Inhabitants in eſtabliſhing the preſent Salisbury, and building a 
Cathedral. What they had' ſuffered from a Penury of Water in 
their old Situation, drove them into the other Extreme ; for taking 
Advantage of the Vicinity of the Auen and Nadder, nothing 
"would contend them but Canals through every Street, which by 
Weeds, Mud and Filth, they are encumber'd with, muſt cer- 
tainly diminiſh the Beauty of the Town, In the Reign of King 
Edward III. a Licence was granted the Inhabitants tor making 
Fortifications for its Security, which was effected by a Foſs to 
ſtrengthen it where the Rivers do not defend it. C Sarum in 
the mean Time dwindled away daily, and is at preſent reduced to 
a ſingle Farm-Houſe, yet preſerves its Right of ſending two Mem- 
- bers to Parliament. Me" 3 

Saliſbury is a ſpacious pleaſant City, very ous and we 
built. Here is * conſiderable Manufacture Any on, by which 
the Poor are continually employed in making what are called 
$eli:bury Whites, conſiſting of fine Flannels, and long Cloths — 
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the Turkey Trade. The Cathedral with the Cloſe adjoining, 
where the Prebendaries, &c, live, make a noble Ap nce bei 
little inferior in point of Extent to ſome Cities. The Spire of the 
Cathedral is deſervedly admired ; it doubles the Height of the 
Monument at London, the Top of it being four hundred and ten 
Feet from the Ground. Yet thy Walls of it are very thin for this 
vaſt Height; for upon Examination after the great Storm in tha 
Year 1703, they were found to be little more than four Inches 
thick. They are ſtrengthened now with Bands of Iron, which 
"tis thought will ſecure the Spire, as long as the reſt of the Church 
will ſtand. The whole was forty Years in Building, and is ſaid to 
have coſt twenty-ſix thouſand Pounds Sterling, which was a very 
large Sum for thoſe Days. The outſide is certainly very ——. 
cent, but the Inſide falls much ſhort of it; the Carving, what little 
there is of it, is good, but the Painting very indifferent. The 
Number of its Windows, Pillars, and Gates. is ſummed up in the 
follow Lines : | * 

As many Days as in one Tear there be, 
So many Windows in one Church que ſee 3 
| As many Marble Pillars there appear, 
As there are Hours throughout the fleeting Tear 3 
As many Gates as Moons one Year do wiew; © 
Strange Tale to tell, yet not more firange than true ! 2 


The Chapter -Houſe is very remarkable. It is an Coon A 
leſs than one hundred and fifty Feet in Circumference, yet the R 
has no other Support in the Center than a ſmall M Pillar, 
The Corporation is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
Sc. The Market, which is very well furniſhed with all ſorts of Pro- 
viſions is held on Tuęſdays and Saturdays. The Town-Houſe makes 
a noble Appearance. | 
Divixes, by ſome Authors called Diviſio, Diwifie, and Yifte. Its 
Name is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Diviſion of the Town, he- 
tween. the King and the Biſhop of Salisbury, which Ape i 
ſtill retains, though the Origin of it has been Jong ſince taken 
away. It is very well ſituated having the Hills about two Miles 
Eaſtward of it to break off the Winds, but it ſuffers ſome Incon- 
yenience by not being well ſupplied with Water, though at the 
Foot of Round Way Hill is an excellent Spring, and which it is to 
be hoped may by ſome Contrivance or other be brought to the 
Town. The Buildings are old and moſtly Timber, yet having 
been built on good Model, they make a tolerable y 4 hows 
It conſiſts chiefly of two long Streets running in Parallel Lines, with 
other ſmall Streets which take up a la it of Ground 
are well filled with Inhabitants, ly employed in the Wool 
en Manufactures, which here run moſtly on. Druggets. Belidep 
Trade The 


this, here is carried on a conſiderable Trade in —_— he 
94 Cafe 
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Caſtle was formerly a Place of great Strength, thoogh now ne 
to Decay. Some have aſſerted that it was built by King A/fed, 
but it is certain that Roger Biſhop of Salisbury either built, or 
greatly improved it in the Reign of King Stephen, who thought it 
4 Place of too much Importance to belong to a Subject, and there- 
fore ſtript that Prelate not only of this Caſtle but of all his great 
Wealth. The Town is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, eleven 
Maſters, c. and has a Weekly Market on Thurſdays. _. 

In the Year 1714 near the Devizes, there was diſcovered by a 
Gardener a Collection of Heathen Deities, in an Urn buried under 
the Ruins of a very antient Building. They were carried about 
England as a great Curiqſity conſiſting of the following Braſs Fi- 

ures: 1. A Jupiter Ammon about four Inches long, an weighing 
omething more than four Ounces. 2. N:ptune with his Trident, the 
Teeth of which are much ſhorter than uſuallyrepreſented:TheFigure 
about four Inches, and weighing as many Ounces. . 3. Bacchus, 
much about the ſame Weight and Dimenſions. 4. Vulcan ſome- 
thing leſs. 5. Venus about fix Inches long; the left Arm broke 
off, but much the moſt finiſhed Piece of the whole Collection. 
6. Pallas with a Spear, Shield and Helmet between three and 

' Four Inches in Length. 7. Hercules a little above four Inches, 
weighing ſix Ounces and a half. Beſides theſe there was a Mercury, 
a Yefial Virgin, the Wolf, with Romulus and Remus, ſome Egyptian 
Deities, and a Coin of the Emperor Alexander Severus. They are 
fappoſed to have been buried about the Year 234, when the Roman 
Troops were called out of Britain to defend the Empire againſt 
the Germans. ra, e ieee ee 


Noblemen's Seats.) Allington- Honſe, ſeven Miles North from Sa/;;- 
bury, belongs to the Duke of Somerſet. As alſo Mar{borough-Houſe, 
near the Town of that Name, belongs to the ſame Nobleman 
Zadington, about four Miles to the South Eaſt of Trubridge, belongs 
to the Duke of Bolton —— Damerham not far from Mere, belongs 

the Duke of Newcaftle,— At Ambre:bury the Duke of 
Dueensborough has a Seat. Tilhead belongs to the Earl of Go- 
dolphin. =—Charlton is the Seat of the Earl of Periſbire. il. 
ton, near Salisbury, the noble Seat of the Earl of Penbrale. 
Haiard- Tregoſe, near Motton-Baſſet, belongs to the Lord Viſcount 
St, John. Longleat, about four Miles to the Weſtward of War- 
ny, = Seat of Lord We n 
twelve Miles tp the Weſtward of Salisbury, is the Seat of Lord 
Wa eſtward of Saliabum, is the Seat 


Curiofties.] Wandyke, 2 Ditch croſling this County, in the Mid- 
dle from Faſt to Weſt. The common People will have it to be 
the Work of the Devil, caſt up on a Fedve/day, and from thence 
| y 0 1 3 L 4 * b 4 2 4 — named 
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named anche. Among the Learned there are various Opinion 
concerning it: Some think it was made as a Boundary between the 
Wefi-Saxons and Mercians, but others make it a Work of a much 
antienter Date, and that it was a Boundary between the Dobuni, 
the old Inhabitants of theſe Parts, and the Belge who came after 
them from Gaul, and ſettled here. By the Former it was called 
Guahan-Glaudh, that is the ſeparating Ditch, from whence the 
Saxons coined the preſent Name N about 
five Miles to the Weſtward of Malmsbury, now an obſcure Village, 
was once a conſiderable. Roman Station on the Fols-Way, Here 
have been found many Coins, eſpecially of Antoninus, Fauſtina, 
Gordianus, &c. which have contributed to enrich the 4{{molcan 
Collection at Oxford. © Here likewiſe was fought a furious Battle 
between the Saxen King Edmund, and the Danes in the Year 1016 
———[n the Park, belonging to Farley Caſtle, on the Weſt Edge 
of the County, was diſcovered a Chequer-work Roman Pavement, 
a Piece of which is to be ſeen among the Mmolean Curioſities 
abovementioned. — Upon the Downs, not far from the Dewizes, 
is Roundway-Hill, famous for the Fight of that Name, wherein 
Prince Maurice and the Earl of 'Carnawon routed Sir William Val. 
ter who commanded the Parliament Forces, in the Year 1643. 
w— Heddington, about four Miles to the North of the Devizes, was a 
Roman Colony; the Foundations of the Houſes being ſtill vifible for 
a Mile togather, and ſeveral Roman Coins are often found. Here the 

eat Alfred, encountered the Danes, and gave them the moſt ſignal 
Defeat they ever met with in England. The ſhattered Remains of their 
Army took an Oath, and gave up Hoſtages for the Performance of 
it, to depart the Kingdom immediately..——At Marlborough we 
find a Parliament held in the 52d Year of King Henry the IIId'e 
Reign, wherein many Grievances of the Subject were redreſſed, 
and particularly a punctual Compliance with Magna Charta was 
enacted . hey, on the Downs near Marlborough, was once a 
ſtupendous Temple of the antient Druids, whoſe Circumference 
was ſo large, that the whole Village is now contained in it: A 
high Rampire with a proportionable Ditch on the infide ſurrounds 
it, which Particular plainly evinces that it was not a Fortification, 
for then the Ditch would have been on the outfide, Between 
this Place and et. Kennet, is a kind of Walk which was once 
encloſed on both Sides with large Stones ; one Row of them is ſtill 
entire. On the Brow of the Hill juſt aboye it is a Monument with a 
circular Trench round it, conſiſting of a double Circle of Stones about 
five Feet in Height; the Diameter of the greater Circle is near 40 
Yards, the leſſer Circle is about 45 Yards in Circumference. Great 
Quantities of haman Bones have been diſcovered near it, where in all 
Probability the Bodies of the Slain in the Battle of Kennet, between 
the Saxons and Danes in the Year 1006, were buried. —At Ambre;e 
bury was a Monaſtery of Nuns bvilt and endowed by Aide Wile 


to King Zagar, to expiate her Crime in murdering her Son in Law, 
In the Lear 1177, we ſind the Abbeſs and thirty Nuns expelled 
this Houſe and diſperſed into different Convents to do Penance for 
their bad Conduct. Their Places were ſupplied by others, whoſe 
Behaviour retrieved the Credit of the Monaftery, and in the Year 
1285 the Princeſs Mary, Daughter to King Egzvard I. with thir- 
teen, young Ladies of Quality were here profeſſed on the ſame Day, 
I little Eaſt of Salisbury, and about half a Mile from C/a- 
rend Park, is a Roman Fortification of an orbicular Form, ſuppo- 
fed to have been made by Conftantizs Chorus (from whom tha 
Name of Clarendon is derived) Father to the Emperor Gn/tantine. 
Here likewiſe was a Palace built by King Job, wherein ſeveral 
Farliaments were held in former Times. / 
But the greateſt CORE of this County, and one of the greateſt 
in the known World is Stor Here about nine Miles North of 
Saliabury. It is encompaſſed by a Trench near thirty Foot broad, 
and which originally was of a proportionable Depth; on the out- 
fide of this Trench are large Stones ſet up Gatewiſe as Entrances 
In three different Places ; that on the North Eaſt Side being the 
principal. Within the Trench anſwerable to each of theſe, are 
two more of a lefſer Size. The Body of the Work conſiſts. of 
two Circles and two Ovals, which are thus compoſed. The up- 
Night Stones are placed at three Feet and a half diſtance from each 
other, and joined at top by over-thwart Stones with Tendons fitted 
to the Mortaiſes in the Uprights, for keeping them in their due 
Poſition. Some of theſe Stones are vaſtly large, meaſuring two 
Yards in breadth, one in Thickneſs and above ſeven in height ; 
others are leſs in Proportion. The upright are wrought a little 
with a Chiſſell, and ſomething taper'd, but the Tranſomes, or 
Over-thwart Stones, are quite plain, The outſide Circle is near 
ene hundred and eight Feet in Diameter; between which and the 
next Circle there 1s a Walk of three hundred Feet in Circum- 
ference which has a ſurpriſing and aweful Effect on the Beholders, 
All the Uprights are fixed as it were in Sockets dug in the Chalk 
Soil and rammed in with ſmall Flints, ſo that ; who threw 
any of them down muſt have taken very great Pains. In the mid- 
dle ſtood the Altar, though now almoſt ſunk into the Ground 
by the Weight of the great Stones lying upon it, 'This being 
to reſiſt the Fire, is of a different kind of Stone from the reſt, 
reſembling the Derlyſbire Marble. In viewing the whole of this 
ſtupendous Work, an awful kind of Pleaſure, not to be expreſſed, 
ariſes in the Mind, owing. to that Geometrical Proportion which 
was obſerved by the Founders of S:one-Henge, and which, tho" it 
Eſcapes the Notice of moſt People, the ingenious Dr. Stukely 
has demonſtrated in his Treatiſe on this Work entituled Stone- 
Henge, à Temple reflered 10 the Britih Druid. The Opinion 


f 
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concerning the in of this Work are very different ; ſome at- 
cributing it to the Phœnicians, ſome to the Britant, and others to 
the Romans or Danes. But the moſt propable Conjecture is that 
of Mr. Aubrey and Dr. Stukzly who ſtrenuouſly contend that it 
was a Britiþ Temple, and erected in the Time of the Drzid:. 
There was a Tablet of Tin with an Inſcription found here in the 
Reign of King Henry VIII. which might propably have ſet this 
Myſtery in a clear Light. But as the C were not then 
finderſtood by thoſe who were conſulted on the Occaſion, the Plate 
was deſtroyed or at leaſt thrown by and loſt Around this Tem- 
ple are a great number of Barrows, or monumental Earth thrown 
up in the Form of a Bell, ſurrounded with Trenches from fixty 
to a hundred Cubits in Diameter. The moſt remote of them 
from the Temple (for they extend to a conſiderable Diſtance) 
are ſo placed as not to be out of Sight of Stonge-Henge. In 
thoſe which have been opened, Skeletons or the Remains of burnt 
Bones, c. have been found. In one of them Dr. Stute found 
an Urn which contained what the funeral Pile had not conſumed ; 

the Collar Bone, and one of the Jaws ſtill entire, it was judg- 

that the Perſon there buried, muſt have been about fourteen 3 
and from the Trinkets, a Girl, who had carried Arms as the 
Britiſb Virgins were accuſtomed to do, for the Braſs Head of her 
Javelin was found amongſt the other Things. | | 


Remarkable Perfons,] Aldham, the learned Monk of Malmsbury, 
in the latter End. of the ſeventh and beginning of the eight Cen- 
ury. He hada * ad RN 
for that Age, of atin Tongue in its greateſt Purity, which 
with N polite Literature, he introduced among 2 Coun- 
trymen the Saxons.—— William of Malmſbury, whoſe Family Name 
was Somerſet, another Monk of the ſame Place. He compiled a 
judicious Abridgement of Engl Hiſtory from the firſt coming of 
the Saxons, to the twenty-eight Year of King SF, He died 
in the Year 1142.——TJoannis Sarisburienſis, a of great 
Learning. He wrote the Pohcraticum. A little before his . 
he was made Biſhop of Chartres by King Henry II. 
Maſfinger, Author of ſeveral Poetical Performances, I | 
the Looking-Glaſs of the Muſes, was born as Salisbury, ——Thomas 
Stumps, the famous Clothier of Malmsbury, The number of Men 
he employed was ſo great that what was provided for their Din- 
ner, ſufficed to entertain King Henry VIII. with a large Train of 
Courtiers and their Servants, He redeemed the Abbey Church of 
Malmsbury from the Commiſſioners at the Diſſolution, and then 
beſtow'd it on the Town. ma, Lord Arundel of Wardour 3 
before he receſved this Title from K. James I. his valiant Exploits 
pgainſt the Tarks at Gran in Hungary, had fo well „ 
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him to the Emperor Rodo/ph IT. that he was created a Count of 
the Empire. His Son likewiſe, Lord Thomas followed the Cauſe 
of King Charles I. and died in Garriſon at Oxford. The Lady 
of this laſt mentioned Lord, and Daughter to Edward Earl of 
Worcefter, with only a handful of Men, gallant! * defended ar- 
dour-Caftle inſt thirteen hundred Soldiers the Parliament 
Forces, for the Space of a Week, and then ſurrendered on honour. 
able Terms, which were as diſhonourable broke by the oppoſite 

Party,——Sir Edward Hide, Earl of Clarendon, Grandfather to 
Queen Mary and Queen re, and Author of the Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, was born near Higworth in the North Part of this 
County. Tomas Hobbes, well known by his Book entitled 


Leviathan, was born at Malmabury. | 2 
"Parious Particulars.) Vilgbire ſends thirty-four Members to 
Parliament, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two for 


each of the following Boroughs, New Sarum, Wilton, Downton, 
Hinton, Heytesbury, Neſtbury, Calne, Devizes, Chippenham, Malms- 
bury, Cricllade, Great Bedwin, Lurgerſhall, Old Sarum, Wooton- 
Baſſet, and Marlborough.——It lies in the Dioceſe of Salisbury, 
and in the Weſtern Circuit. There are in it 107 Vicarges, 304 
Pariſhes, and 950 Villages. 'The Diviſion of it is into twenty- 
nine Hundreds, containing near 27,100 Houſes, and 108,170 In- 
OA. The Area of the County is computed at 676,000 


The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Bradford on Trini- 
ty- Monday, and the 29th of Nowember ; at Calne on the 25th of 
April, and the 21ſt of Fuly ; at Chippenham on the 6th of May, the 
i1th of June, the 18th of OZober, and the zoth of Nowember ; 
at Cricilade on the 3d Wedneſday in April, the zd Tueſday in Auguſt 
and the 21ſt of September; at the Devizes on Holy-Thurſday, Tri- 
nity-Thurſday, the ad of February, the 24th of June, the 29th of 
Auguſt, the 21ſt of September, and the gth of October; at Downton 

on the 12th of April; at Higworth on the 1ſt of Auguft, and the 
21ſt of September ; at Hinton on the 2d of February, the Monday 
before Whit-Sunday, and the 8th of OXober z at Heytesbury on the 
zd of May, and the 14th of September; at Ludgenſbal on the 22d of 
Fuly; at Malmsbury on the 17th and 3 iſt of March,the 17thof April, 
the 25th of May, the 25th of Jul, and the tyth of October, at Marl. 
borough on the 29th of June, the 2oth of Juh, the 15th of Auguft, 
the 21ſt of September, and the 11th of November; at Mere on 
4th of May, and the 29th of September ; at Salisbury on the iſt 
Sunday in Lent, Tueſday after Twelfth-Day, Monday before Lady- 
Day, Whitſon-Tueſday, the Thurday after St. Michael, on the 6th of 
F anuary, the 25th of March, the 2d of October, and the 29th of 
— : N , | Decen bs 3 
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December ; at Truebridhe on the 2 of Fuly ; at We/bury on the 

iſt Friday in Lent, and Whi:on-Monday, at Wilton on the 23d of 

April, the 1ſt of n agrrd and the iſt of November, at Wottor- 

. A the 23d of April, the zd of November, and the 8th of 
ce b ; | * 0 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Name.) TH antient Inhabitants of theſe parts were the Core 


navii, who were ſpread over what is now the ſeve- 
ral Counties of Chefbire, Staffordſhire, Warwickfire, Wilthire, 
and Worceſter ſpire. As to this particular Shire, its Name is de- 
rived from the Roman Appellation of Warcefter, which by Antoni 
nus is called Branonium, and Brangonium by Ptolemy. From henca 
the Britons named it Caer-Wrangon, and from thence the Saxons 
called it Weagorcefter, which eafily became Worcefler. In the 
Saxon Heptarchy it was part of the Kingdom of the Mercians, 
during which there was a Sub-Diviſion, called Miccia, which includ- 
ed a part of Worceſterſhire, Warwickfpire, and Glouceſlerſhire, and 
was under the Government ef a kind of a Viceroy, or Subregulus, 
as Florence of Worcefler ſtiles him. One of theſe Viceroys called 
Ohere perſuaded King Ethelred to place a Biſhop over the Miccii, 
which Honour that Prince granted them by fixing a Prelate at Mor- 
ceſler, but who was called the Biſhop of Ficeia.——When the 
Netmans came in, the Conqueror beſtowed ſixty-three Manon 
belonging to this County on his Followers. is! 


Situation.) Wareefterfpire is bounded on the North by Srafford- 
fire, on the Eaſt and North Eaſt by Warwictfire, on the Weſb 
by Shropſhire, and Hereford/bire, and on the South by Ghucefter- 


Hire. From the South Weſt Point to the North Eaſt it is reck- 


oned about thirty-eight Miles, from the North Weſt to the South 
Eaſt about thirty-one, and in Circumference near 137. MWarcefter 
is about eighty-fix Miles North Welt from London. _ 


Air, Soil, Cammodirics.] The Air of this County is deſervedly - 


eſteemed, it being exceeding ſweet and wholſome. For though 


Worceſterſhire abounds with Rivers and Rivulets, yet thoſe quick 
Streams naturally purify the Air by communicating a kind of per- 


petual Motion to it. The Soil is very rich, and where it is 


illy it ſcarce can be called mountainous, for except Maivers 


Hill, the Aſcents are very moderate. It produces Corn in great 


| Ab ce 
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Abundance almoſt every where, but particularly in the rich Vals 
of * (vulgarly Ebam) which is very juſtly ſtiled the Gra- 
nary of theſe Parts. This County had formerly two Foreſts, 
wiz. Wire, and Feckenham Foreſt, but the Iron and Salt Works, 
have in a Manner deſtroyed them. Theſe” Works are now chief 
carried on with Coal. The Rivers water their fine Meadows. any 
gave them a Richneſs that is eaſily perceived in their Butter and 
Cheeſe. Neither are their Paſtures inferior to the reſt, affording 
great Plenty of Graſs. Here is alſo plenty of Fruit of moſt Sorts, 
eſpecially Pears, with which the Hedges every where abound. 
The chief Commodities are Corn, Cloth, Cheeſe, Cyder, Perry, 
and Salt.——Szower-bridge, is famous for its Works in Iron, and 
Glaſs ; Kiddermin/ter for Stuffs, and Droitauitrb for its Salt. 


' Rivers.) The principal Rivers which water this County are the 
Severn, the Tema, and the An. The Severn enters Worceher- 
Hire a little above Bexwaley, on the North Weſt Edge of the Coun. 
ty, and from thence runs Sonthward by Worcefter, a little below 
which it receives the 7emd, and then paſling by Upton, it leaves 
this County and enters Glouceſtenſbire.— The Temd enters Vor- 
cefterſbire on the Welt Border, and runs to the South Eaſt till it 

| Joins the Severn, as was mentioned before.——The Avon comes 

out of Warwickfoire, and entering the Eaſtern Side of Worcefterſoirg' 
runs through the Vale of Evghbam, then by Peyſbore, and leaves 
this County at the Southermoſt Point.—— All theſe Rivers abound 
with the uſual Sorts of Fiſh, but the Severn has its Lam ey al- 
moſt peculiar to itſelf. They reſemble an Eel in Shape, 9.4 in- 
ſtead of Gills have nine Holes on each Side of the Neck. Their 
Seaſon is the Spring of the Year, when they have a high delicioug 
Taſle, which abates as the Summer advances. 


Chief Towns.) Worceſter, Eveſham, Tenbury, Stourbridge, Droit. 
evich, and Perſbore. 

IPorcefler, whoſe antient Appellations we have already mention» 
ed, is pleaſantly fituated on the Banks of the River Severn, which 
here ſeems to have changed its Nature, for every where elle, it 
runs with a rapid Courſe, but at Worceſter glides gently along, 
The moſt probable Account of the Origin of this 'Town carries 
it as high as the Time of Conſlantius Chlorus, Father to the Empe- 
ror Conflantine the Great. It was deſigned to be a Place of 
Strength ſufficient to curb the Briton, on the other Side of the 
Severn, whoſe frequent Incurſions found Employment for the choi- 

| Ceſt of the Reman Troops. To anſwer this End, it was ſtrong- 
| ly walled about, as we learn from an antient Parchment Roll. 
2 But theſe Walls have been long ſince deſtroyed. In the Year 
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r041, it was plundered, ſet on Fire, and its Inhabitants maſſacred 
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dy the Command of King Hardicanute, to revenge the Death of 
ſome of his Tax Gatherers, whom the People exaſperated with 
heavy Taxes, had fooliſhly murdered. Nevertheleſs, in K. Edward 
the Confeſſor's Days, it was ſo well recovered, that Volſſan the 
Biſhop, with the Sheriff of the City, were able to maintain the 
Paſſage over the Severn againſt the Earls of Hereford and Cans 
&ridge, who had taken Arms againſt the Con/e/br ; but this Diſap- 
intment broke the Neck of that Rebellion. In the Reign of 
Ze Rufus, we find: the Inhabitants: with the 14 their 
making a ſtout Defence, when beſieged by the Welch un- 

der the Command of Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury . 
125 ſome time 2 made a furious Sally, and routed the Earl, 
illing and taking Priſoners five thouſand of his Men. Twenty- 
five Years after this Worcefer was burnt down, not without ſome 
Suſpicion of the Velch being the Incendaries, which was not 8 
littfe confirmed from their taking the Advantage of the Confuſi- 
on ſuch a Misfortune — to ravage and plunder all the 
neighbouring Country. Morceſter likewiſe felt the Fury of Civil 
War, in the Reign of King Stephen, who beſieged it in the Year 
1150, and upon becoming Maſter of it, he burnt it to the Ground, 
But the Caſtle held out both this and another Siege; ſo that he 
was forced to turn the Siege into a Blockade, which laſted till 
Affairs were compriſed between him and the Empreſs Maud. It 
would exceed the Bounds we have preſcribed to ourſelves to | 
gicularize every Diſaſter this City had undergone z the laſt of its 
Calamities was in the Civil Wars when Oliver Cromwel, after 
beating King Charles II. and his Army, gave the City up to the 
Plunder of his Soldiers. At preſent Worcefter ; is a large well- 
built populous City; the Foregate fret is remarkably beautiful 
and regular, beyond any thing we meet with in Country Towns, 
and the whole City is extraordinarily well paved. The publick 
Buildings make a noble Appearance, particularly the Work-Houſe, - 
and the Gail. Hall. The Stone Bridge « over the Severn is very 
antient, but ſtill very firm, though carried to a great Height . 
above the uſual Surface of the Water, yet neceſſary on Account 
of the great Floods to which this River is ſubject, eſpecially in 
Winter-Time. Here is likewiſe a noble Hoſpital for twelve poor 
Men, erected by Robert Berkley of Spetchley, Eſq; he expended 
two thouſand Pounds on the Building, and four thouſand in en- 
dowing it. The Inhabitants have a large Share in the Cloth- 
ing-Trade, which employs an incredible Number of Hands in 
reparing and manufacturing the Wool. One part of the City 
A taken up by the Velch, who retain their own Language. 
'The Cathedral is very antient and makes but an indifferent Ap- 
pearance either within or without, except the Choir of the Chappel 
don the South Side of the High Altar. The Workmanſhip of this 


— 
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Chapel is particularly curious; that is, what remains of it undefae® 
ed by CromweP's Soldiers, The Government of this Corpora* 
tion is veſted in the Mayor, and Aldermen, affiſted by two Cham- 
berlains, a Recorder, a Town-Clerk, two Coroners, a Sword 
Bearer, &c. As a County within itſelf it has likewiſe a Sheriff. 


The Market Days are Weane/days, Fridays and Saturdays, on which 


Jaſt there js great Plenty of all ſorts of Proviſions. 1 ; 
Noblemenꝰ! Seats.) Grafton, about nine Miles to the Northward of 


Worcefier, belongs to the Earl of Shrewsbury.———Croom-Court not 


far from Worceſter, is the Seat of the Earl of Covemiry. —As is 


alſo 9 and Stoke upon Severn ; the firſt about eight 


Miles to the North Eaſt, the latter fix Miles to the Southward of 
Worcefler,———Lenchwick, eleven Miles Eaſtward from Worceſter, 
belongs to Lord Craven.——Whitley-Court, near nine Miles to 
the North Eaſt of Worcefter, is the Seat of Lord Foley. 


Curioſities } At Droitwich are the Salt Works for boiling the | 


natural Brine, which here ſprings in the Pits dug for that Purpoſe. 
It is very remarkable that a freſh Water riſes in the midſt of 
them, which has not the leaſt brackiſh Taſte. Theſe Salt Works 
are of very antient Date, which may be traced up at leaſt as 
high as the Saxon Kings. The largeſt Pit, which is at Upwitch, 
ields as much Brine in twenty-four Hours as will produce four 
undred and fifty Buſhels of Salt. Formerly the Fuel employed 
for boiling the Liquor was Wood, but the vaſt Conſumption of 
it threatning the total Deſtruction of their Foreſts, they have of 
late Years made uſe of Coal. 4bþerton, near Parſhore, is fa- 
mous for its Mineral Water. It is bitter and purging, of the 
fame Nature with Epſom Waters, and by many thought no wa 
inferior. At Dorn a Village in the Pariſh of Bhck/ezy, on the 
South Eaſt Side of the County (but entirely ſurrounded by Glx- 
cefter/hire ) are the Ruins of a City which ſtood on the Foje-Way. 
reat Variety of Roman and Britiſb Coins have been diſcovered 
here by the Plowmen; the Lines in which the Streets ran ma 
ſtill be eaſily traced. ——Up7on, upon the Banks of the Severn, 
was a Roman Station; Coins and other Antiquities having been 
frequently found here. Ever/am, remarkable for the Battle 
fought between Prince Edward (afterwards King Edward I.) and 
Simon Montfort. the great Earl of Leicefler. The Prince gained a 
compleat Victory, reſtored his Father and Unckle to their Liber- 
ties, and cruſhed the Power of the Barons by the Death of Simo 
Montfort, who was killed in the beginning of the Fight. He had 
 exhorted his Men to fight couragiouſly and commit their Souls to 
God, for as to their Bodies, he foreſaw they would fall to the 
Share of the Enemy. Harronv- Hill, about three Miles to the 


Northward 
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Northward of Ewgſbam, is famous for its Medicinal Spring, ſaid 

to be very efficacious in .curing.. ſore or ulcerated Eyes. The 

Water ſeems to be of a ſoft ſmooth Nature, yet has a petrify ing 
Quality, as is manifeſt from the Moſs. which grows about it. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Florence of Worceſter, To called from the 
Place of his Birth, one of the antient Hiſtorians of. this Iſland. 
He flonriſh'd about the Middle of the twelfth Century. illiam 
Packington, Secretary and Treaſurer to Edward the Black Prince; 
He wrote the Hiſtory of five of our Kings, viz. King John, Kin 
Henry III. and the three firſt Edwards, He likewiſe tte 
the Atchievements of his Mafter the Black Prince. His Works 
are in French, which Language by his long Abode in France was 
become familiar to him. 3 19 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends nine Members to Parlia- 
ment, viz. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each of 
the following Boroughs, Worceſter, Droitwich, and Eveſham, and 
one for the Borough of Bewudley.——Worceflerſhire is in the Dio- 

ceſe of Warcefter, and the Oxford Circuit. There are reckoned in 
it fifty-five Vicarages, 152 Pariſhes, and 500 Villages. It is di- 
vided into ſeven Hundreds, and two Limits, containing about 
20,600 Houſes, and 103,100 Inhabitants. 'The Area of the Coun- 
ty is computed to be near 540,000 Acres. | 


The principal Fairs in this County are theſe following: At 
Bewꝛaley on the 23d of April, and 26th of Fuly ; at Bromſerove 
on ob of May, the 24th of Fune, the 25th of Faly, and the 
29th of Auguſt ; at Droitwich on Good - Friday, St. Simon and Jude, 
and St. Thomas's Day; at Dudley on the 25th of Fuly at Eves 
fam on the 2d of Febrnary, the Monday after Low Sunday, and on 
 Whitjon- Monday ; at Kiddernin/ier on Holy-Thur/day, Whitſon-Thurſ- . . 
day, and the 24th of Auguſt ; at Penſbore on the 3 iſt of May, and 
the 15th of June; at Shipton on the 11th of June; at Stourbridge on 
the 18th of March, and 29th of Auguſt ; at Tenbury on the 25th 
f of April, and the 7th of Jah; at Upton on the 29th of Jun, 
| and Whitſon-Tueſday ;, at Worceſter on the Saturday before Palm-Sun- 
day, the Saturday after Eafer, the 15th of Auzuft ; and the 8th of 
September. 
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Name.] HE Name of this County in the Time of the Sa v 
8 200 was taken from the chief City (of which afterwards} 
they calling it Eboraſeyre. The firſt Inhabitants of whom we have 
any Account were the Brigantes, but whence ſo named is not at 
preſent very clear. In the Emperor Conftantine's Diviſion of 
Britain, the third or Northern Part was called Maxima Cz/a- 
rienſis, of which this Shire was a conſiderable Part, and York was 
its Capital. Afterwards in the Saxon Heptarchy, this County 
belonged to the Kingdom of the Northumbers, under the Name 
of the Province of Deira. In the Daniſb Wars, it often 
felt- the Miſeries thoſe Ravagers inflited on the ſeveral Provin- 
ces, through which they paſſed. ——The Normans likewiſe had 
their Share of the Plunder out of this Shire, for we find no lefs 


than ſix hundred and fixty-nine Lordſhips wreſted from their an- 


tient Profeſſors by the Conqueror, and beſtowed upon his Follow- 
ers. 


Situation.] This County, which is equal to ſome Sovereignities in 
Extent, and ſurpaſſes any two of the largeſt Counties in England 
put together, is bounded on the North by Wefmore/and and the 
Biſhoprick of Durham, on the Eaſt by the German Ocean, on the 
Weſt by Lancaſbire and a little Slip of Chefire ; and on the South 
by Derbybire, Nottinghamfhire and Lincolnſhire. It is often confi- 


dered as divided into the Vf. Riding, the Eaft-Riding, and North 
Riding. The Word Riding, is a Corruption from Trithing or 
Third Part; and they are diſtinguiſhed by Vet, Eaft and North, * 


from their Situation with reſpe& to the City of York. The Weft- 
Riding is divided from the North and Eafi-Ridings by the River 
Ouſe; and rhe North-Riding is divided from the Eaft- Riding by the 
River Derwent ———The whole County from North to South is 


about ſeventy-five Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt about eighty, and in 


.Circumference 360. York, the ſecond City in England, is reck- 


.oned 150 Miles near North from London, 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air and᷑ Soil of this extenſive Coun- 
ty varies much, and it is generally allowed to have as much good 
and indifferent Air, and as much rich, indifferent and bad Soil as 
any Part of England. But, to avoid Confuſion in this Article, it 
Will be neceſſary to conſider 70r4/4;re under the threefold Diviſion 
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The Vest. Riding is generally reckoned to enjoy a ſharp but 
healthy Air, more than either of the other two. The Soil on 
the Weſtern Side of this Diviſion is hilly, ſtony. and conſequently 
not very fruitful. Not but the intermediate Vallies afford plenty 
of good Meadow Ground, and alſo Paſture for the largeſt ſized 
Cattle. On the Side of this Diviſion next to the River Ouſe, the 
Soil is rich, producing Wheat and Barley, and in its worſt Parts 
the beſt of Oats. Its Commodities befides what have been al- 
ready mentioned, are Horſes, Goats, Allum, Jet, Pit-Coal, and 
Iron. Sheffield has been long famous for its Whittles, Cutlery- 
Wares, and Files, eſpecially for its Whittles or Knives, above 
three hundred Years, as appears from Chaucer's Deſcription of 


A Miller A 1 
With a rizzled Beard, and a hooked Noſe, 
And a Sheffield Whittle in bis Hoſe. © 


| — — — 


It is reckoned that no leſs than forty thouſand Perſons are employ- 
ed in the Iron Manufacturies, under about fix hundred Mafter Cut- 
lers, who are incorporated by the Style of The Cutlers of Hal- 
lamſbire, and enjoy many Privileges. Leeds is famous for its Cloth, 
as Halifax is for its Kerſey Manufacture. | 

The Eaft-Riding, by reaſon of its Neighbourhood to the German 
Ocean, and the great Eſtuary of the River Humber, is leſs heal- 
thy than the other Ridings, the Air being clogged with the Va- 
pours ariſing from thoſe large Bodies of Water. But this Inconve- 
nience decreaſes in proportion as the Country recedes from'the Sea. 
However, where the Air is moſt indifferent, the Soil in ſome mea- 
ſure makes amends, being more fruitful than where the Air is more 
wholſome. For on the Hilly Parts of this Riding, eſpecially what 
is called the York Woulds, the Soil is generally barren, ſandy and 
dry. Great Quantities of lean Sheep are ſold from this Riding, 
and carried into other Countries to be fattened for the Market. 
The Nortb- Riding, for the greater Part ſurpaſſes the other two, 

in point of a healthy though colder Air. As to the Soil, it is no 
way inferior to the Ve Riding, for the worſt Parts breed lean 
Cattle; but on the Sides of the Hills, in the Vallies and the level 
Parts, it produces good Corn and rich Paſturage for large Cattle. 
Neither is it wanting in ſubterraneous Riches, as Allum, Copperas, 
Marble, Pit-Coal. On the Sea-Coaſts between the Clefts of the 

Rocks, the beſt ſort of Jet is found. | 


Rivers. ] The principal Rivers are the Oye, and thoſe which 
fall into it, as the Dun or Don, the Calder, the Aire, the Wharfe, 
and the Sevale, theſe Waters joined togather, form the River, 
or rather Arm of the Sea, called the Humber, which with a great 
TI f Eſtuary 
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Eſtuary falls into the Ger man Ocean between the Coaſt of 7ork- | 
ſhire and . Lincolnſhire ——'The Ouſe takes its Riſe in the Weſt 
North Weſt Side of the County, but is there known by the Name 
of the Ure, and at York it is called the Ouſe, from an inconſide- 
rable Brook which there falis into it. I he Courſe of the Ouſe is 
chiefly to South Eaſt, which, it continues till it loſes its Name 
and Waters in the Humber, about ſeventeen Miles to the Weſtward 
of the Town of Hall.—— The Dun riſes in the Hills near the 
South Weſt End of Yori:re it runs to the Southward till it reach- 
es Sheffield, where it makes an Angle to the North Eaſt, and after 
paſſing by Rotherham and Dencaſter (ſo called from its Situation 
on this River) it receives the Aire about four Miles before it reach- 
es the Ouſe.— The Calder riſes in the Edge of Lancaſhire, and 
enters this County on the South Weſt Side; its Courſe is Eaſtward. 
33 near Halifax, and joins the River Hire, about ſix Miles 
yond Wakefield. ——"The Aire, fo called. as is ſuppoſed, from 
the Britiſo Word Ara (ſignifying Slow ) to expreſs its gentle Mo- 
tion, has its Spring from the Foot of the high Hill Pennigent, in 
that part of the Riding called Crawen, from its Rocky Surface. 
The Courſe of the Aire is moſtly Eaſtward, in which it paſſes by 
Leeds to Ferrybridg?, and then empties itſelf into the Dun not far 
from Snaith. The Wharfe, or Wherfe, takes its Name from 
the Britiſ Word Guer, implying the ſwift impetvous Current of 
this River. It takes its Riſe among the Hills of Craven, in the 
Weſt of Yorifhire, and runs-moſily to the South Eaſtward, paſſing 
near Oatley to Wetherby, from thence to Tadca/ler, and ſo falls 
into the Ouſe a little above Ca’. The Swale riſes among 
the North Weſt Hills of Jorgſbire, within a few Miles from the 
Source of the Uze, which River it joins about four Miles below 
Boroughtridge. Its Courſe is chiefly from North Weſt to South 
Eaſt, in which it paſſes by Richmond. The Tees riſes in the 
South Weſt Part of the Biſhoprick of Durham, but ſoon becomes 
the Boundary between theſe two Counties, and running Eaſtward 
falls into the German Ocean. —— The Darwent, which divides the 
North and Eaft-Ridings, takes its Riſe near a Village called Leb- 
ber fon in the North Eaſt Side of York/5ire near the Sea-Coaſt. 
It runs for ſome Miles due South, but after that it winds away 
South South Weſt by New Malden, and falls into the Ouſe 
about four Miles Weft of FEoxwder. The Hall has its Source in 
the IYoulds, from whence its runs moſtly to the Southward, paſ- 
ſing near Peverley, to which it is joined by a Canal, and falls 
into the Humber at King/ien, which from its Situation on the Mouth 
of this River, is now commonly called Hull abſolutely, though 

its proper Name is King//on upon Hull. 
Into theſe principal Rivers, great Number of Rivulets empty 
themſelves, eſpecially in the 7 % and No t-Ridings, They 
afford 
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afford very great Plenty of Fiſh, particularly Salmon, Trout and 
Craw-Fiſh. | HAS ; X's 

Chief Towns.) York, Hall (or Kin” fon upon Hull) Richmond, 
Scarborough, Beverley, Doncaſter, Sheffield, Halifax, and Leeds, 
Dort, the ſecond City of England, is ſituated on the Banks of 
the Ouſe, and in the Point where the three Ridings meet. In Plo- 
tomy, it is ſtiled the chief City of the Brigantes 3 but by Ninnius 
it is ſtiled Caer-Ebrauc, who derives that Name from a King call- 
ed Ebrancus, whom fabulous Antiquity has aſſigned for the Founder 
of this antient City. The Brite; Name of it is Caer-Effroc, 
from which the Saxons formed their Euor- avich, and from thence 
comes its preſent Appellation of Vert. When it was firſt built is 
very uncertain, but in the Emperor Severus's Days it muſt have 
been a Place of conſiderable Note, for that Prince fixt his Reſidence, 
and likewiſe breathed his laſt here, as did Conflantins Chlorus Fa- 
ther of Conftantine the Great, who was here declared Emperor 
upon his Father's Deceaſe, by the Roman Soldiery. But the earlieſt 
Mark of Antiquity concerning this Place, is the Monumental In- 
ſcription which was diſcovered here, declaring that the Standard- 
Bearer of the ninth Legiog. was buried in this Place, which ſome 
aſſert to have happened in the Time of the Emperor Gala. 
When the Roman Forces were recalled out of Britain, the Scots 
and Pi&s ſoon reached York in their Incurſions. and waſted both 
it and the adjacent Country. Neither did it fare much better in 
the Wars between the Britons and Saxons, for hither did the two 
Sons of Hengiff, Eſta and Octa penetrate when they ſought to 
enlarge their Father's Territories, who had made Kent the Seat 
of his Kingdom. Theſe two Generals were here encountered by 
the valiant Uter Pendragon, and both taken Priſoners ; their Army 
being entirely defeated. After this we find King Arthur, Son to 
Uter, beſieging a Saon Leader, called Colgerme, who had retreated 
hither after loſing a pitch'd Battle. Neither did York eſcape the 
Fury of the Britons, who ruined it and the neighbouring Coun- 
try, under the Command of the great Cadwallader, the laſt King 
of the Britons, When they attacked the Saxons, who had here 
fixed the Seat of the Kingdom of the Northambers. Nevertheleſs 
York recovered itſelf and flouriſhed under the Saxon Government, 
till the Danes brought on the Deſtruction of it as well as of the 
other Parts of England. It lay under the cruel Oppreſſion of theſe 
Plunderers, till the Year 924, when King Athe/fan drove them 
out of this City, and by the Victories he gained over them and 
hkewiſe over the Welch and Scots, he reſtored theſe Parts to 
their former flouriſhing Condition, which was ſo well improved 
in the Reign of Edwardthe Confzffor, that York contained upwards 
of ſixteen hundred Houſes. But all this could not a” it 
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from Deſtruction in the beginning of Villiam the Conqueror's Reign. 
For that Prince having placed a Garriſon here for the City's 
greater Security, the Soldiers upon hearing that an Army of Danes 
was coming to beſiege them, ſet Fire to the Suburbs in order to 
make a vigorous Defence, but unhappily the Flames were carried 
by a violent Wind into the City, and reduced the greatelt Part of it 
to Aſhes. Yet the Inhabitants joined with the Garriſon in mak- 
ing a brave Reſiſtance for ſome time, till overpower'd with num- 
bers, the Danes became Maſters not only of the City and all 
Yorkſhire, but of the greateſt Part of the Counties ſurrounding it. 
A ſevere Winter prevented William the Conqueror from tak- 
ing the Field, till the following Spring, when encountring the 
Danes on the Edge of Lincolnſhire and Yorkfhire, near the meeting 
of the Trent and Humber, he gave them a complete Overthrow, 
few eſcaping the Sword or Captivity, except Harold and Canute the 
Danih Generals, who recovered their Ships; and Edgar Athel- 
ing, who fled back to Scotland, with thoſe Scots and Exgliſb he 
had brought from thence to join the Danes. But York, which cer- 
tainly deſerved a better Treatment, was ſet on Fire, and its Inhabi- 
tants cruelly butcher'd by the Conqueror's Command, under the 
Pretence of puniſhing them for aſſiſting his Enemies. And not 
content with this, he laid the Country waſte for near fixty Miles 
round. After this, as Peace enſued, 7or4 once more began to lift 
up its Head, and, excepting a caſual Fire in K. Stephen's Reign, 
which burnt down the Cathedral and the greateſt: part of the 
Houſes, it has from that time eſcaped any very ſignal Diſaſter. 
It's true, during the ſame Reign we find David King of Scots ex- 
tending his Congueſts in theſe Parts, and even lay ing Siege to 
York in the Year 1138, having taken the Empreſs Maud's Part 
againſt King Stephen ; nevertheleſs through the Courage and Reſo- 
lation of Archbiſnop Tharflan, and his Deputy Ralph, Biſhop of 
Durham, who acted for the Archbiſhop during his Sickneſs, the 
King of Scots was routed, and with great Difficulty eſcaped back 
into his own Country.— The 11th of March 1189, K. Richard J. 
being then juſt come to the Crown, is memorable for the horrible 
Slaughter of the Jeaus in this City. The King, when the Time 
was fixed for his Coronation, ſtrictly forbid any of that Nation to 
be preſent at the Solemnity. But this did not prevent ſome Fews 
{atisfying their Curioſity on the Occaſion, which, upon a Diſco- 
very, colt them their Lives, and ſrom London ſpread a falſe Alarm 
over the Kingdom, that the Jabs were to be deſtroyed. But of 
all Places 794 had the largeſt Share in the Butchery of this wretch- 
ed People, who here experienced as great Miſeries, in pro- 
portion to their Numbers and the Time they continued, as their 
Progenitors had undergone at the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. For 
hen the Populace firik roſe upon them they were permitted by the 
4 | Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates to retire with the beſt of their Effects into the Caſtle · 
But upon a groundleſs Surmiſe that the Governor, who went into 
the Town on other Affairs, was gone to treat about giving them 
c. they fooliſhly ſhut the Gates againſt him at his Return, The 
Jovernor exaſperated at their raſh Behaviour applied to the Sheriff 
for his Aſſiſtance, who gathering his Forces together, beſieged the 
Fews in Form, and Bon reduced them to the laſt Extremity. 
Upon this they ſued for Mercy, offering immenſe Sums for their 
Safety. But all this being cruelly refuſed, the miſerable Fes, aſter 
burning and deſtroying whatever they had of any Value, began 
by cutting the Throats of their Wives and Children, and then 
their own. Some few, who did not come into this execrable 
Scheme, overpowered with the Flames, once more implored Mer- 
cy of the Beſiegers, and offered to embrace the Chriſtian Religion; 
but the cruel Savages, unworthy of the Name they profeſled, after 
deceiving the remaining Fes with hopes of Safety, no ſooner 
gained Admittance, but they barbarouſſy diſpatched them all as 
they lay at their Feet calling for Baptiſm. - Such are the diſmal 
Effects of Popular Fury — In the Reign of King Henry III. we 
find an Interview here between that Princeand Alexander King of 
Scots, this was about the Year 1222. Thirty Years after this 
was another Interview between K. Henry III. and Alexander III. 
King of Scots, when the latter eſpouſed the Lady Margaret Daugh- 
ter to the former. On this Occaſion, the Scottiſbh King with twenty 
Noblergen of that Nation, were knighted by the King of England, 
and magnificently entertained with all their Followers ; the Arch- 
biſhop furniſhed no leſs than fix hundred Oxen.——During the 
Reigns of the Kings Edward I. and II. we find Parliaments held 
here, and by the Command of the latter, the Acts of Parliament 
were there firſt called Statutes. Here was eſtabliſhed, by Kin 
Henry VIII. the great Council of the North, for deciding all 
Civil Cauſes by the Rules of Equity, ariſing in the Northern Pro- 
vinces, This Council confiſted of a Prefident, ſtiled Zhe Lord Pre- 
fident of the North, aſſiſted by as many Countellors as the King 
thought fit to name, with other ſubordinate: Officers. But in -the 
Year 1640, this Court was aboliſhed by the Parliament, and has 
never ſince been revived. ——[n the beginning of the late Civil 
Wars, King Charles I. frequently reſided here, that he might the 
better ſuppreſs the Inſurrections in Scotland. And before the Re- 
bellion broke out in Erg/and, he retired hither to avoid the Inſo- 
lence he met with in the South. | 
The Cathedral, or as it is here called, the M:»/er, is a noble 
Gothick Edifice, ſcarce inferior to any Building of that Kind in all 
Europe. The firſt Church erected here was a Wooden Oratory ; 
but Paulinus, the firſt Biſhop of this See, and wio had converted 
Edwin, King of the Northumbers, and his Subjects to the Chriſti- 
| iT 4 an 
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an Faith, began a Cathedral of Stone, which, as we have ſeen 
above, was burnt down in the Reign of King Stephen, toge- 
ther with the magnificent Library which Archbiſhop Egbert 
had fixed here. How great the Loſs of theſe Manuſcripts 
muſt have been, may be gathered from what Alcuinus, the 
learned Preceptor of Charlemagne, ſays of it, that it was a 
Treaſury of Arts and Sciences. In the Reign of King Edward I. 
John Roman, Treaſurer of the Church, began the preſent Cathe- 
dral; which by the munificent Contributions of the Piercies and 
Vawvaſours, and the Aſſiſtance of other well diſpoſed Perſons, was 
brought to that Pitch of Grandeur in which we now behold it. 
The Rules of Proportion have been obſerved in this Building, 
much more than what is uſually found in other Gothic Structures, 
Where a vaſt Diſproportion between Height and Breadth in the 
Nef and Side-Ayles may make People ſtare indeed, but can never 
create that Satisfaction in the Mind, which ariſes from a well di- 
geſted Harmony of the ſeveral Dimenſions. The Weſt End mea- 
ures one hundred and twenty-four Feet in Breadth ; it is adorned 
with two regular Towers which diminiſh by Degrees, and have a 
very good Effect. The principal Entrance is between theſe Tow- 
ers; over it is a magnificent Window, which is not to be equalled, 
unleſs it be by that in the Eaſt Front, which can never be ſufficient- 
ly admired. The moſt remarkable Deficiency is in the Lanthorn 
Steeple, which terminates but very indifferently. However, it is 
finely ornamented, and has eight ſtately Windows meaſuring forty- 
five Feet from Top to Bottom. The great Arch, under which is 
the Entrance into the Church, is allowed to be the largeſt in 
Europe; it binds and ſupports the two Towers already men- 
tioned. The Nef of the Church exceeds that of St. Pauls at 
London ſeveral. Feet both in Breadth and Height, but is nat ſo 
high as We/tmin/cr- Abbey, wanting about two Feet of it, yet 
exceeds it in Breadth, by upwards of ſixteen, the want of which 
Proportion is very viſible in the Abbey, The Stone Screens at each 
End of the Choir are beautifully wrought; the firſt ſeparates the Choir 
from the Middle of the Church, the other terminates it behind 
the Altar, which by a gradual Aſcent of fixteen Steps, is raiſed 
to a graceful Height above the Level of the Body of the Church, 
which has lately been new laid in a particular Taſte adapted to 
the Nature of a Chic, Building. The Woodwork of the Choir 
is very antient; it is carved, and adorn'd with a great many 
knotted Pinacles. Beyond the Choir is ſeen from the Middle of 
the Church that noble Window, already mentioned, at the Eaſt 
End. It is upwards of thirty Feet in Breadth, and ſeventy-five 
in Height. The Maſonry of the upper Part is beautifully execut- 
ed, below which, in one hundred and ſeventeen Partitions, is 
expreſſed the Hiſtory of the Bible on painted Glaſs, The South 
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End of the Cathedral is beautified with a circular Window, called 
from the Colour of the ſtained Glaſs, The'Marypgo/d Window. The 
North End is taken up with five Lights reaching almoſt from 
Top to Bottom, and which may be conſidered as one ſtately Win- 
dow : The painted Glaſs repreſents a rich Embroidery of Me/aick 
Needle-Work. -The Chapter-Houſe is an octogon Gothick 
Building of ſixty- three Feet in diameter, with Windows of paint- 
ed Glaſs in each Square. The Roof, which has been finely adorn- 
ed with Painting and Carving, but now much ſullied, is fixed 
geometrically on the Center Pin without any Pillar to ſuſtain it, 
and evidently ſhows the Skill of the. Architect. The Height is 
about fixty-eight Feet. Above is a Timber Spire covered with 
Lead, which is eſteemed to be a Maſter-piece of Carpenter's 
Work.——In the Veſtry-Room are preſerved ſeveral Antiquities, 
as Chalices, Veſtments, &c. but particularly the famous Horn, ſa 
called from its Shape, but made of Ivory, by which Uhu Go- 
vernor of the Weſtern Parts of the Province of Deira, diſinherit- 
ed his two Sons and beſtowed his whole Eſtate on this Cathedral. 
The Dimenſions of the whole are as follows. The Length from 
Eaſt to Weſt five hundred and twenty-four Feet; from North to 
South two hundred and eighty. The Height within from the 
Area of the Canopy, is in the higheſt Part one hundred and two 
Feet. The Top of the Lanthorn without, two hundred and thirty- 
four Feet from the Ground. In the South Tower is a Pealof rwelve 

Bells, the Tenor of which weighs fifty-nine hundred weight. 

The Caſtle was built by William the Conqueror, and was for- 
merly a Place of great Strength, but is now applied to a better 
Uſe, being made into a Priſon, where both Debtors and Felons 
are detained in a Manner much more ſuitable to the Dictates of 
Religion and common Humanity, than in any other Part of the 
Kingdom. The Caſtle Yard is a large Area very pleaſant and 
airy, which, with the Cleanlineſs obſerved in the Apartments, keep 
the Priſoners free from the Stench and Sickneſs with which other 
Goals are commonly attended. 

In and near this City have been diſcovered many antique Curio- 
ſities, and among the reft theſe following. 1. An Earthen Veſlel, or 
Urn, was found without Bowtham-Bar, which ſeems to have been 
made of Halifax Clay. On the Side is formed a Woman's Face near 
as large as the Life. About the Hair, Eyebrows, and Neck, are ſome 
Strokes of a Pencil in red Paint very freſh. It is preſerved in the 45. 
molean Collection at Oxford. 2.A Vault of Roman Bricks, like ſuch ay 
the Urns were uſually depoſited in. 'The Bricks which compoſed the 
Pavement were equilateral Squares of eight Inches in Length and 
Breadth, and about two Inches in Thickneſs ; but it was arched 
with Brick near two Feet ſquare and proportionably thick. It was 
of ſufficient Capacity to hold two Bodies, tho' neither Bones nor 


Aſkes 
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Aſhes were found in it, only the Bottom of ' a Reman Coffin was 
diſcovered near it, conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces. It was made of 
a reddiſh Clay, though ſomething coarſer than the Urns generally 
are. 3. A Roman Shuttle three Inches and a half in Breadth. 
The Woof which it carried, muſt have been very fine, for the 
Hollow into which it was received, is but a quarter of an Inch 
where wideſt, perhaps it was employed in weaving the Abeflinum, 
or incombuſtible Linen, in which the dead Bodies were wrapt be- 
fore they were burnt, in order to preſerve the Bones and Aſhes. 
4. Two Urns of bluiſh-grey, and two Veſſels of red Clay. The 
Urns contained burnt Bones in them: Of the two Veſſels the 
Larger is turned in the Infide like the Nut of a Screw ; it is about 
a Foot in Length and four Inches in Breadth, the Bore is wider 
at one End than at the other. The ſmaller Veſſel is a kind of- 
a Lacrymatory, into which the Friends of the Deceaſed were ac- 
euſtomed to ſhed their Tears. Theſe were all found, as has been 
ſaid, without Boabtbam-Bar, where the Romans buried their Dead, 
5. The South Wall of the Mint-Yard, which with a Moultangular 
Tower is thought to have been built in the Time of the Emperor 
Severus, or at lateſt in that of Conſlantine the Great. The Wall 
conſiſts of twenty Courſes of {mall ſquare Stones four Inches thick, 
and over them of five Courſes of Roman Bricks. 

But to come to the preſent State of this antient City. York is 
ſurrounded by a good Wall, thro' which are four Gates and five Poſ. 
terns.. The Bridge over the Oz/e conſiſts of five Arches, the mid- 
dle of which is fifty-one Feet in Height, and eighty-one in Dia- 
meter. There are now but ſeventeen Churches in Uſe, though in 
King Henry Vth's Reign, we find here forty-one Pariſhes, beſides 
ſeventeen Chapels and nine Abbeys. The Aſſembly-Houſe is a 
noble modern Building defigned by the Earl of Burlington. It 
conſiſts of à ſtately Egyptian Hall, one hundred and twenty three 
Feet in Length, and about forty in Breadth and Height, inferior 
to no Room in the Kingdom, except the Banquetting-Houſe at 
White-hall ; a common Ball-Room, ſixty- ſix Feet long, in Height 
and Breadth about two thirds of that Dimenſion ; and other ſmaller 
Rooms for Cards and Tea. The Front to the Street is anſwera- 
ble to the reſt in point of Architecture. The Corporation have 
lately built a Manfion-Houſe for their Lord Mayor (for ſo he is 
ſtiled here as well as at London) in whom and the Court of twelve 
Aldermen, a Recorder, two Sheriffs, twenty-four prime Common 
Council-Men, eight Chamberlains, ſeventy-tuo other Common 
Council, a 'Town-Clerk, &c. is veſted the Government. of the 
City, which is likewiſe a County in itſelf, extending its Juriſdiction 
over the Waportake of Aia/ly, with the Conſervancy of the Ri- 
vers Ouſe, Humber, Wherfe, Derwent, Aire, and Dun, within 

| certain 
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certain Bounds. The Market Days are Thur/days and Saturdays, 
on which great Plenty of Proviſions are brought into the City. 

Hull, or Xing ſlon upon the River Hull, was begun by King 
Edward I. who judged the Situation to be very fit tor Strength 
or Trade. From that Prince it took the Name of King's Town, 
though now that Appellation is almoſt exchanged for Hull, by 
which it is moſt commonly known. The Town is placed on the 
Weſt fide of that River, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Humber, The Trade of this Place is certainly very extenſive, and 
though nearly rivalled by Liverpoole, yet has a ſingular Advantage 
over that Place by its Commerce with London, which is not near 
ſo conſiderable at Liwerpoo/e. For here centers the Cloth Trade 
from Leeds, Wakefield, and Halifax 3 the Lead from Derbybire 
and Nottingbamſbire, Butter from moſt Parts of 7or4fbire, Cheeſe 
from Cheſhire, Warwickfpire, and Staffordhbire, and Corn from 
moſt of the Places reckoned up for other Commodities. In return 
for theſe are imported all kinds of Goods, not only from other 
parts of England, but even from moſt Foreign Countries, where 
the Merchants of Hall have great Credit, which they have ac- 
quired by their juſt and honourable Dealings. The Place is very 
populous, yet as it will not by reaſon of its Situation admit of 
any additional Buildings, the Streets are very cloſe and the Houſes 
much crowded. The Trinity-Houſe is a Body incorporate, at firſt 
ſet on Foot for the Relief of Seamen, their Wives or Widows, 
when become Objects of Charity, by a voluntary Contribution. 
But fince it became a Corporation, it is much augmented both in 
its Revenues and Authority for deciding Diſputes relating to Sea 
Affairs. Here is likewiſe an Exchange for tranſacting Buſineſs a- 
mong the Merchants. The Bridge over the River Hull is of Stone; 
it conſiſts of fourteen Arches, and makes a noble Appearance. In 


the Town-Hall is ſhown the Figure of a Greenland Fiſherman in 


his little Boat of Leather, the Covering of which being drawn 
cloſe about the Waiſt of the Perſon who ſits in it, ſo effectually 
keeps out the Water, that ſhe will live in the greateſt Swell of the 
Sea, The Fiſherman was taken up by a Merchantman of this 
Place, but through Obſtinacy ſtarved himſelf. — Hull is general- 
ly reckoned to be in Tork/b:re, nevertheleſs the Town with ſome 
Lands contiguous, is properly a __ of itſelf, governed by a 
Mayor, Sheriff, twelve Aldermen, Sc. They have likewiſe a 
Sword of State, a Cap of Maintainance as Marks of their Pow- 
er on Land, and an Oar of Lignum Vitæ to denote their Ju- 
riſdiction of Admiralty, which they enjoy upon the River Humber. 
The Market Days here are Tue/days and Saturdays. 

Leeds is a Town of very antient Date, though not incorporated 
till the Year 1626. It is fituated on the Banks of the River Aire 
over which it has a magnificent Stone Bridge, formerly — 
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enough for holding on it the Cloth Market. But Trade being 
much increaſed, the Cloth is now ſold in the High-freet begin- 
ning at the Bridge Foot, and ſo continued almoſt to the Market- 
Houſe. The Method in which this Branch of Trade is tranſacted, 
deſerves our particular Notice. Early on Tre/days and Saturdays, 
a great Number of Treſſels are ranged and covered with Boards 
in the Street. At fix in Summer and ſeven in Winter, the Market 
Bell gives the Signal to the Clothiers in the ſeveral Inns to bring 
out their Cloth, which is done with ſo much Expedition, and at 
the ſame Time with ſo little Diſturbance, that Strangers are a- 
mazed to ſee all the Counters covered with Pieces of Cloth in a 
few Minutes. 'The Pieces are laid longways, and the Owner ſtands 
behind each within the Treſſel. When the Bell ceaſes ringing, the 
Chapmen enter the Market and ſuit their Patterns; the Price is 
aſked and bid in a very low Voice, and a very few Words deter- 
mine the Bargain. Thus in about an Hour's Time twenty thou- 
ſand Pounds worth of Cloth is often fold. At half an Hour after 
Eight the Bell rings again, upon which Buyers, Sellers, Cloth 
and Treſſels all diſappear, and by nine the Markets is left clear to 
the Linen-Drapers, Hard-ware Men, Shoemakers, Se. Beſides 
this here is a great Demand for white Cloths, which are fold in 
a magnificent Quadrangular Hall. The Guild Hall is likewiſe a 
noble Building, adorned with a fine Statue of Queen Anne, done by 
Mr. Carpenter. The great Trade of Leeds gave Occaſion to the 
making the River Aire navigable, by which means a Communica- 
tion is opened by Water with Vakefeld, York, and Hull, to which 
Places beſides it Woollen Manufactures and other Goods exported 
to Holland, Hamburgh, and other Places, Leeds has the Adyan- 
tage of furniſhing Yor with Coals.— Here are three Churches, 
one only of which is Parochial, vi St. Peter's. The Cieling is 
finely painted in Freſco by Parmantier; the Subject is the Giving 
of the Law to Moſes. The Town is governed by a Mayor, 
twelve Aldermen, and twenty-four Aſſiſtants. The Market, which 
is plentifully furniſhed with Proviſions, is held, as has been ſaid, on 
Tueſdays and Saturdays. 

Halifax, a large populous Town ſituated about fourteen Miles 
to the South Weſt of Leeds. This Town is an Inſtance of the 
immenſe Advantage of our Woolen Manufactures. For in the 
Year 1443 we find only thirty Houſes here, yet in one hundred 
Years the Number was increaſed to five hundred and twenty. 
The Pariſh is near twelve Miles Diameter, and if not the largeſt 
in Extent, it is in point of Rumber of Pariſhioners of all Eng- 
land. For when a Perſon goes out of the Town, the reſt of the 
Pariſh looks like one continued Village, where every Houſe has its 
Tenter with a Piece of Cloth, Shalloon, or Kerſie upon it: The 
Women card, ſpin, and wind; the Mer weave, and work at 
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dreſſing the Cloth or at the Dye-vat ; in a Word, here is fo much 
chearful Induſtry, and the good Effects of it are ſo viſible, that 
it affords a very ſenſible Pleaſure to all thoſe who have any 
Benevolence for Mankind in general, or tender Concern for their 
own Country in particular. It has been computed that in the 
Article of Shalloons alone, not leſs than one hundred thouſand 
Pieces are made in this one Pariſh yearly. When fo many Hands 
are employed in Manufactures, Tillage cannot be much minded; 
beſides the Land hereabouts is not very improveable, ſo that it is 
a very proper Situation for the Buſineſs carried on here. Never- 
theleſs the great Conſumption of Proviſions on this Spot well re- 
wards the Huſbandmen for their Labours elſewhere, ſo great is the 
inſeparable Dependance of Land, Manufactures and Trade. The 
Market Day is on Thur /day.—Here ſtill remains the Stone Baſis cn 
which ſtood the famous Engine for beheading Thieves. It was 
made in the following Manner : In the Grooves of a very high 
Gibbet, a heavy piece of Timber with a ſharp Ax fixed in it, 
was made to flip up and down very eaſily by means of a Pulley 
and a Cord. The Criminal was laid with his Neck on a Block 
directly under the Ax, which was drawn up to the Top of the 
Gibbet. If he had ſtolen a living Creature, as a Horſe, Cow, &c. 
the Beaſt was tied to the Peg, to which the Rope was faſtened, 
and then with Blows made to draw the Peg out of its Place, which 
immediately freeing the Rope, the Ax with great Force and Swift- 
neſs cut off the Criminal's Head. But if he had ſtolen Cloth or 
any ſuch. thing, then the Bailiff cut the Cord, and fo finiſhed the 
Execution. This Engine was in uſe till King James the Ift's 
Reign. About which time the Earl of Morton, then Regent of 
Scotland, having ſeen an Execution perform'd with it, he thought 
the Contrivance ſo very ingenious, that he carried a Model of it 
to his own Country, where it remained fo long unuſed, that it 
acquired the Name of the Maiden, which it keeps to this Day, 
though after many Years the Earl himſelf was the firſt that hand- 
ſelled it. 


Neblemen's Seats.) Bheſſield- Manor belongs to the Duke of Nor- 
folk ——Wreſel-Cafile, twelve Miles South Eaſt from York, belongs 
to the Duke of Somerſet. Kiveton, within fix Miles of North- 
Allerton, is the Seat of the Duke of Leeds. Snape, ſeven Miles. 
North from Rippon, belongs to the Earl of Exeter. Caſtle- 
Howard, about twelve Miles to the North Eaſt of York, the Seat 
of the Earl of Carliſle. Wſhorlton Caſtle belongs to the Earl of 
Aylesbury.— Lanesborough, about fix Miles from York, belongs to 
the Earl of Burlington. Hornby Caſtle, fix Miles South Eaſt 
from Richmond, is the Seat of the Earl of Holderneſs. Stambo- 
rouzb, about eight Miles North of Sheffield, the Seat of the Earl 


of 
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of Srafferd,——Sandbeck, ſeven Miles from Rotherham, belongs to 


tne Earl of Scarborough. Wentworth.Caſtle is the Seat of the 
Earl of Strafford. Wentworth-Houſe is the Seat of the Earl of 
Malton.——— Newhberough, twelve Miles North from York, is the 
Seat of the Lord Viſcount Fauconberg. Holm on Spalding-Meor, 
belongs to the Lord Viſcount Lon/dale. It is about fourteen Miles 
South Eaſt from York, ——Wilten-Cafile, twenty-one Miles North 
Eaſt from 7ork, belongs to Lord Cornwallis. N 


Curioſities.] Not far from Sandbect, in a Field called Cuckold's 
Hawen, is a Yew 'Tree of a very remarkable Form. 'The Stem is 
ſtrait and ſmooth, to the Height of about ten Feet; the Branches 
riſe one above another in Circles, of ſuch exact Dimenſions that 
they appear to be the Effect of Art, rather than the Production 
of Nature. The Shoots of each Ycar are exactly anſwerable to 
each other, but withal ſo thick that the Birds can ſcarce find any 
Entrance. What adds much to the Beauty of the 'Tree is the 
{lining green Colour, which no leſs ſurpriſes the Beholders than its 
uncommon Figure, fo that the whole at a little Diſtance appears 
like a fine artificial Tuft of green Velvet —About five Miles 
Eaſtward from Rotheram are the Remains of Rock- Abbey, ſo called 
either from St. Roch, or from its Situation among the Rocks. 
There is very little left more than ſome Pillars and Arches, the reſt 
having been carried off for building. What remains being inter- 
mingled with large Trees grown up among the Ruins, ſurrounded 
with white Rocks, and ſhaded with Wood, occaſions a pleafing 


Melancholy very remarkable in the Countenances and Diſcourſe of 


thoſe whoſe Curioſity leads them hither. At Lauzhton, a Village 
in this Neighbourhood, the T'ower and Spire of the Church is a 
Maſterpiece of Gothick ArchitzQture. It ſtands on a high Hill, and 
is ſo conſpicuous, that even at fifty or ſixty Miles Diſtance it may 
be diſcerned by the naked Eye. How long it will be viſible much 
nearer, is uncertain, it being in a very ruinous Condition. 
About five Miles to the Southward of Doncaſter, is Coningsborough- 
Caſile, by the Britons called Caer-conan, famous for the Victory 
gained here by Aurelius Ambroſius over Hengiſt, General of the 
Saxons, whoſe Head was immediately ſtruck off in Retaliation for 
his having embrued his Hands in the Blood of the Britiſb Nobility 
treacherouily murdered by the Saxon on Salisbury Plain. At 
a little Diſtance from hence, on the River Dua, ſtands an old Ro- 
man Fortification, now called 7Temple-brou2h. The River has waſhed 
away the North Eaſt Corner of it. Pontefract (vulgarly Pome 


fret) famous for its Caftle in which ſo much noble Blood has 
been ſhed. In the late Civil Wars it was remarkable for being 
maintained by a handful of brave Men for the King. Among 
their other Exploits, they ſurpriſed General Deslorongh in the mid- 
dle of his Garriſon at Doncaſer, and would have brought him 
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away alive, but upon his ſtruggling and calling for Help, they 

were obliged to diſpatch him, and then forced their Way through 
the Guards at one of the Gates without the Loſs of a ſingle Man. 
In the Tower of the Church are two remarkable circular Flights 
of Stairs, which have diſtin&t Entrances below, and ſeparate Land- 
ings at Top, yet both wind round the ſame Centre. From Ponte- 
fra to Doncaſter the Roman Way is viſible in ſeveral Places, though 
out of the common Road. This Way was a Branch from the 
great Via Militaris, called Hermen-flreet, which paſſed from London 
through Lincoln, where this Branch firikes out from it to the 
Weſtward, paſling through Tadcafler to York, and from thence to 
Aldby, where it again join'd Hermen-ſtreet. At Giglefwick, on 
the River Ribble in the Weſt Edgè of Yorkfire, is a remarkable 
Spring ebbing and flowing twice or thrice in an Hour. The Dif- 
ference of the Height of the Water in the Flux and Reflux is a- 
bout three Quarters. of a Yard.——Near Borough-bridge, on the 
River Ure or Ouſe, are four large Stone Pyramids, but very rough 
and unhewn. One of them has been moved out of its Place b 


Perſons who expected to find ſome Treaſure under it. There are 


various Opinions concerning them; for, to ſay nothing of the vul- 
gar Notion of the common People, who call them the Devil's Ar- 
rows, ſome think they were Britiſßb Deities erected by the antient 
Inhabitants of this Iſland according to a Cuſtom they had learnt 
from the Phaenicians ; others think they may have been placed 
here as a triumphal Monument by the Romans. Near this Town 
is Aldborough, or The old Town, once a City, but now reduced to 
a Village. It was to the Deſtruction of Aldborough, that Borough- 
bridge owes its Origin, In the Time of the Romans it was called 
1ſurium Brigantum, when it was certainly a Place of great Strength, 
for the Ruins of the Walls ſhew they were four Yards thick, built 
upon a Foundation of large Pebble-Stones about five Yards deep. 
It is generally believed that the Danes deſtroyed this City and ite 
Inhabitants with Fire and Sword. By the Soil, where the City flood, 
it appears probable that it was burnt; to ſay nothing of the half burnt 
Bones, Aſhes and the like, which are found on every fide. Few places 
has afforded a greater Variety of Antiquities, than A/dborough, where 
has been dug up abundance of Coins moſtly Braſs, and thoſe of Con- 
flantine the Great, with ſome few of Auguſtus, Claudius, and ſo down 
as low as the Antonines. Beſides, ſeveral Signets have been found, 
variouſly engraved with the Figures of Men, Birds, and Beaſts, 
In the Wall of the Veſtry is placed the Figure of Pan on rough 
Stone formerly dug up near the Church. Urns and Veſlels of 
red Earth have likewiſe been diſcovered ; they are generally 
wrought with various Figures, Knots, Flowers, &c. as alſo ſeve- 
ral Pavements near the Surface, of little Stones about a quarter of 
an Inch ſquare, ſet in the Meſaie Faſhion, with a Border of Stones 


about 
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about four times bigger than . thoſe which compoſe the Body of 
the Work. About five Miles to the Weſt of Rippon, is a 
modern Curioſity, the famous Park called Studley, belonging to 
Mr. Aiſſabie, where Nature and Art have mutually eonſpir- 
ed to render this Spot one of the moſt delightful Places England 
can ſhow. At Aale, above five Miles to the North Eaſt of Otley 
are the Remains of a Roman Town known by the Name of 
Burgo-dunum, at leaſt here was ſuch a Town in the time that 
Doomſday Book was compiled. A Roman Camp jutt by it, ſtill 
very diſcernible, ſhows that here was a Station. Several Inſerip- 
tions, and the Head of a Statue have been dug up here. //ely, 
which Prolbmy calls Olicana (from whence the preſent Name is pro- 
bably derived) muſt have been a Place of great Antiquity, if we 
may form any Conjecture from the Diſcovery of the antient Re- 
mains which have been found here. There are lying in the Church- 
Yard engraved Pillars of Roman Workmanſhip, which ſhow that 
it was a Town in the time of that People. But an Inſcription dug 
up in this Place ſeems to carry the Antiquity much higher ; for 
it informs us that Yirius Lupus, Proprætor of Britain, and Legate 
to the Emperors Severus and Antoninus, his appointed Succeſſor, 
rebuilt ſomething fo conſiderable as to deſerve that publick Record. 
Here has been likewiſe found an Altar dedicated to the Goddeſs or 
River Verbeia (from whence Wherfe perhaps takes its Name) by 
Clodius Fronto Prefect of the ſecond Cohort of the Lingones, who in all 
Probability were quartered here. VWortiey, remarkable for a Vein 
of fine Earth, not only fit for Tobacco-pipes, but even a coarſe 
fort of China-Ware, of which an Experiment has been already 
made. The Inhabitants call the Place Workly, which they will 
have to be its Name to expreſs their own Induſtry. The Notion 
may be of uſe to keep up ſuch a Diſpoſition among them.—Tad- 
caſler, ſituated on the River Wherfe, aſſerted by ſome to have been 
the Dalcaria of Antoninus, ſo called from the Lime-ſtones found 
Here. The Platform of an old Caſtle, and a Trench ſurrounding 
the Town, may ſtill be traced. Variety of Roman Coins have 
been dug up in this Place, and near it a Conſular Way has been 
diſcovered. Others have placed the Calcaria of Antoninus at Neau- 
ton- me, where ſeveral Roman Coins, particularly thoſe of Con- 
ſlantius, Helena and Conftantine, and ſeveral other Antiquities have 
been found. Huddle/ione, a little to the North Eaſt of Sher- 
torn, famous for an excelleyt Quarry which eaſily yields to the 
Pickax, whilſt under Ground, but the Stone being expoſed for 
ſome time to the Air, receives a {ufficient Degree of Hardneſs 
for building. King Henry the VIIth's Chapel at Weftminſter was 
built with this Stone. Haſiewod likewiſe affords exceeding 
fine Quarries, from whence the Stone for building Vor Minſter 
was given by the Generoſity of the antient Family of Yawaſor. 


This 
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This part of the Country, for ten or twelve Miles round this Place, 
was judged by Doctor Cuthbert Tonſſal, Biſhop of Durham, to 
be as rich a Spot as any to be met with in all Europe, which Ob- 
ſervation he made to King Henry VIII. when in his Progreſs 
through Nork/bire. There were then contained in it no Jeſs than 
one hundred and fixty-five Manor-houſes belonging to the Nobility 
and Gentry of the beſt Faſhion, two hundred and ſeyenty-five 
Woods, thirty-two Parks, and ſeven Rivers, all ſtock'd with 
the greateſt Plenty of Fiſh and Fowl.——Tow#r in this Neigh- 
bourhood, famous or rather infamous for having been drenched 
with the Blood of thirty-five thouſand Eng, who here fell in an 


obſtinate Fight between the Houſes of York and Lancaſier, on 


Palm-Sunday in the Year 1461, in which the former carried the 


Victory. No leſs than one hundred thouſand Men were engaged, 
of which the greater Number being on the Lancaſtrian Side, oc- 


caſioned the Loſs of the Battle by falling into Confuſion.— In 
the Lordſhip of Clifton, not far from Halifax, a Labourer diſco- 
vered a ſmall Urn full of Coins ; this occaſioned a farther Search, 
by which about two Gallons more were found of Copper Coins, 


which go no higher than the Emperor Gallienus. Among the reſt 


there were ſome of the Emperor 2uinti//us, who reigned but ſe- 
venteen Days. Near Kirkley, about fix Miles to the South Eaſt 
of Halifax, the famous Robin Hood lies buried. His Monument re- 
mains {till ; the Inſcription was as follows, according to Dr. Gale, 
formerly Dean of York. 


Here undernead dis laid Stean 
Lai: Robert Earl of Huntingtun $ 
Nea areir wer az hie ſa geud, 
An pipl kauld im Robin Heud, 
Sick utlaws hi an is Men 
Vil England niver ſi agen. 

Obiit 24 Kal. Decembris, 1247, 


At Thorpe on the Hill, about five Miles to the Weſt of Vale. 
field, in the Year 1697 were found ſeveral Moulds of Clay for 
counterfeiting the Roman Coin. They are all of thoſe Emperors 
whoſe Monies are known to have been moſt adulterated.— In the 
Neighbourhood of Joule, a little Village near the Place where the 
River Dun joins the Humber, are frequently found large Trees in 
the boggy Ground. The Grain of them is like that of Fir, and 
when burnt they have the fame reſinous Smell. Sometimes they 
afford Timber large enough for building, in which they are very 
ſerviceable, being thought more durable than Oak. Acklam, 
about twelve Miles Eaſt from York, famous for the Solemnization 
of the Emperor Severus's Funeral. He died at Ji, from whence 


Q his 
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his Body was brought hither to be conſumed by Fire, and his Aſhes 
were carried to Rome encloſed in a rich Urn. The Army cele- 
brated his Obſequies with the uſual Games, as Races, &c,— 
Near the Sea Coaſt between Brid/ingten and Fordlingham, after 
great Rains, are ſeen thoſe Water Spouts called Vipſies (or Gipfies 
by the Country People) which are thought to foretell a Famine or 
ſome publick Calamity. But they may be accounted for very na- 
turally in the following Manner: The Rain Water being received and 
collected in the large Caverns of the Hills, is emitted again at ſome 
{mall Vent below, which not letting the Water off as faſt as it ga- 
thers above, it is forced up into Spouts by the impending Weight 
within. As to Famine, or at leaſt a Scarcity, it may well be ex- 
pected after an exceſſive wet Spring and Summer, which here in 
Ergland is much more pernicious to the Corn, than very dry 
Weather; and from hence in all Probability the Prognoſtication 
abovementioned has been drawn. At the Foot of the Woulds 
near Bugthorp are frequently found the Aroites, or Star Stones. 
'They are like a dark ſmooth Flint, but not ſo hard ; they make 
an exceeding ſtrong Lime when calcined. Scarborough, well 
known and frequented by reaſon of its celebrated Spaw, which 
operates both by Stool and Urine, like the Waters of Pyrmont in 
Germany, and thoſe of Cheltenham in Glouceſterſhire, In the Year 


1737, a very remarkable Phænomenon happened here, which had 


like to have demoliſhed the Spawv Wells. A part of the Cliff above 
the Wells, containing near an Acre of Paſture Land, was by a 


Rent of two hundred and twenty four Yards in Length, and thirty-- 


fix in Breadth, parted from the Continent and ſinking by Degrces 
for ſeveral Hours, at laſt ſettled about ſeventeen Yards perpendicu- 
lar below its former Situation. By the Preſſure of ſuch an immenſe 
Weight, computed at no leſs than five hundred and fixty-one thou- 
ſand three hundred and fixty Tons, the Earth and Sand beyond it 
towards the Sea, where the Wells were, roſe- for about a hundred 
Yards in Length, near twenty Foot above its Level. The Spaw 
Wells Building roſe with the reſt, but the Water entirely failed. 
However, upon a diligent Search the Spawv was again diſcover'd, 
and upon Trial ſeemed ratker to ſurpaſs in Virtue what it had been 
before this Accident happened. ——Northallerton, famous for the 
great Battle fought between the Erg/ih and Scots, called the Batthe 
of the Standard, wherein the latter were defeated with the Loſs 
of nine or ten thouſand Men. It was fought in the Reign of 
K. Stephen, in theYear 1138.—At Huntcliſf on the North Eaſt Coaſt 
are ſeveral Rocks, which are viſible at low Water. Upon theſe 
Rocks in warm Weather the Seals ſl:ep in great Numbers, baſking 
in the Sun; but have always a Centinel upon Duty, who at the 
Approach of any Danger awakes the reſt by plunging into the 
Sea, upon which they all diſappear, —Ctarick-Bridee, mn - 
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{mall Village, was once a City of conſiderable Note, called Catu- 
ractonium and Cataracton by the Reman Authors, and Cataracta by 
Bede. Some have derived the Name from a Cataract or Water- 
fall in the River Swale. By the Ruins found in the adjacent Fields, 
it is manifeſt that the old City was of a large Extent, and ſtrongly 
fortified. On the Eaſt Side near the River, is a high Mount ſecur- 
ed by four leſſer Works; and upon the Banks of the River the 
Foundations of very ſtrong Walls are ftill diſcernible. Ia the 
Reign of King Charles I. a large Pot was found containing twenty- 
four Gallons, almoſt full of Copper Coins, among which were 
ſome of Silver. And in 1703 a Vault was diſcover'd about an 
hundred Paces below the Bridge, which contained one large Urn 
in the Middle, with two leſſer on each Side of it. Here likewiſe 
have been found ſeveral Inſcriptions, Altars, and a Gold Coin of 
the Emperor Nero. Upon the River Ure, near the Weſt Edge 
of the County, we meet with Baintbrig, ſo called from the Baint 
which here falls into the Ure. Here is a Roman Fortification 
containing about five Acres, on the Eaſt Side of which are the 
Ruins of Houſes, where many antique Curioſities have been found, 
particularly an Inſcription in Honour of the Emperor Pertinax, as 
alſo a Statue of the Emperor Commodus with Hercules's Club and 
Lion's Skin. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Robert Montgomery, by Birth a Scotchman, 
lived many Years at Skipton in Craven, and at the Age of an hundred 
and twenty ſix went about to beg his Bread. Mary Alliſon of Thorlby 
in this Neighbourhood, ſpuna Web of Linen Cloth when a hun- 
dred and fix Years old, and lived to be one hundred and eight. 
In the Year 1664 two Perſons, Father and Son, were ſummoned 
from Dent, a ſmall Village in Craven, to be Witneſſes in a Trial 
at York Aſſizes, the Son being above an hundred Years old, and the 
Father turned of an hundred and thirty-nine. Sir Gerwaſẽ 
Clifton, of Alwoodley (or Allinghy ) near Leeds, famous for ſurpaſſing 
even King Henry VIII. in number of Wives; he had no leſs than 
ſeven, which he thus diſtinguiſhed: The firſt three were Honourable, 
the three next Worſhipful, and the laſt Well-beloved. King 
Henry I. was born at Selby on the River Ozſe, about fourteen Miles 
South of York.——Dr. Fohn Tillotſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Halifax. Sir Henry Sawil, Warden of Merton- 
College in Oxford, and Provoſt of Eaton, was born in the ſame 
Town. Sir Martin Forbiſper, famous for his Diſcoveries and 
gallant Behaviour at Sea. His Bravery againſt the Spanicb Ar- 
mada, was rewarded with Knighthood : After which he defended 
the Haven at Breft in France, with ten Ships againſt treble that 
Number of Span; Men of War, but received a Wound in his 
Side, which by the Surgeon's Neglect proved mortal. Jahn 
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Fißser, Biſhop of Rocheſter, beheaded by King Henry VIII. for re- 
fuſing to acknowledge him ſupreme Head of the Church, was 
born at Bewerley.——Sir John Lawſon, born of mean. Parents 
at King on upon Hull, being bred ta the Sea, became an 
Admiral, ard fignal:zed himſelf in the Dutch Wars, both under 
Cromavel and King Charles II. He aſſiſted in reſtoring the King, 
nd after that obliged the A/zerines to make Peace with the 
En liſb upon better Terms than it was uſual for them to agree 
to with Chriſtians. He died by a Wound received in the Dutch 
War in1665. Andrew Marwel, famous for his Wit and Sarcaſti- 
cal Writings, was born at the ſame Place. He aſſiſted Milton as 
Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromavel. Dr. Brian Walton, the 
learned and indefatigable Author of the Bib/ia Polypotta, was born 
in that Part of Yor ifire called Cleweland. Edmund Sheffield the 
firſt Earl of Mulzrave, created ſuch by King Charles I. which 
Honour, with ſeveral others previous to it under Queen E/izabeth 
and Kirg James I. he received as a Reward for his good Service 
againſt the Spaniſh Invaſion in the Year 1588. —fenry T enkins, 
who lived to the Age of one hundred and ſeventy, was born in 
the North Riding of Yorki/bire. Two Years before his Death, 
which happened in 1670, he was able to bind Sheaves after the 
Reapers. As there was no Regiſters old enough to evidence the 
Time of his Birth, it was gather'd from the following Circum- 
ſtance : Being aſked whether he remembered the Battle of Fhadden 
(which he called Plowaden) he anſwered in the Affirmative, and 
gave as good an Account of it as could be expected, conſider- 
ing he was then as he ſaid only twelve Years of Age. This 
Battle was fought 1513. Beſides this, there were in his Neigh- 
bourhood ſeveral Perſons about one hundred Years old, who all 
agrecd, that from their earlieſt Remembrance Harry Fenkins was 
looked upon as an old Man. In the laſt Century of his Life, 
he followed the Employment of a Fiſherman, and when one hun- 
dred and fifty-ſeven Years of Age, he went to Vork Aſſizes, where 
his Evidence was allowed of in an Affair of one hundred and forty 
Years ſtanding. His Sight and Hearing continued to the laſt. 
——-Sir Jon Gower, of the antient Family of that Name of 
Sittenbam near Tort, where we find it at the Conqueſt. Sir Fobn 
began with Rudying the Law, but ſoon advanced into moſt Branch- 
es of polite Literature. He joined with Geoffrey Chaucer in beau- 
titying and enriching the FEng/z Language, which before their 
Jime was ſo very barren, that few or no Books were wrote in it, 
ihe Learned being obliged to expreſs themſelves in Latin or French, 
— 7 Lomas Lord Fairfax, who commanded the Parliament Forces 
after the Earl of Ehex, againſt K. Charles I. was born at Denton 
near Leeds. Dr. S4arp, Archbiſhop: of York, and Sir Samuel 


Garth, Author of the Diſpenſarr, were both born in this County. 
| Various 
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Farious Particulars.) Yorkfire ſends thirty Members to Parlia- 
ment, vis. two Knights for the Shire, and two Burgeſſes for each 
of the following Boroughs: Nord, Kinzflon upon Hull, Knarciborouph, 
Scarborough, Rippon, Richmond, Heydon, Boroughbridze, Malton, Thirſf, 
Aldborough, Beverley, Northall:rton, and Pontefract. It lies in 
the Dioceſe of York, (except Richmondſbire, in the North Riding, 
which belongs to the Dioceſe of Cheer) and in the Northern Di- 
ſtrict. There are in it 242 Vicarages, 563 Pariſhes, and abuut 
2,330 Villages. It is divided into twenty-three Wapontates, con- 
taining near 106,150 Houſes, and about 530,750 Inhabitants. 
The Area of this large County is computed to contain 3,779,000 
Acres. | 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Bedal on the 24th 


of June; at Beverley on Wedneſday in Eaſter- Meet, all Rogation- 


Week, on the zoth of April, the 4th of May, the 24th of June, 
and 25th of October; at Bradford on Whitſon Monday, and the 29th 
of November ;z at Bridlington on the 7th of November, at Doncaſter on 
the 25th of ub, and the 10th of Auguſt; at Gi/borough on the 15th 
of Auguſl; at Halifax on the 24th of June; at Heluſſey on the 21K of 
September; at King /lon upon Hull on the 22d and 25th of July, and 
the 2iſt and 29th of September; at Malton on the ad Monday afte 
Eater, and the 29th of September ; at Midalebam on N hitſin Mon- 
day; at Northallerton on every Wedneſday from Chriſimas till June, 
the 25th of January, and 24th of Auguſt; at Pontef ad on Paln- 
Sunday, and Trinity-Eve ; at Richmond in Rogaticn Meet, and on 
the 7th of July; at Nippon on Aſcenſian-Day, on the 1f of May, 
and the 14th of September; at Rotberam on Good Friday; at Scar- 
borough on Holy Thurſday ; at Sherborn on the 10th of Augyft ; at 
Skipton on the Saturday in Eafter-Week, Whitfon Eve, Trinity Eve, 
and on the 11th of November; at Snath on the Sth of Septemier; 
at Thirſte on the 18th of Ocloler; at Wakefield on the Tueſday be- 
fore Paln-Sunday, on the 24th of June, the 1oth and 15th of 
Auguſt ; at V. etherby on the 25th of Fuly; at Yarum on 7 en ſian- 
Day, and on the 8th and gth of Ofober ; at York on the 12th of 
May, the 2gth of June, the iſt and icth of Auguſt, and the 18th 
of October. 
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ANGLESE A 


H IS Ifland and County, known to the Romans 

| by the Name of Mona, was called by the Bri- 

BY tors the Land of Mon, as alſo Yais Doacylh, 

that is, the ſhady 1//and, to expreſs the large 

$00 Foreſts which grew in it. The firſt Attempt 

made here by the Romans to bring it under Subjection, was in the 
Reign of the Emperor Nero, when Suetonius Paulinus the Roman 
General invaded it; but being obliged to return to the Eaſtern 
Parts, where the Iceni had taken Arms, he left 7 ulius Agricola to 
command in Angleſea, which by him was added to the Roman 
Conqueſts after a furious Battle with the Britons, whoſe uſual 
Bravery was particularly animated by the Preſence of their Wives 
and Daughters calling upon them to maintain their antient Liber- 
ties againſt the Tyranny of their Invaders. Some have aſſerted, 
that after the Romans withdrew from Britain, this Iſland was in- 
habited by the 7ri4, and alledge for their Opinion the ſeveral 
Places which have 1r:4 Appellations. What Truth there is in 
this Account is very uncertain, there being no Hiſtory that men- 
tions the coming of the 77;/6; but on the other fide, the Argu- 
ment drawn from the Denomination of Places, muſt be allowed to 
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Angleſea. 


© ury ſome Probability along with it. In the Reign of the Saxon 

King Ethelred, it was plunder'd by his Navy; and after the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, we find the Earls of Chefler and Shrewſbury, who 
commanded on the Engliſb Frontiers againſt the Veiſb, laying this 
Iſland waſte. They built the Caſtle of Aber Lbienaaug to keep the 
Inhabitants in awe, but were themſelves defeated by the Norawe- 


£ian General Magnus, who having ſlain the Earl of Cheſter, plun- 


der'd the wretched Inhabitants of what little the Normans had left 
them. After this the Crown of Eng/and made ſeveral Attempts 
towards ſubduing it, which was at laſt compleated in the Reign 
of Edward 1. when it firſt received the Denomination of Angleſea, 
or the Engliſb Iſland. 


Situotion.] It is ſurrounded on the North, Eaſt, and Weſt ſides 
by the Iriſß Sea; on the South Eaſt fide it is ſeparated from Caer- 
aruon/vire by a River or Arm of the Sea, called Meneu. The 
I/eft ſide is about eighteen Miles Eaſt from Dublin in Ireland. It 
is reckoned to be about twenty three Miles in Length, fixteen in 
Preadth, and in Circumference about ſixty- ſeven. Beaumaris, 
the chief Town, is 184 Miles near North Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air in this Iſland is indifferently 
good, being reckon'd healthful, except when cover'd with the 
Fogs and Exhalations from the Iriſb Seas, which in the Autumn 
are apt to breed Agues. The Soil, tho! ſomething rough to the 
Eye, Leing ſtony, rocky, or mountainous, yet is found to be more 
fruitful than its Aſpe& promiſes. For here are Corn, Cattle, 
Fleſh, Fiſh, and Fowl in ſuch abundance, that the Welch call it 
in their Language the Mother or Nurſe of ales, Here are alſo 
Plenty of good Mill-ſtones and Grind-ſtones. 


R:wers.) The principal Rivers are the Brant, the 4low, and 
the Keweny. The Brant riſes near Llanredewel, on the Eaſtern 
ſide of the Iſland, and runs moſtly Southward till it falls into the 
Meneu near the South Point of the Iſland. The Abou riſes not 
far from Lanwacir Ugavradag. It forms its Courſe at firſt to the 
Northward, but ſoon turns it to the Weſt, running towards L/an- 
bab, where it makes a ſecond Angle to the Southward till it almoſt 
reaches Lianatriſent, and then winds to the Weſtward, falling at 
laſt into the Ii Sea. The Kewveny ſprings among the high 
Hills to the North of Coydana, from whence it runs Southward to 
Llangriſiolis, where it receives the Giat, and then makes for the 
Ii iſb Sea on the South Weſt ſide of the Iſland. 


Chicf Towns.) Beaumaris and Newburgh, 


Brau- 
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Beaumaris, the County Town, where all the publick Affairs of 
the Iſland are tranſacted, is ſituated on the Eaſt fide of Aug leſca. 
It was built by King Edward the Third, to ſecure his Conqueſts 
here, and for that purpoſe he began a Caſtle, but it does not ap- 

ear to have been finiſh'd by him or any body elſe. At preſent it 
is a handſome populons Town, with a good Harbour for Shipping; 
and its lying in the direct Road for Holyhead, contributes to its 
Trade by the Paſſengers who go through it in order to ſet ſail for 
Ireland, the Packet-Boat for that Kingdom being itation'd at Holy+ 
head, a little Iſland at the Weſt End of Angleſca. The Corpora- 
tion is govern'd by a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs (who are alſo 
Juſtices of the Peace) and twenty-one Burgeſies or Common Coun- 
cil-Men. The Market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays is very well 
farniſh'd with Proviſions, 

Newburgh is ſituated between Ma/htrach Harbour, form'd by the 
River Keweny and the Bay form'd by the River Brant, about four- 
teen Miles to the South Weſt from Beaumaris. Though the En- 
gliß call it Newburgh, yet the Weich Name is Rhoffir, or Rhss 
«air. It is govern'd by a Mayor, two Bailiffs, and a Recorder. 
The Market is held on Tueſdays. | 


Chief Seat.) Near Beaumaris is a Seat of the Lord Bulkley's. 


Curiefities.] Oppoſite to Llhanwair is Gaer in Carnarwon/hire, 
from whence it is ſuppos'd the Romans paſſed over the Meneu when 
they invaded Angle/ea, is the Hill called Gwydryn (a Contraction 
of Gwydhoryn, ſignifying a conſpicuous Hill famous for its two 
Summits. On one of them are {till viſible the Ruins of an antient 
Fortreſs, perhaps built here by the Romans for the Advantage of 
the Situation. On the other Summit is a very deep Pit in the 
Rock, about twenty-ſeven Feet in Circumference, filled with fine 
Sand. Not far from hence is Tre'r Druzv, or the Druids Town, 
which in all probability was the chief Reſidence of the Briti/s 
Druids belonging to the Iſland of Angleſea. Between Tre'rDruw and 
Tre'r Beirdb is a ſquare Fortification, generally believed to be the 
Roman Camp, which that People firſt formed after their Arrival 
in Angleſea. What makes this Conjecture more probable, is, the 
round Brit; Fortification over-againſt it. — A little to the Weſt- 
ward from hence we meet with twelve Stones ſet upright, ſome of 
which are twelve Feet high, and near eight in Breadth. Th 
are either a Monument of the Dyu:ds, or the Burying-place of tho 
Britons who died here fighting for their Liberties againſt the Ro- 
mans.———Aberfraw, tho' now but an inconſiderable Village, is 
remarkable for having been the Royal Seat of the Kings of North 
Wales, who likewiſe are ſometimes ſtiled Kings of Aberfraw, 
pm little to the Eaſt of Aberfraw is Lhangudwaladr, _ 

| or 
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or its Monument of Kadvan, the Sovereign of North Wales about 
the Middle of the ſixth Century. About a Mile from Holyhead 
which the Welch called Kaey-Cybi, from a Religious, Man who 
— here formerly) there is a Monument of Stones about four, five 
and fix Feet in Height. They are twenty-two in Number, but 
there is no Account of the Occaſion of their being placed here ; 
for as to the Name Lhecheu, by which they are called, it only expreſ- 
ſes the Shape of them, for it ſignifies Vat Stones. In Brodowyr 
is a remarkable Stone Monument, (or Xromlech, as they are here 
called) conſiſting of two or three Stones ſet upright, with one very 
large one laid over them. But the largeſt Kromlech in Angleſea, 
is that which is thought to be the 2 of Bronauen, 
Daughter of King Lyyr, whoſc Reign, if we may credit the Bri- 
tiſb Antiquities, was about the Time of the Prophet Elias, who 
lived near nine hundred Vears before the Coming of our Redeemer. 
In the Pariſh of Lhan Bale we meet with a Pillar, if we may 
call it ſo, which was about ten Feet in Height when ſtanding, 
and one Foot ſquare. The Inhabitants called it Maen Lhanel, 
which may poſſibly be a Corruption for Maen Lhineol, the Pillar 
being Monumental and erected in Memory of ſome Prince of that 
Name.——In the Pariſh of Lhan Elian, in Twrkelyn Hundred, is 
a Houſe which is called Maen y Druw, or Druid's Stone, ſuppoſed 
to have been ſome Druid's Monument, 


Remarkable Perſons.) Kynan ap Edwal Poel, a Native of this 
Iſland, diſputed the Sovereignity of it with Howe! Dha King of 
Wales, but loſt that and his Life in a pitched Battle about the 
Year of Chrift 945. Gruſſitb, Son to Kynan, not diſcouraged 
with his Father's ill Fortune, made a ſecond Attempt, but with 
no better Succeſs. 


Farious Particulars.) Angleſea ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Beaue 
maris. It lies in the Dioceſe of Bangor, and has ſeventy-four 
Pariſhes. It is divided into fix Hundreds, containing about 1, 840 
Houſes, and 12,040 Inhabitants. The Area of it is computed to 
be-about 200,000 Acres, 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Aberfraw on the 
Wedneſday in Trinity-Week, and 29th of September; at Beaumaris 
on Aſcenſion Day, the 8th of September, and Sth of December; at 
Landrogarn on the ad of June; at Negwburgh on the t1th of F une, 
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BRECKNOCKSHIREY. 


Name.] 12 County is ſo called by the Engliſb, from the 

| Welch Name of it, viz. Breckiniauc, which ſome 
have derived from Brechimus, a Britiſh Prince, famous for his 
four and twenty Daughters, whoſe virtuous Lives, as it is ſaid, 
gave them the Title of Saints after their Death. The 
Romans did not negle& this Country, as might have been expected, 
by reaſon of its being ſo very Mountainous. Immediately after 
the Conqueſt we find Bernard de Newmarch invading it with an 
Army conſiſting of Engliſb or Normans, againſt whom Blethen ag 
Maenyrch made a brave Defence for a conſiderable Time, but was 
at laſt overpower'd and ſlain. Bernard becoming Conqueror, al- 
lowed Gwgarn, Son to Blethen, ſome Lordſhips for his Support, 
but at the ſame Time kept fo ſtrict an Eye over him, that his 
Condition was little better than that of a Priſoner at large. 
In the Reign of King John we find William de Breos, Lord of 
Brecknock, drove out of this Country for his Diſſaffection to the 
Crown of £3ng/and, from which Time Brecknock/oire has been no 
longer governed by its own Lords. | 


Situation.) Brecknockſhire is bounded by Radnor/foire on the 
North; by Cardiganjhire and Caermartbenſbire on the Weſt ; by 
Herefordſhire and Monmouthſpire on the Eaft ; and by Glamorgan- 
fire on the South. It is thirty-five Miles in Length, thirty in 
Breadth, and about one hundred and nine in Circumference. 
Brecknock is about one hundred and twenty-four Miles almoſt Weſt 
from London, 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County, except on the 
Hills, is remarkably mild, _which is owing to the high Mountains 
ſurrounding it. — The Soil in general on the Hills is very tony, 
but as abundance of Springs iſſue from theſe Rocks, the Vallies 
which receive them are thereby rendered very fertile both in Corn 
and Graſs, The chief Commodities are Cattle, Corn, Fiſh, 
Otters Furr, beſides which they have here ſome Manufactures of 
Cloth and Stockings, 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers in Brecknock/hire are the te, the 
Wye, and the Yrwon.——The Uſe takes its Name from the 


Side of the Black Mountain on the South Weſt Edge of the Coun- 
ty, from whence it runs to the Northward till it reaches Tre-Caftle, 
after which it winds to the Eaſtward paſſing by Brecknoek, and 
leaves this County a little below Crick- Herve. The We is the 

Boundary 
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Boundary between Radnorſpire and Brecknockfhire, which it leaves 
at Hay, and then enters Hergfürdſbire.— The VVvon riſes among 
the Hills in the North Weſt Edge of this County, from whence 
it runs to the Southward toward Llangamarch, and then turns to 
the North Eaſt, falling into the he at Bealt.——Theſe and the 
ſmaller Rivulets are all well ſtored with Fiſh, but particularly the 
Uſe and the Wye, which abound with Salmon and Trout. 


Chief Seats.) Crickhowel-Cafile, and Tretowre Caſtle, on the 
Weſt Side of the County and near the River Me, belong to the 
Duke of Beaufort. 


Chief Towns.) Brecknock, Bealt, and Hay. | 

Brecknock (in the Britih Language Aberhondhy) is fituated in the 
Centre of the Country, on the Banks of the River Me. The 
Romans had here a Station, as appears from the Coins and other 
Antiquities, as alſo from a Quadrangular Camp of the ſecond 
Auguſtan Legion, which {till bears the Name of the Gaer or For- 
tification. The Caſtle was built by Bernard Newmarch, already 
mentioned, to ſecure his Conqueſts in theſe Parts; it has been for- 
merly a very ſtately Fortreſs. Ihe Town at preſent is well built, in an 
oval Form, well walled with Towers for its Defence, and has ſome 
Share in the Cloathing Trade. It is governed by two Bailiffs, 
fifteen Aldermen, two Chamberlains, two Conſtables, a 'Town- 
Clerk, &c. The Market Days are Weadne/days and Saturdays, when 
great Plenty of Proviſions are brought into the Town. 

Bealt or Buclbt, which ſome think the ſame with the Bulleum 
87lurum mentioned by Ptolemy, is very pleaſantly ſituated in a 
Woody Country on the Banks of the River Mye, on the North Side 
of Brecknock/5:re. The Inhabitants are chiefly buſied in the Stock- 
ing Manufactare. Here is a large Wooden Bridge over the Mye, 
leading into Radnor fire, which about fifty Years ſince was partly 
conſumed by Fire. The Market is very well ſupplied with Cattle on 
Mondays, and on Saturdays with Corn and all Kinds of Proviſion. 

Hay (in the Britiſb Language called Treghelli) is ſituated on the 
ſame River, in the North Eaſt Corner of the County. The Ro- 
mans took the Pains to fortity this Town with a Caſtle and Wall, 
but it felt the Fury of Civil War in K. Heery the IVth's Reign; 
for Oæven Glyn Dowrdawy, or, as he is commonly called, Over 


Gan, when he took Arms againſt that King, laid all theſe Parts 


waſte, and burnt Hay. At pretent it is an indifferent good Town, 
and well ſupplied with Proviſions on Mondays. 


Curigſities.] Two Miles to the Eaſt of Breckmeck is the famous 
Meer or Lake, between two and three Miles over, crowded, if the 
Expreſſion may be uſed, with exceeding good Fiſh, The Inha- 

bitants 
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bitants of theſe Parts aſſert, that the Quantity of Fiſh is equal to 
one Part in three of the Lake. It is known to the Exg/;/ by the 
Name of Brecknock-Meer, but the Welch call it Lhyn Sawedban, or 
the Standing Lake, where, according to them, once ſtood a conſi- 
derable City, but was ſwallowed by a Judgment for its Iniquities, 
and this Lake left in its Place. Mr. Cambden has laid hold of this 
Tradition to account for the City Loventium, mentioned by Ptolemy, 


but now entirely loſt, which 'tis ſuppoſed ſtood upon the little 


River Lheiveny, This Rivulet runs through the Lake without 
mixing with it, at leaſt it preſerves in a great Meaſure its own 
Colour. Not far from Brecknock is the Maen Moruy ny, or Maid- 
en- Stone. It is a Pillar of rough Stone about fix Feet in Height, 
two in Breadth, and half a Foot in Thickneſs. Upon it are the 
Figures of a Man and Woman, which as they are conſiderably 
higher than the reſt of the Surface of the Pillar, muſt have cott 
much Pains in carving, however rude the Workmanſhip of them 
is. The Portraitures are rather too coarſe to paſs for Roman, and 
rather too good for Brit in thoſe early Days, which has left the 
Antiquaries in the Dark concerning the Origin of the Pillar. 
In Lhan St. Fred's Pariſh, at a Place called Penire y/tythrog, is a 
Pillar of a cylindrical Form, which by what remains of Inſcription 
(to be read downwards) ſeems to have been a Monument to the 
Memory of N. Filius Victorini. But who this YViforinus was, 
or his Son, ſuppoſed to have been buried here, is altogether un- 
certain. On the Top of a Mountain in Lhan- Hammwlch Pariſh, 
is the famous Cell conſiſting of three very large Stones ſet upright 
and roof'd over by a Fourth, making a Cell or Hut about eight 
Feet in Length and four Feet in Height and Breadth. It is called 
Ty Ilbtud, or Iltud's Hermitage, and was in all Probability ſurround- 
ed by a large Circle of Stones, ſome of which ſtill remain, and 
others have been carried away in the Memory of Man. Calder 
Arthur, a high Hill in this County, is remarkable for having on 
its Top a large clear Spring, four ſquare and very deep; it has 
no Streams from it, the overflowing not being conſiderable, yet 
it has Trouts in it, which are never known to breed in ſtill Wa- 
ters, though when put in will thrive very conſiderably. 


” 


Remarkable Perſons.) The great Yortigern, when obliged to retire 
with his Britons before the victorious Saxons, took up his Reſi- 
dence among the Rocks and Mountains in the North Part of this 
County, which, barren as it was, they nobly preferred to Slavery 
in a richer Soil. Leolyne, the laſt Prince of the Britiſb Race, 
loſt his Life and Dominions in the Battle at Bluit, valiantly 
fighting in defence of his Country's Liberty, againſt Roger Strong- 
bow, General of the Eng/i/> Army in the Reign of Edward I. 
who in Deriſion of this unfortunate Prince and his Brother, was 
ſo 
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mean · ſpirited as to ſet up their Heads on Poles in the Tower of 
London, adorned with Mock - Crowns of Ivy. TH 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends two Members to Par- 


liament, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Breck- 


zock, It is in the Diocele of Landaf, and contains fixty-one Pa- 
riſhes. The Diviſion of it is into fix Hundreds, containing about 
5,900 Houſes, and 35,300 Inhabitants. 'The Area of the Coun- 
ty, is computed at 620.000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Beal? on the 16th of 
Fane; at Brecknock on the 24th of June, the 25th of Auguſt, and 
the 6th of November; at Crickhowell on the 1ſt of May; at Hay 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt, and the 29th of September. 8 0 | 


— 


CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


Name. THE antient Inhabitants of this County were the 

Dimetæ, as we find by Ptolomy, who alſo were 
extended over Pembrokeſhire and Cardiganſbire. It's true, Pliny 
has placed here the Silures, but erroneouſly, as appears from the 
Word Dimætia, which both G:/das and Ninnius employ to expreſs 
theſe three Counties, to ſay nothing of the preſent Welch Name of 


Dywved. The Engliſb Appellation of this particular County is taken 


from the Caer Virdin of the Inhabitants. 


Situation.] Carmarthenſhire is ſurrounded by Cardizanſoire on 
the North; by Brecknock/hire and Glamorganſpire on the Eaſt; by 
Pembrokeſhire on the Weſt; and by the Exgliſb or St. George s- 
Channel on the South. Its Length from North Eaſt to South 
Weſt is about thirty-five Miles, from Eaſt to Weſt in the broadeſt 
Part about twenty, and in Circumference about one hundred and 
two, Caermarthen is diſtant one hundred and fifty-ſeven Miles 
near Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is generally eſteemed whol - 
ſome, and milder than in moſt of the neighbouring Counties. 
The Soil likewiſe, as it is not ſo much incumbered with Moun- 
tains and Rocks, as other Parts of ales generally are, is 
more fruitful, producing great Plenty of Corn and Graſs, and 
feeds very good Cottle both for the Pail and Butcher in its rich 
Meadows. Beſides here is Wood, Pit-Coal, Fowl and Fiſh, eſ- 
pecially Salmon, which is remarkably good in this County. 
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Rivers.) The principal Rivers in Caer marthenſbire are the Jou, 
the Cothy, and the Tawve. The Towy riſes in Cardigan/bire, and 
enters this County at the North Eaſt Point, running South and South 
Weſt through the County by Llangadoc, Llandilovawr, and Caer- 
marthen, about eight Miles below which it falls into the Engliþ 
Channel. The Cory riſes in the North Edge of Caermarthen- 
Hire, and runs moſtly Southward till it joins the Toy, about 
five Miles above Caermarthen.——The Tave (or Terwy) ſprings in 
Cardiganſhire, but ſoon becomes the Boundary between it and 
Caermarthen/vire, whoſe North Weſt Edge it waters till joined by 
the little River Keach, after which it parts Caraiganſbire and 
Pembrokeſhire. 


Chief Towns.) Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Llangharn, Llandilouawr, 
Llangaach,' Llanelly, Llanimdxury, and Newcaſile in Emlin. 

Caermarthen, called Maridunum by Ptolomy, and Muridunum by 
Antoninus, is pleaſantly ſituated in a fertile Country on the Banks 
of the River Towy, which brings up ſmall Veſſels to it from 
the Channel. Soon after the Conqueſt, the Normans taking Poſ- 
ſeflion of this Town, and the Welch endeavouring to reſcue their 
Property from thoſe bold Invaders, Caermarthen was often in 
Danger of being entirely ruined, till Gilbert de Clare ſecured it 
with a Wall and ſtrong Caſtle placed on a hanging Rock, both of 
which are now quite gone to Decay. When Wales was erected 
into a Principality by the Crown of England, the Chancery and 
Exchequer for South Wales were fixed here. This Town was formerly 
looked upon as the Capital of Wales, for we find the antient Britons 
made it the Seat of their Parliaments, or rather Aſſemblies of their 
wiſe Men; and at this Day it is a kind of London to South Wales, whi- 
ther the Gentry chiefly reſort, invited by its pleaſant Situation, 
good Buildings, and the thriving Induſtry of its Inhabitants. Here 
is a convenient Kay for lading and unlading of Goods, and a fair 
Stone Bridge over the River ; but the Inhabitants ſuffer from the 
Sands thrown up by the Sea in the Mouth of the Harbour; other- 
wiſe, as Ships of a confiderable Burthen might enter, the Trade and 
Commerce of Caermarthen would receive a conſiderable Increaſe. 
The Town is well built, populous, and daily encreafing. It is a 
Corporation and County, and as ſuch governed by a Mayor, two 
Sheriffs, who are choſen out of the ſixteen Aldermen, a Recor- 
der, &c. On ſolemn Days they appear in their Scarlet Gowns, 
with the Sword, Cap of Maintenance, and two Maces. The 
Market, which abounds with all forts of Proviſions, is held on Wed. 
neſdays and Saturdays. "= 
Chief 
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Chief Seats.) Emlyn Caſile, on the North Weſt Edge of the 
County, belongs to the Duke of Bo/tor. As does alſo Golden 
Grove, ten Miles North Eaſt from Caermarthen. Aberguilly, a 
Seat of the Biſhop of St. Davids. Edingsford, the Seat of Sir 
Nicholas Williams. Newton, the Seat of Sir John Proſe, — 
Aberglaſney, the Seat of Sir 7ohn Rudd. 


Curioſities] In the Pariſh of Lhan ym dayfy, ſituated on the 
River Towy, in the Eaſt North Eaſt Edge of this County, ſeve- 
ral Marks of the Romans having ſettled there are often diſcovered. 
From the Church to Lhan Prax is a Roman Cauſeway of Gravel 
and ſmall Pebbles._— On the ſame River is placed Dynewor-Caſtle, 
once the Royal Seat of the Princes of South Wales. In the Pa- 
Tiſh of Lhan Newydh (or New-Church) ſtands a Stone Pillar about 
ſix Feet in Height, and about four or five in Breadth. The In- 
ſcription, which runs from. the Lett to the Right, and not down- 
wards as they commonly, do in theſe Parts, tells us, that it is the 
Bury ing place of Severinus the Son of Severus. But though the 
Names be Noman, the Workmanſhip is not; ſo that probably they 
might be a Family which ſettled here when the Romans were 
called out of Britain. In Lhan Boyay Pariſh, not far from 
New Church, is a Barrow or Monument, called by ſome Gwal 
y vilaſt, and by others Bawrdb Arthur. It conſiſts of four 
Pillars near a Yard in Height, ſupporting a Stone about three 


Yards in Diameter and one in Thickneſs. Bur notwithſtand- - 


ing its Name of Baurab Arthur, we cannot diſcover that it 
has any Relation to the Britiſß Prince of that Name. Pron- 
yſcarven, in the ſame Pariſh, is remarkable for the Diſcovery 
made here in the Vear 1692 by two Boys, of a great Quantity of 
Silver Roman Coins of very antient Date, the lateſt not deſcend- 
ing lower than the fifteenth Conſulſhip of the Emperor Domitian, 


which anſwers to the ninety-firſt Year of our Lord. They were 


about two hundred in Number, and were contained in two leaden 
Boxes even with the Surface of the Ground. It was in the En- 
trance of the Gaer, or great Roman Camp, that this Treaſure was 
ſound. ——On the Eaſt fide of this Camp, are the Ruins of Ca/el. 
Karreg, built on a ſteep craggy Rock. Here, as many think, 
the. Romans dug for Copper ; the large Caverns under the Rock 
being the Mines which they wrought. Near this Place is a 
Spring which has a conſtant Flux and Reflux. As alſo a Stone 
Monument lying on the Ground, which mentions one Paulinus, 
much commended for his Love of Equity, and Affection for his 
Country.,——On the Weſtern Edge of the County is Xilmaen 
[ hayyd, where about one hundred and forty Years ſince was found 
an Earthen Veſſel, in which were a conſiderable Number of Roman 

Coins 
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Coins, of that Silver which in the Reign of Cmmodus began to 
be debaſed. On a Mountain in this Neighbourhood is a circu- 
lar Stone Monument, reſembling that of Rollt rich in Oxfordſhire, 
called Meineu Gwyr (though the common People name it Bawrdb 
Arthur, as it is uſual with them to attribute every ſtrange Piece of 
Antiquity to that Prince) which the Exgliſ Hiſtorians aſſert to 
have been a Work of the Danes. The Circle, about threeſcore 
Yards in Circumference, conſiſts of rough Stones of different Sizes, 
and placed at unequal Diſtances.— In the Pariſh of Trelcch, on 
the ſame fide of the County, is a remarkable Barrow or Monu- 
ment, about eighteen Feet in Height and ſixty Paces in Circumfe- 
rence. It is a Heap of Stones, on the 'T'op of which is a flat Stone 
of an oval Form, being three Yards long and near two broad, 
which covers a kind of Stone Cheſt, conſiſting of ſix Stones more, 
It is ſuppoſed to have been the Burying-place of ſome Brit 
Prince of great Antiquity, but his Bones have been removed long 
ſince ; for though ſome Bones were found in it, upon Examination 
they proved to be ſuch as Foxes and other Vermin have in theit 
Holes. It is called Aygg y dyrn, or King's Barrow. 


Remariable Perſons.) Merlin, commonly called the Pritih In- 
chanter, though perhaps his extenſive Learning for the Age he lived 
in, might make him paſs for a Conjurer. He was born at Caer- 
2arthen, and flouriſhed toward the latter End of the fifth Century. 
Sir Richard Williams (who changed his Name to Cromæuel, 
on Account of his Mother's being Siſter to Thomas Cromwel Earl 
of E/ex ) was great Grandfather to the Protector Oliver Cromwel, 
Sir Richard was Grandion to William ap Morgan of Lhan Newyah, 
or New-Church. 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, vi. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Caermar- 
then. It lies in the Dioceſe of St. Davids, and contains eighty- 
ſeven Pariſhes. Its Diviſion is into fix Hundreds, in which are a- 
bout 5,350 Houſes, and near 17,000 Inhabitants, The Area of 
it is computed to contain about 500,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following : At Caermarthen on the 
28th of September, and the zd of Nowember ; at Kyazvelly on the 
22d of July ; at Kinwikzar on the 11th of June; at Lanelly on 
the zoth of September; at Llandilovawr on the 11th of June; at 
£langadeck on the 25th of March. | 
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Name.] HIS County is called by the Welch in their Language 
| Sir Gaernarwon; but before Wales was divided into 

Counties, it was by the Engl;i/b named Snowwden-Forefl, Its firſt 
Inhabitants were the Ordowices, who poſſeſſed this and the ſeveral 
Counties of Flint, Lenbigh, Montgomery, and Merioneth, 


Situation.] Caernarvonſpire lies in the Form of a Wedge, ftretch- 
Ing from the North Eaſt to a Point in the 7-54 Sea on the South 
Weſt. It is bounded on the North by the 7-1/4 Sea; on the Eaſt 
and South Eaſt by Denbigihſbire and Merionethfhire ; and on the 
Weſt and South Weſt by Angleſea and the Iriſb Sea. Its Length 
is about forty Miles, its Breadth twenty, and the Circumference 
near one hundred. Caernarwon is about one hundred and four- 
ſcore Miles near North Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is cold and piercing, which 
may be attributed not only to the great Number of Lakes, with 
which this County abounds, but alſo to the Snow, which on 
many of the Mountains lies for nine or ten Months out of the 
twelve. Some indeed have aſſerted that it continues from one 
Year to another, but this can only be true, if ever, of ſome par- 
ticular hollow Part of a Hill which the Sun never reaches, and 
where perhaps, in a very cold Summer, Snow has fallen from time 


to time, which in the Vallies was only Showers of Rain. The Soil 


is particularly ſtony, and the Surface riſes in vaſt Mountains one 
above another, from whence this County has been not improper- 


ly called the Erg/; Alps. Nevertheleſs, between the Hills are 


frequently found pleaſant fruitful Vallies, whoſe Beauties are much. 
heighten'd by the dreary Waſtes with which they are encompaſs'd. 
The principal Commodities are Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Wood, 
with plenty of Fiſh both from their Lakes and Rivers, as well as 
from the Sea Coaſts, 


Rivers.) The principal River is the Canzwye, which parts Caer- 
rarvonſhire from Denbighſhire. This River riſes from a Lake where 
the three Counties of Caernarwon/bire, Denbighſhire, and Merio- 
weth/pire join. Its Courſe is moſtly Northward till it falls into 
the Iriſb Sea at Aberconway.—— Beſides the Conwye, here are many 
other ſmaller Rivers and Lakes diſperſed in various Parts of the 
County, {ome of which we ſhall have Occaſion to mention here- 
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7 5 oo Towns.) Bangor, Caernarvon, Aberconway, Newin, and 
Pullheiy. 
e formerly ſo conſiderable as to be ſtiled Bangor wary, 
or Bangor the Great, 1s fituated on the Frith, or Arm of the Sea, 
between this County and the Iſland of Angleſea, where from the 
North it begins to grow narrower. The Cathedral, which by 
ſome is thought to be the moſt antient Church in all Britain (hay- 
ing according to them been built in the Year 516) makes at preſent 
but an indifferent Appearance. It was ruined by Over Glendour, in 
thoſe Ravages he committed to puniſh all the Towns which ac- 
knowledged Allegiance to the Crown of England. In King 
Henry the VIIth's Reign it was in ſome Manner repaired by 
Biſhop Dean. At preient the City is indifferently well peopled, 
and is governed by the Biſhop's Steward, who holds the Courts. 
The principal Buildings beſides the Cathedral, are the Biſhop's 
Palace and the Free-School. The Market is held on Wedneſday. 
Caernarwon, built by King Edward I. to ſecure a Paſſage into 
the Iſle of Angle/ea, is ſituated on the ſame Frith with Bangor, at 
the South Welt End about ſeven Miles from it. Here was born 
King Edward II. the firſt Eugliſs Prince of Wales, which was con- 
trived defignedly by his Father to pleaſe the Welch, who were wil- 
ling to ſubmit to a Prince born among them. Here was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed the Chancery and Exchequer for North Wales. The 
Town, though ſmall, is neat and well built; to which may be 
added the particular Courteſy and 'obliging Behaviour of the In» 
habitants to Strangers. It is a Place of Strength by Nature, being 
encompaſſed on all Sides, except the Eaſt, by two Rivers and the 
Sea. King Edwarddid not think this ſufficient, and therefore add- 
ed a ſtrong Caſtle for its greater Security. The Conſtable of this 
Caſtle is always Mayor of the Town by his Patent, beſides whom 
there is an Alderman, two Bailiffs, a Town, Clerk, Cc. Its Mar- 
ket is well ſupplied with Corn and other Proviſions. 


Madrin, 


Chief Seats.) Bodwyan, the Seat of Sir Thomas Wynn. 
the Seat of Villiam Bodvell, Eſq; 


Curioſities.) Klagauyn Karnedh yr Wydhva, eſteemed to be the 
higheſt Rock in all the Britiſb Dominions; which may well 
be true, as this Rock is the Summit of a Cluſter of Mountains 
heaped one upon another. In Ihan y Kaus Lake, near Lhan 
Beris, a kind of Trouts have been taken, which are ſaid to be 
Monocular, or One-ey'd. Here is likewiſe a Fiſh called a Torgoch, 
nearly reſembling the Char.—— Nevin, a Market-Town on the 
Weſtern Shore of this County, famous for the Triumphal 'Tour- 


naments celebrated here by the Engliſb Nobility in the Reign of 
R 2 King 
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King Edward I. when the Principality of Wales was brought under 
Subjection to the Crown of England. Near thè Mouth of the 
River Seiont ſtood formerly the Segontium of Antoninus, the Ruins 
of whoſe Walls were viſible in the Beginning of the ſeventeenth 
Century.— In the Year 1283, the Body of an eminent Perſon 
among the Romans was diſcovered here, and thought by ſome to 
have been the Body of Conſlantius, Father to Conflantine. But 
whoſoever it was, King Edward I. who was then building his 
Town of Caernarwvon,commanded it to be re-interr'd in the Church. 
In the River Conway are found black Muſcles, which breed as 
large and clear Pearl as any Part of Europe. The Country People call 
them Kregin-Diliav, or Deluge Shells, imagining they were brought 
hither at firſt by the Deluge. Upon this River, about five Miles 
from the Sea, ſtood the old Conmuium, mentioned by Antoninus. 
There is now a ſmall Village called Caer Hen, upon the ſame Spot. 
———Aberconway, which iprung from the Ruins of Conowium, is 
ſituated on the Mouth of the River. Here is a remarkable Epi- 
taph worth our Notice. The Purport of it is as follows: Here 
lieth the Body of Nicholas Hookes, gf Conwey, Gent. who was the 
ene and fortieth Child of his Father William Hookes ,E/q; by Alice 
his Wife, and the Father of ſeven and twenty Children: He died the 
twentieth Day of March, 1637. In the utmoſt Northern Point 
of this County, a large Promontory runs into the Sea, on which 
ſtood the antient City of Diganwy, conſumed by Lightning many 
Ages ſince. It is generally believed that this was the Di&um of 
the Romans, fo called from the Nerwii Dictenſes being ſtationed. 
here. In this Neighbourhood were diſcovered ſeveral Braſs Wea- 
pons, as Axes, Swords, &c. ſuppoſed to be ſuch as the Pritons 
uſed before they employed Iron.— On the Top of Penmaen 
Mawr, a Mountain on the Sea Shore, about five Miles to the 
South Weſt of Aberconway, is a Hill, called Braich y Dhinas, fo 
very high and ſteep as to render it in a manner impregnable by 
Nature. Yet immenſe Labour has been beſtow'd to make it 
equally ſtrong by Art. For here are ſtill viſible the Ruins of three 
Walls, one within another, generally fix or ſeven Feet in Thick- 
neſs, ſtrengthened with near a hundred Towers. When or by whom 
theſe great Works were raiſed, is very uncertain.——About a 
Mile from hence, on the plain Mountain, are the Remains of a 
Britiſh Temple, conſiſting of an Entrenchment near fourſcore Yards 
in Circumference, on the Outſide of which are ſeveral rough 
Stone Pillars, ſome whereof are ſtill ſtanding, about five or fix 
Feet in Height, and the whole ſurrounded with a Stone Wall, — 
Near this are ſeveral Monuments conſiſting of vaſt Heaps of Stones, 
under which lie buried the Britons who nobly loſt their Lives in 
the Defence of their Country againſt the Romans in a pitched Bat- 
tle, wherein the latter were worſted and routed, 
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Remarkable Perſons.) Anarawd, the brave Prince of North Wales, 
who fought and defeated Eadred, Duke of Mercia, by which Vic- 
tory he reſcued his Country from the Oppreſſion of the Saxon 
Yoke. Gruffyth ap Kynan, Prince of this Country, for the Free- 
dom of which he encountered the Exgliſb many times with vari- 
ous Succeſs, till at laſt he was forced to make a Compoſition with 


them, by which he ſecured part of his Dominions to himſelf and his 


Family..——Dr. 7obn Williams, Archbiſhop of York, who in the 
late Civil Wars frſt ſided with the King, and afterwards with the 
Parliament, by which Conduct he incurred the Cenſure of both 
Parties, was born at Aberconway. | 


Various Particulars.) This County ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment. viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Caer- 
naruon.— It lies in the Dioceſe of Bangor, and conſiſts of ſixty- 
eight Pariſhes, Its Diviſion is into ten Hundreds, containing about 
2,769 Houſes, and upwards of 16,000 Inhabitants. The Area of 
the County is computed at 390,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs in Caernarwon/hrre are theſe following: At 
Aberconwey on the 24th of Auguſt, the 29th of September, and the 
28th of October; at Bangor on the 23d of Nowember ; at Caer- 
narvon on the 23d of Fuly. | 


WP" * _- 


CARDIGANS HIRE. 


Name.] T HIS County was originally inhabited, as we have 
mentioned, by the Dimætæ, and by the Roman Wri-. 

called Ceretica; which Name ſome have derived from Cara- 
tacus, Sovereign of this Country. But as we find by Tacitus, that 
this Prince's Dominions were very extenſive, it does not ſeem pro- 
bable that this narrow Tract alone ſhould receive its Name from 
him. The Brit; Name is Sir Aberteivi, taken from the chief 


Town Aberteiwi (or Cardigan) fo called from its Situation at the 
Mouth of the River Teivi. | 9 


Situation.] This County is bounded on the North by Moanigome- 
Mſgire; on the Eaſt by Radnorſbire and Brecinociſbire; on the 
Weſt by the 1r; Sea; and on the South by Caermarthenſbire.— 
Its Length from North Eaſt to South Weſt is reckoned to be about 
forty-four Miles, its Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, near twenty-two, 
and the Circumference ons hundred and thres Cardigan, the 

R 3 County 
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County Town, is one hundred and forty-eight Miles Weſt North 
Weſt from London. ; x 73 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County varies with the 
Soil ; for the Southern and Weſtern Parts being more upon a Level 
than Wales generally is, the Soil is very fruitful, and the Air mild 
and pleafant. But the Northern and Eaſtern Parts,as they are moun- 
tainous, ſo they are both barren and bleak in Compariſon to the reſt. 
Yet in the worſt Part of Cardiganſbire we find large Herds of 
Cattle bred, for which Purpoſe there is ſufficient Paſture, —— As 
to Coals or other Fuel, it is very ſcarce ; but to make amends, here 
are ſeveral rich Lead Mines (the Ore often appearing above Ground) 
and likewiſe ſome which produce Silver. Fiſh both of the River 
and Sea-kind is very plentifal, as alſo Fowl both tame and wild. 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers are the Teivi, the Rydal, and the 
Iſtauyth. The Teivi (or Tywye) which Ptolomy corruptly calls 
Tuerobius, takes its Riſe and Name from the Lake Teiwi, at the 
Foot of the Mountains on the Eaſtern Edge of Cardiganſsire. At 
firſt it wanders, and is in a manner loſt among the Rocks and 
Stones with which this Part of the Country abounds, till it reaches 
Stractfleur, where it begins to have a regular Channel running to 
the South Weſt by Tregaron, and ſo near Bangor, after which it 
makes an Angle to the Weſtward, and falls into the Vi Sea be- 
low Cardigan. This River is till famous for its great Plenty of 
excellent Salmon, and was formerl noted, as Giraldus and ſome - 
other Authors aſſert, for breeding Þ-2vers, which were no where 
elſe found in Britain. The Deſcription they give of this amphi- 
bious Creature agrees with thoſe found in the Weft-Tndies ; and to 
corroborate their Aſſertion, they cite a L of Prince Howe! Dha, 
where the Price of a Beaver's Skin is aſcertained. Yet after all, 
the whole Hiſtory is by ſome reſolved into a larger Breed of Otters. 
— The Rydal ſprings in the South Weſt Side of Plyn-Lhyzmon Moun- 
tains, and forms a Courſe South and South Weſt, till it falls into 
the Iriſb Sea, jointly with the River [fawyth.—— The [/xvyth riſes 
beyond the Lead-Mines in the North Eaſt Edge of Cardiganſbire, 
and runs much upon the ſame Points with the Rydal, ull it ap- 
proaches Aber-Iſauyth, where it falls into the Trib Sea. 


Chief Towns.) Cardigan, Aber-Iiwyth, Llanbedar, and Trega- 
ren. 
Cardigan, in the Britiſh Language Abertievi, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the Mouth of the River Tiewi, as its Britiſb Name ex- 
preſſes, It was fortified by //:am Clare, and from hence Robert 
Fitz Stephen firſt invaded 1r-/:nd with a ſmall Force, but ſufficient 
to ſecure an Entrance into that Kingdom, by which it has oy” ” 
uc 
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duced to acknowledge the Sovereignity of the Crown of England: 
The Town at preſent is large and well peopled. Its Trade i; 
chiefly to Ireland, whither and to other Parts it exports Lead, 
which has been of great Advantage to all the neighbouring Coun- 
try. The Church is a goodly Edifice, as is alſo the publick Hall, 
where the County Buſineſs is tranſacted. The Corporation is go- 
verned by a Mayor and Aldermen. Over the River Tievi, which 
here makes a noble Appearance, is a good Stone Bridge. 
Aberyſtwith, ſo called from the River auth, though ſituated 
more properly on the River Ryda/. It was once a Place of con- 


fiderable Strength, having a Caſtle and Wall for its Security, both 


which are now gone to Decay. The Town however is in a thriv- 
ing Condition having a conſiderable 'Trade both in Lead and Fiſh, 
eſpecially Cod and Herring ; yet has no Pariſh Church of its own, 
but is beholden for one to the neighbouring Town of Lhan- Badarn- 
wvawr, which has a fair Church, formerly a Biſhop's Cathedral. 


Aberyſtwyth is a Corporation, and has a very good Market every 
Monday. 


Chief Seats.] Peterwell, not far from Landowery, the Seat of 
Walter Lhyd Efq; At Nanteos Thomas Powell has a Seat 
Gogarthen, near Cardigan, the Seat of Thomas Pryſe Eſq; 


Curioſities.) In the Pariſh of Lhan Goedmor, a little to the Eaſt- 
ward of Cardigan, are ſeveral Monuments of various Forms. That 
at Newodh, in this Neighbourhood, conſiſts of nineteen Stones, but 
lying in ſuch a confuled Order, as makes it difficult to count 
them, which has given Occaſion to the Name of Meinou Kywrivel. 
Not far from hence is the famous Lh#ch y Gowres, or Monument 
4 the Gigantick Woman. It conſiſts of one vaſt Stone, ſupported 

y four , nv Stone Pillars, with others of a leſſer Size, of which 
ſome are ſet upright and others lye upon the Ground. The whole 
is placed upon a {mall Eminence in a large Field. —Not far from 
Kelban, about five Miles to the Southward of Tregaron, is a remark- 
able Pillar placed on the Top of a Mountain. On what Ac- 
count it was originally ſet up, is very uncertain ; but its Name is 
well adapted to the Nature of it, wiz. Hir vaen Gauyabog, or the 
Conſpicuous Coloſſus. At preſent it ſerves for a Boundary Mark be- 
tween Cardigan/hire and Caermarthenſhire.—— At Penbrin, a Pariſh 


near the Sea fide, not far from the Church, a large rough Stone 


lies on the Ground with an Inſcription cut very deep, importing 
that The Heart of Valentius of North Wales Hes buried there. 
Not long fince in this Pariſh was found a Britiſb Gold Coin, 
weighing near a Guinea, and which is ſuppoſed to be antienter 
than the Invaſion of the Romans, Lhan Dewi Brewi, near the 
Teivi on the South Eaſt Edge of the County, is remarkable for the 
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Synod held here, in which the Errors of Pelagius concerning Grate 
Were condemned about the Year 522.——In the Church (beſides 
ſeveral Inſcriptions which are fo full of Abbreviations as not to be 
legible)-is ſhown the Matkhorn yr ych bannog, or Mathorn yh Deaui, 
as a great Curioſity. It is the near Horn of an Ox, about a Foot 
and'a half in Circumference at the Root, and as heavy as if it 
were Stone. It has been preſerved here, as they ſay, ever ſince 
the Time of St. David, who aſſiſted at the Synod abpvemention'd. 
About a Mile from hence, on the other Side of the River, in 
a Field called Xacr Keſtilb, or Caſtle Field, are frequently diſcovered 
Reman Coins, Bricks, and wrought Stones. Notwithſtanding the 
Name ſtill continuing, there is not the leaſt Remains of a Caſtle, nor 
any Account of ſuch a Building to be met with. However the 
reat Number of Antiquities found here, put the Matter beyond 
3 Kenmarth and Lhandugwydh, the River 
Teivi pours down a Precipice, which conſtrains the Salmon to ex- 
ert themſelves in leaping over the Fall, which they do with ſur- 
priſing Dexterity, in order to get up to the narrow Streams. 
On the North Eaſt Side of Cardiganſbire is the vaſt Mountain of 
Phn-Lhymmon, on the Sides of which are three Lakes which form 
the three Rivers Severn, Wye, and Rhydal.—Lhanwvibangel gener 
ghyn, a Pariſh in the Northern Part of this County, remarkable for a 
Monument known by the Name of Gel Talieſin, or the Grave of 
Talieſin. It conſiſts of four Stones about twelve Inches above the 
Surface. The two Stones on the Sides are near a Yard and a half 
Jong ; the other two, at each End, are about a Yard long. 


Remarkable Perſen ] The celebrated Poet To/:/7r, ſurnamed 
Benbeirab, famous for bis Poctical Compoſitions in the Britih 
Language. He lived about the Middle of the fixth Century. 


Various Particulars.) This County fends two Members to Par- 
liament, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Car- 
digan. It lies in the Dioceſe of St. David's, ond contains fe. 
venty-ſeven Pariſhes. Its Diviſion is into five Hundreds, in which 
are reckoned about 3160 Houſes, and near 35000 Inhabitants, 
The Area of the County is computed at 520,c00 Actrs. 


The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Cardigan on the 
25th of March, the 15th of Augu/!, the 8th of September, and the 
Eth of December ; at Langaranny on the 15th of May ; at Tregar- 
ren on the 8th of February, and the 8th of March. 
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DENBHBHTGHSHIREE. 


Name.] IN the Time of the Romans, this County was inhabited 
by the Ordowices, who likewiſe extended themſelyes 
through Flintſhire, Caernarvonſhire, Montgomeryſhire, and Merio- 


nethſbire. It is called at preſent in the ,Briti/h Language Sir 
Dhinbech. | | | | 


Situation.] Denbizhfrire is bounded on the North by the J 
Sea and part of Flinthire ;. on the Eaſt by Cheſhire and Sh; 0% hire; 
on the Weſt by Merionetihſbire and Cacrnarwonſbire; and on the 
South by Monigomeryſgire.— It meaſures from North Weſt to 
South Eaſt about forty Miles, from North to South about twenty 
one, and in Circumference near one hundred and eght2en.—— 
Denbigh, the County Town, is diſtant one hundred and threeſcore 
Miles North Welt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commadities.) The Air of this County is very whol- 
ſome, but ſharp, being continually agitated by the Winds, which 
blow over the ſnowy Tops of its Mountains. The Soil 1s various, 
and almoſt in the Extremes of good and bad. For the fa- 
mous Vale of Chuyd, (called by the Britons, Duffryn Cluyd] is ſuch 
a fruitful, pleaſant, and even delicious Spot, that few Places in 
Europe can equal it. The Extent of this Vale from the North- 
ward to the Southward is near ſeventeen Miles, and from Eaſt 
to Weſt about five. The Eaſt Side of the County anſwers 
but indifferently to the Art and Induſtry of the Huſbandman : 
And the Weſt Side is in a manner barren and abandon'd. The 
Inhabitan:s are generally long-lived ; but thoſe who dwell in the 
abovementioned V ale, are remarkable for retaining a great Vivacity 
to a very adyanc'd Age. The chief Commodities which this 
County affords are Corn, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Fiſh and Fowl. 
To which may be added plenty of Lead Ore. 


Ri vers.] The principal Rivers are the Clwyd, the Fluy, the 
Dee, and the Corry. —— The Chwyd riſes in the Middle of the 
County, and, after fetching a Compaſs to the South Eaſt ; forms its 
Courle to the Northward, paſſing by Rathin, and not far from 
Denbigh; in its Way to the Vi Sea, before it reaches which, it en- 
ters Fliniſbire.— The Ekvy has its Source in the South Weſt Edge 
of the County, from whence it runs chiefly to the North and North 
Eaſt till it leaves Denbighſhire, immediately after which, it falls 
into the Cya near the City of St. A/aph.——The Dee enters 
this County from Mer;onethfire, a little to the Weſtward. of 
Llangollen. It croſſes the Southern Corner of Denbighſhire, and 
then receiving the River Keiriog, it becomes the Boundary be- 

Ween 
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tween this County and Chefire.——The C hs 
between Denbighſhire and Caernarvonſbire, 9 | dary 


Chief Towns, ] Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin and Llanrwft | 
—_— by the Welch called Kledwryn' yn Rhos, or the c- 2 85 


Hill in Rhos, to expreſs its Situation on a hanging Rock. It ſtands 
about two Miles to the Weſt South Weſt of the River Chuyd, 
and has a delightful Proſpect into the rich Vale which bears that 
Name. In the Reign of King Edward I. it was beſtowed by him 
with a large Tra& of Land on David ap Gryfjth, Brother to 
Prince Lhewelin; but after the Execution of the two Brothers, the 
King gave it to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. In Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign the Inhabitants, with the Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Leiceſter, 
whom that Princeſs had created Baron of Denbigh, began a new 
Town, and by Degrees abandon'd the old one. It was former- 
ly walled about, and was likewiſe ſecured by a Caſtle, thought to 
be impregnable by reaſon of its adyantageous Situation. The 
Tanners and Glovers drive a conſiderable Trade here, and the 
Town itſelf is large and populous. It is governed by an Alder- 
man, two Bailiffs, twenty-five capital Burgeſſes, &c. The Market- 
Day is Wedneſday, when the Town is plentifully ſupplied with Corn, 
Cattle and other Proviſions. | 

| Wrexham, called by the Saxons (who in all Probability were the 
Founders of it) Wriltilgſbam, is ſituated in that part of the Coun- 
ty called by the Velch Mallor Gymraeg, or Bromfield, where the 
Soil is good, and yet affords plenty of Lead. It is ſuppoſed to 
be the largeſt Town in all North Wales, and by ſome Authors mach 
extolled on Account of the fine Steeple, which is ſo far from be- 
ing, as they expreſs it, one of the fineſt in Exgland, that it has a 
bad Effect at the firſt Glance of the Eye, and upon Examination 
is found to be very ill deſigned in every Particular. But they 
might have commended the Place with much more Reaſon, 
for ſomething really valuable, which is the chearful Induſtry of its 
Inhabitants, who manage a conſiderable Manufacture of Welch 
Flannel, which is ſent in large Quantities from hence to London. 
It has a ſmall Market on Mondays, but a very conſiderable one on 
Thurſdays. 


Chief Seats.) Ho!t-Caftte, not far from Wrexham, a Seat belong- 
ing to the Earl of Derby.” It was demoliſhed in the late Civil 
Wars, and has not yet been repaired. Winſlay, the Seat of 
Sir Vatkin Williams Wym.—— Lleguenny, about three Miles near 
North of Denbigh, belongs to Sir Robert Saluſbury.— Chirk-Caftle 
on the Eaſt Edge of this County, about five Miles to the South 
Eaſt of Llangollen, the Seat of John Midaleton, Eſq; Melay, 
the Seat of Jobn Wynn, Eſq; | 

Curiofities.} 
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Curiofities.] Lhanſannan, about ſeven Miles to the North Weſt 
of Denbigh, has a remarkable Cave cut in the Side of a great 
Rock, which contains twenty-four Seats of different Dimenſions. 
"Tis known by the Name of Arthur's round Table.—— Among 
the Hills. on the South Weſt Side of the County is the Pariſh of 
Lhan Gerris y Drudion, or the Pariſh of Druid-Stmes. Ot theſe 
(if they were erected by the Druids) there are only two left, which 
are like great Stone Cheſts, and which is the general Name for 
them in theſe Parts, the Welch calling them —— Maen. One 
of them in this Pariſh is known by the Name of Karchar Kynrick 
Rwth, or Kynric Rwwth's Priſon. It conſiſts of ſeven Stones, the 
uppermoſt of which is of a conſiderable Weight, to ſecure the Lid 
upon which it lies from being eaſily moved. It is highly pro- 
bable that they were not originally deſigned for Priſons, ſince 
Kynric Rauth, who is ſaid to have made that Uſe of them, lived 
long ſince the Time of the Brit Druids. The Stones of which they 
are compoſed, are generally about two Yards in Height, and half 
that Dimenſion in Breadth. Not far from hence in the Pariſh 
of Lhan Vihangel, on the River Afwen, is an orbicular Ditch and 
Rampire about three hundred Paces in Circumference, called Pen 
y Gaervawr, In the ſame Pariſh is Kaer y Dhynod cloſe by the 
River. It is a Fortification of an oval Figure, and, on the Side 
next the River, the Stones are heap'd up above thirty Yards per- 
pendicular, but on the Land Side not above ſixteen. There is 
great Reaſon to believe that this was King Cara#acus's Camp, 
when he fought O/orius the Roman General, for it agrees very 
well with the Deſcription of that Prince's Camp, given us by Tacitus 
when he ſpeaks of Offtorias's Expedition againſt the Britons. 
On the other Side of the River 4/wer is the Fort called Kaer var 
wwyn, or the Maiden-Fort. It is an extenſive orbicular Entrench- 
ment, much more artificially raiſed than Kaer y Dhynod. 


Remarkable Perſon.) Gruffyth ap Madeck, who in the Reign of 
King Henry III. baſely ſided with the Engiþ againſt his own 
Country, for which he was often forced to take Shelter in his ſtrong 
Caſtle of dinas Bran, otherwiſe he might very poſſibly have fallen 
a Sacrifice to the Vengeance of the exaſperated Welch. 


Various Particulars.) Denbighſhire ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for the Bo- 
rough of Denbigh. It lies partly in the Dioceſe of St. 4/aph, ex- 
cept the greateſt Part of the Vale of C/ywd, which is in the Dio- 
ceſe of Bangor, and contains fifty ſeven Pariſhes. Its Diviſion is 
into twelve Huzdreds, in which are reckon'd about 6400 — 
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and 38,020 Inhabitants. The Area of the County is computed 

to contain about 410,000 Acres. F | 
The principal fFairs are theſe following: At Denbigh on the 3d 

of May, the 7th of Juꝶ, and the 14th of September; at Ruthin 

on the z iſt of October; at Wrexham on the 12th of Maroh. 


— — — * 
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FLINTSHIRE. 


Name.] THIS County does not ſeem to have had any diſtinct 
Name among the Veleb, and probably by them was 
included in the fame Appellation with what we call Denbigbißpire, 
and they Sir Dhenbech. The Name of Flinthire it received from 
Flint-Cafile, but from whence that was ſo called, is altogether un- 
certain. The Ordovices, as we have obſerved above, were the 
antient Inhabitants of theſe Parts. 1 
Situation.] Flintſhire is bounded on the North by an Arm of the 
Sea, which forms the great Eſtuary of the River Dee; on the 
Eaſt by Che/ire ; on the South Eaſt by Shrop/hire ; and on the 
Southern and Weſtern Sides by Denbigh/aire, which County ſevers 
a ſmall! Part of Fliniſbire, of about thirty-five Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, from the reſt on the South Eaſt Side. Its Length from 
North Weſt to South Eaſt conſiderably exceeds its Breadth from 


North to South; the former is reckon'd to be about thirty-three 


Miles, and the latter about eight. Flint, the County Town, 
is one hundred and fifty Miles North Welt from London. 5 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air is cold, but healthful, as ap- 
pears from the long Lives of many of the Inhabitants.— The 
Soil, as it is not ſo mountainous as moſt Parts of Wales, is indif- 
ferently fruitful, producing ſome Wheat, but great Plenty of Rye, 
and Graſs in the Vallies. The Cattle, though very ſmall, yield 
a great Quantity of Milk ,in proportion to their Size, and are ex- 
The Mountains are well ſtored with Lead,! which 
viclds immenſe Profit to the ſeveral! Owners.——'The chief Com- 
modities are Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Pit-coal, Lead, Mill-ſtones, 
Honey, Se. With this laſt they make Metbeglin, a wholſome 
Drink much in Vogue in theſe Parts. 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers beſides the Chu, and the 
Dee, which, as we have ſeen befcre, water the Weſtern and Eaſt- 


ern Sides of this County, it has peculiar to itſelf the F heeler, the 


Sewion, 
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Sewion, and the Alen. The Wheeler riſes near King Ofa's 
Ditch in the Middle of the County, and croſſing a Slip of Denbigb- 
Hire (which makes an Indent near Caieravis) it falls into the Chad 
a little to the Eaſt of Mael y Gaer Hill Varis.-—The Sewion has 
its Source on the North of Caierwis, and running Weſtward joins 
the Chwd below Rhudblan- Caſſle.— The Alen riſes in Denbigh- 
Hire and enters this County near Mold, from whence it forms a 
Courſe: moſtly Eaſtward, till it falls into the Dee near the Town 
of Alen, which takes its Name from this River. -—— Theſe Rivers, 
with the Lrißß Sea on the North Side of the County, furniſh Flinz- 
ſhire with great Plenty of moſt kinds of Fiſh, 


Chief Towns.} St. Aſaph, Flint, and Gaierwis. | 
St, Aſaph, called by the Welch alſo Lhan Ekuy, is ſituated on 
« Confluence of the Ekvy and the Chad. This City was firld 


made an Epiſcopal See by Kentigern the Scot, Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
who ſettled here about the Year 560, and built a Cathedral and a 

— Monaſtery. After this, being deſirous of returning into Scotland, 
he appointed Aſaph to be his Succeſſor, from whom the Town 
took its preſent Name, It ſtands in the rich and pleaſant Vale 
of Chwa, yet it is but a poor City, with a very indifferent Cathe- 
dral, but ſome good Houſes. The Market here, ſuch as it is, is 
held 'on Saturdays. 

Flint, the County Town, is ſituated on the Eſtuary of the 
River Dee, but notwithſtanding its advantagious Situation for Trade, 
is but a mean Place without any Market. The Caſtle, which 
now lies in Ruins, was begun by King Henry II. and finiſhed by 
King Edward J. 


Chief Seats.) Maxſion, the Seat of Sir Roger Moyflon.—— Hawar- 
den-Cafile, about fix Miles to the South Eaſt of Flint, is the Seat 


of Sir John Ghnne.——Leeſwoed, not far from Northop, is the 
Seat of Sir George Wynne. 


_ Curisftties.] On the Hill called Mel y Gaer, about four Miles 
to the South Eaſt of St. Aſaph's, is an old Fortification, which 
ſome have miſtaken for the Ruins of a City. The Fortreſs is ex- 
actly round, and about four hundred and twenty Paces in Circum- 
ference; the Earth is raiſed after the Faſhion of a Parapet. 
Some conjecture, that this is the Yaris mentioned by Antoninus. 
Rhudhlan Caſtle, ſituated on the River Chaud, from the reddiſh 
Colour of whoſe Banks it takes its Name, was formerly a ſtately 
Building raiſed by Lheabelin ap Sigſilbt, Prince of Wales. In the 
Town were likewiſe an Abbey and Hoſpital, and tho' now very 
inconſiderable, yet in the Reign of King Edward II. afforded ſuf- 
kcient Accommodations for that Prince and all his Court to keep 
| their 
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their Chriſimas here three ſeveral Years. Near this Place was 
fought the great Battle in the Year 794, wherein Oyu King of 
Mercia, and Meredith King of Dvſed both periſhed. —St. Win; - 
nifred's-Well, or Holy-Well, famous for the great Cures wrought 
here, which ſome attribute to the Interceſſion of the Saint, and 
others to the Water being ftrongly impregnated with the Minerals 
through which it runs. 

The Spring is remarkably cold, and ruſhes forth with fo great 
Violence, that it turns a Mill yery near the Source. The Story 
of St. Winifrid is too well known to be repeated here, whether 
true or falſe.——Hope-Caftle, called in the Welch Language Kaer 
Gavrle, remarkable for affording a Retreat to King Edward J. 
when his Army was ſurpriſed by the We/ch. It is near eight 
Miles to the South Eaſt of Flint. About the ſame Diſtance, 
but more to the Southward, is Mold, or Garydbyrig as it is called 
by the Natives. It is generally thought to be the Spot on which 
the Britons gained the great Victory of Alleluia, (ſo called from that 
Word being frequently repeated in the Battle) againſt their Pagan 
Invaders the Pics and Saxons. They were led to the Fight by 
their Biſhops Germanus and Lupus, from the firſt of whom the 
Field of Battle is ſtill called Maes Garmen. At Leeſewod, in 
this Pariſh, the Slate of the Coal, or upper Coat of it, is frequent- 
ly beautified with curious Repreſentations of Leaves of ſeveral 
Species of Plants, equally diſtinguiſhable from each other, as thoſe 
above Ground. Not far from the Hope was diſcovered a Romas 
Hot Bath, or Hypocauſt. It is hewn out of the ſolid Rock, 
floored with Brick ſet in Mortar, and roofed with poliſhed Tiles, 
having ſeveral Holes bored through them. The Roof was ſup- 
ported by Pillars of Brick, and hollow Bricks laid over it for the 
Conveyance of the Heat. The Length of it was about eighteen 
Feet, the Breadth about fourteen, and the Height about two. 
——Coleſpul, ſo called from the Plenty of Coals hereabouts, is 
remarkable for the Defeat given the Exgliſb by the Welch, in the 
Reign of King Henry II. when the Royal Standard was taken. 
— On Moflyn Mountain is the Pillar or Monument upon which 
Antiquaries have employed much Pains to __ Purpoſe. 'The 
Pillar is ſet in a Pedeſtal about five Feet in Length, not quite ſo 
broad, and above a Foot in Thickneſs. The Pillar itſelf is ſome- 
thing more than eleven Feet in Height, and near twenty-eight Inches 
broad, and eleven Inches thick. The various Sculptures and Ca- 
racters have not as yet been decypher'd, ſo that we are entirely 
in the Dark either as to the Time or Occaſion of erecting this Mo- 
nument. Not far from it is a Place called Gor/edheu, containing 
ſeveral Barrows, or Burying-Places, where have been thrown in 
the Bodies of thoſe that were ſlain in ſome Battle, but the Parti- 
'eulars of the Fight are not known at this Diſtance of Time. 
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One of them is called in Veleb by the Name of Maen y Chwywan, 
or Cwynvan, which ſignifies the Stone of Lamentation. 


Remarkable Perſons.) Lhewelin ap Sitfilht, Prince of Valli, 
built the Caſtle whoſe Ruins are {till viſible at Rhudblan. —— Owen 
ap Aldud bravely defended himſelf againſt the Eng/i/s in King 
Richard the IId's Reign, till he obtained very honourable Condi- 
tions. Howel Gwynedb took Part with Oven Glendwr againſ 
King Henry IV. for which he loſt his Head on Moel y Gaer. 


Various Particulars.) Flinthire ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for the Bo- 
rough of Flint——The greateſt Part of this County lies in the 
Dioceſe -of St. 4/aph, the reſt belongs to that of Cheſter, and con- 
tains twenty-eight Pariſhes. It is divided into five Hundreds, in 
which are reckoned about 5000 Houſes, and 32, ooo Inhabitants. 
The Area of the County is computed at 160, ooo Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Flint- on the iſt gf 
Auguſt ; at Caierwis on the 29th of Auguſt, | 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Name.] HIS County is variouſly named by the VWelcb, who 

call it Glath-Morgan, Morganw, Gwlad Morgan, and 
Golad Yorganwg ; all which are underſtood to imply the Dominion 
of Morgan a Britiſb Prince. Though ſome derive it from Mär, 
the Sea. Its antient Inhabitants were the Silures, this being the 
utmoſt Bounds of that People to the South Weſt, 


Situation.] Glamerganſhire is bounded on the North by Brecknock- 
Hire; on the Eaſt by Monmouth Gire ; on the Weſt by Caermarthen- 
Sire; and on the South by the great Æſtuary of the River Sewern. 
Its Length from Eaſt to Weſt is about forty-eight Miles, its 
Breadth from North to South about twenty-ſeven, and its Circum- 
ference is reckoned to be about one hundred and fixteen Miles. 
Lada, the principal Place in this County, is one hundred 
and twenty-ſix Miles near Weſt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air and Soil are various; on the 
Hills in the North Part of the County the Air is very ſharp, occa- 
ſioned by the long Continuance of the Snow, and conſequently 
the Soil. in theſe Parts is very indifferent. But on the Southern 
Side of Clamorganſbire, the Air is mild and pleaſant, the Soil very 

| fruitful, 


256 Glamorganſpire. 


fruitful, bearing large Crops of Corn, and Graſs very rematkable 
for its Sweetneſs. As to Cattle, they abound in all Parts, for 
even the Mountainous Part has its fruitful Vallies, which afford 


very good Paſture. The chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, 
Coal, Fiſh and Butter. 


Rivers] The 3 Rivers are the Rumney, the Taft, the Ogmore, 
the Avon, the Cledaugh, and the Tagye.— The Rumney riſes in 
Brecknock/hire, but ſoon enters this County, between which and Mon- 
mouthjhire it is the Boundary, falling into the Mouth of the Severn. 
he Taff riſes likewiſe in Breckrockſbire, and runs through 
the Eaſtern Side of Glamorganſpire, paſſing by Landaff and Cardiff 


in its Way to the Mouth of the Severn,—The Ogmore has its Source 


in the Northern Edge of this County, from whence it runs to the 
Southward through the Middle of Glamorganſbire to Bridgend, be- 
low which it falls into the great /Eſtuary.——The Avon ſprings up 
among the Hillfin the North of G/amorgan/ire, not far from the 
Ogmore, but winds away more to the South Weſt till it reaches 
the Æſtuary at Aberawon, which takes its Name from being fituated 
on the Mouth of the River. —The Cledaugb forms much the 
ſame Courſe, paſſing by Neath to the Sea, into which it falls about 
four Miles Weſt of the Avon. The Tavye riſes at the Foot of 
the Black Mountain in Brecknockſvire, and enters this County at 
Ihragundles on the North Weſt Edge, from whence its runs moſtly 
Southward to the Sea at Sawan/ey. Theſe, with many Rivulets 
running into them and the Sea, render this County very fertile, 
the South Part of which is very juſtly ſtiled The Garden of Wales, 


and (upplies it with great Variety of Fiſh, as well as the Sea 
Coaſts, 


— 


Chief Towns.) Llandaff, Cardiff, Kaer-philly, Llantriſſent, Cow- 
Bridge, Bridgend, Aberavon, Neath, and Swanſey. 

Llandaf, a City of no great Conſideration, unleſs on Account 
of its Cathedral, which is a goodly Edifice, and notwithſtanding 
it was built in the Year 1107, is ſtill in very good Condition. 
For ſeven hundred Years before that Date the only Cathedral they 
had in this City was a poor Building about twenty Feet in Length, 
and ten in Breadth. Here is no Market, but the Inhabitants are 
ſupplied with Proviſions from | 

Cardiff, in the Brit; Language called Caer-Dyah, ſituated on 
the River Taff (or Tao) which enables it to carry on a briſk 
Trade with Bri//o/, and other Places; ſmall Veſſels bringing up 
the Lading of the Ships from the Harbour below. The Town is 
well built and indifferently large. The Caſtle is the Work of 
Robert Fitz- Haman the Norman, and is a large ſtately Edifice, de- 
figned for a Place of Strength. The Corporation 1s governed by 
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the Conſtable of the Caſtle, the Earl of Pembroke or his Deputy 
twelve Aldermen, twelve capital Burgeſſes, Steward, Town-Clerk, 
c. Here the Buſineſs of the Country, as Aſſizes, Seſſions, Sc. 
is tranſacted. The Market is plentifully furniſhed with all kinds 
of Proviſions on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


Chief Seats.) Swanſey-Cafile is a Seat belonging to the Duke of 
Beaufort. Cardiffe-Cafile belongs to the Earl of Pembroke, —— , 
Cothey-Cafile, about five Miles to the Weſtward of Llantriſſent, did 
belong to the late Earl of Leireſter.— Kynfig-Cafile, four Miles 
South Eaſt of Aberawon, is the Seat of Lord Manſel. St. Dor + 
nat s-Caſtle, about thirteen Miles South Weſt of Cardif,, the Seat 
of the Hon. B Manſel, Eſq; | 


Cariofities.) Caerphilly-Caſile, little inferior either as to Strength 
or Grandeur, when in a flouriſhing Condition, to Viadſor itſelf, is 
ſituated on the Eaſtern Edge of this County. It is tuppoſed to 
have been originally a Roman Work, but the Ruins plainly ſhow 
that it has been rebuilt fince their Time. The Hall is twenty- 
three Yards in Length, eleven in Breadth, and fix in Height. 
Between Caerphilly, and the River Taff is the Monument called. 
in the Welch Language Maen Hir. It is a rough Stone Pillar: 
near three Yards high, and is placed cloſe to a ſmall Intrench- 
ment, in the Middle of which is a ſquare Area, containing, as is 
ſuppoſed from the Inſcription, the Corps of one 7-f70:7:. Be- 
tween four and five Miles Southward from the Mouth of the River 
Taff, are two ſmall pleaſant Iſlands called Sz/ly and Barry. In this 
laſt is a Cave in a Rock, from whence, as we are told by Giraldus, 
the Noiſe of a Smith's Bellows, Forge, Hammer, &c. have been 
often heard. But either he has left off Buſineſs, or People's Ima- 
ginations are not ſo ſtrong as formerly, nothing of that kind hav. 
ing been heard for many Vears.—At Lhan 1lbtud wavy, a little: 
to the North Eaſt of Neath, are two Stone Pyramids variouily 
adorned with Briti4 Carving. Near St. Donnat's-Caſile have 
been frequently found Roman Coins, &c,——At Newton, about. 
four Miles to the South Weſt of Bridoend, is a remarkable Well, 
fix Yards in Circumference, which at full Sea is almoſt emp y, but 

at low Water ready to run over,-At Mynydb Margen, on the Top, 
of a Hill, is the — Monument called y Maen Lythyrog, whole. 
Inſcription, according to the Vulgar Notion, is fo very fatal, that 
whoever reads it will die inſtantly. This may be very true, for 
at preſent it is ſo defaced by Time, that it is no longer legible. 
However, ſome have been bold enough to read it heretofore, and 
lived to tell us it only implied that one Bod vocus lies buried there. 
———Between this Place and /g Caſtle a Grave - Stone lying by. 
the Way Side has this odd Inſcription, Pu ue. ere. Alx. 
8 orius 
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Torius. The five Fingers of our Friend deſiroy'd us. By the 
Vulgar it is called Bedb Morgan Morganwg, or Prince Morgan's 
Grave. But it is ſaid to be in Reality the monumental Stone of 
Pompeius Carantorius. About five Miles North of Bridgend, in 
the Pariſh of Lhan Gadoct, there is a Monument at Panwen Byrd-: 
bin, known by the Name of Maen dan Lygad yrych, from its re- 
ſembling two Cock-Pits, one of which very lately had a rough 
Stone Pillar a Yard high in the Centre of it, with an Inſcription im- 
plying that it was raiſed in Memory of Caritinus, the Son of Be- 
ricius. On Mynydh Gelbi onnen, in the Pariſh of Lhan Give- 
lach, is a Monumental Stone broke into four Pieces. It was five. 
Foot high, the Top formed into a Round, about which is carved a 
kind of Croſs with Flouriſhes, and on the flat Part of the Pillar 
are carved a Man's Face and Hands. It was placed in the midſt 
of a Heap of Stones. In the ſame Pariſh is the Monument 
called Karn Lhechard : It conſiſts of rough flat Stones pitched an 
End in a circular Form, about fifty-four V ards in Circumference, in 
the Centre of which is a kind of Cell two Yards in Length and 
four Foot wide; the Stone which ſerved for the Cover lies near it. 
ln the Weſtern Part of this County, called Gawer, upon 
Kewn Bryn Mountain, is an immenſe Stone, computed to weigh 
near twenty Ton, laid upon ſeven others by way of Supporters. 
They are all of the Mill-ſtone Sort, and ſeveral Tons have been 


broke off the upper One for that Uſe, It is commonly known by 
the Name of Arthur's Stone. * 


Remarkable Perſons.) Robert Duke of Normandy, eldeſt Son to 
William the Conqueror, who beſides being ſtript of his Dukedom, 
had his Eyes put out by his youngeſt Brother King Henry I. and 
detained a Priſoner in Cardiff Caſile for many Years ——Feftin ap 
Gaurgan, Lord of Glamorganſhire, roſe in Rebellion againſt Rhys 
ap Teaudaur his natural Sovereign, whom, with the Aſſiſtance of 
Robert Fitz- Hamon and other Normans, he defeated and flew. But 
the Normans puniſhed him for his Freaſon, by expelling him the 
Country, and ſharing it among themſelves, f 


Various Particulars.) Glamorganſb ire ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Cardif. 
It lies in the Dioceſe of Landaff, and reckons 118 Pariſhes. 
The Diviſion of it is into ten Hundreds, in which are contained 
between 9 and 10,000 Houſes, and near 58,000 Inhabitants. 
— Area of the County is computed to contain about 540,000 

cres. j 

The principal Fairs are theſe following : At Bridgend on Aſcenfrom 
Day, and the 6th of November; at Caerphilly on the 19th o Jah: 
it Corvbridge on the 14th of September; at Cardiff on oy — of 
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November ; at Different on the 10th of ; at Kaſbuck on the 
19th of September } at Neath on the zd of Jah, and the 1 of 
September; at St. Mary's on the 15th of Auguſt ; at St. Nicholas's 
on the 6th of December; at Swanſey on the 11th of June, and the 


15th of Augift. | 
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MERYONYTHSHIRE. 


Name. HIS was part of the Country inhabited by the Orab- 
| vices, in the time of the Romans. The antient Wri- 
ter G:raldus calls it The Land of the Sons of Conan. The Britiſh 


Name for it is Sir Yeiryonydb, from whence the Eng/; Appellation 
1s derived, | 


Situation] Merybnythhire is bounded on the North by Caer- 
narvonſhire and Denbighſhire ; on the Eaſt by Monigomeryſbire; on 
the Weſt by the Iriſb Sea; and on the South by the River Dy, 
which parts it from Cardiganſhire. The Length of this County 
is reckoned to be about thirty-eight Miles, its Breadth about twen- 
ty eight, and the Circumference one hundred and eleven 
Harlech, the chief Town, is diſtant one hundred and ſeventy-ſix 
Miles near North Weſt from London. | 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is bleak, and 


not very healthful ; the firſt Quality it has from the high Hills 
and Mountains with which it is encumber'd ; the other from the 


Vapours ariſing from the Iriſb Sea, and which might ſtill be of 


worſe Conſequence, if the ſharp Winds to which Meryonytihſbire is 
ſubject, did not almoſt continually purify the Air. The Soil is 
as bad as any in ales, being very rocky and mountainous. 
However, Cattle and Sheep find indifferent good Paſture/in 'the 
Vallies. Beſides theſe, among their Commodities may be reckon'd 
up Welch Cotton, Deer, Goats, Fowl, Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, 
which are taken on this Coaſt in great Plenty. | 


- Rivers.) The principal Rivers are the Dif, the Auon, the 


Drarydh, and the Dee.——'The Dyfi riſes in the Eaſt Side of the 
County, which it leaves at Alerangel, and after croſſing a Part of 
Montzomeryſhire, it enters Meryonytiſpire again at Machynleth, and 
then falls into the 7-54 Sea between this County and Cardigarn- 
Hire, not far from the little Town of Aberdyffi.—— The An 
has its Source near the Foreſt & Wood called Beroſe Wood on the 
Eaſt Side, from whence it runs moſtly South Weſt, paſſing by Dol- 
gelbe in its Way to the Ii Sea. Tl Dual, iſſues from 
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| a Lake on the Northern Edge of Meryonythiſpire, and forming its 

Courſe to the South Weſt, it falls into the Traeth Bycban, or leſſer 
Arm of the [ri Sea, about four Miles North of Harlech.—— 
The Dee has two Spring Heads (from whence it is ſuppoſed to take 
its Name) in the Eaſtern part of this County, which being united, 
it runs through the Lake called Lhyn Tig id, or Pimble Meer, with- 
out mixing its Waters with thoſe of the Lake. At leaſt the Fiſh 
ſeem not to mingle; for though the Dee abounds with Salmon, 
none are ever taken in the Lake out of the Stream of the River, 
neither does the Dee carry off any Gwiniads, a Fiſh reſembling 
a Whiting, but in Taſte like a Trout, which are peculiar to the 


Lake. The Dee leaves the Lake at Bala, and runs by a North Eaſt 
Courſe into Denbighſpire. N 


Chief Towns.) Harlech, Dolgelbe, Machynleth, and Bala. 
Harlech, the principal Town in Meryonyth/hire, is ſituated on 
the Sea-Coaſt near the North Weſt Point of the County, It was 
originally called Taor Broawwen, but being rebuilt about the Year 
877, by Kelwyn ap Tagno, it was from him called Caer Kelauyn. 
The Inhabitants entertain a Notion that King Zdwvard I. built it, 
- but this can only be true in regard of ſome Additions he might 
poſſibly make, eſpecially as to the Fortifications, which were de- 
ſtroyed in the late Civil Wars. But the Place being naturally 
ſtrong, here is a Garriſon kept for the Security of the Coaſt. The 
Caſtle, though in Ruins, has {ill a Governor aſſigned it with a 


Salary of fifty Pounds a Year. It is governed by a Mayor, and 
has a Weekly Market on Saturday. 


Chief Seat.) Nana, about three Miles North of Dolgelbe, is 
the Seat of William Vaughan Eſq; 


Curioſities.] Kader 1dris, an exceeding high Mountain, by ſome 
thought to be the higheſt in Wales, is remarkable for its Alpine 
Plants, which are peculiar to the higheſt Mountains. Not far 
from Dolgelbe, at a Well called anon Yair, ſeveral Roman Coins 
have been dug up, particularly ſome ſilver Pieces of the Coin of 
the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian.——In the Year 1692 was 
found, near Harlecb, a Gold Chain formed in Wreaths with Hooks, 
at each End. It ſeemed to have been deſigned for holding a Quiver 
of Arrows, or ſome ſuch Uſe. It weigh'd about eight Ounces. We 
muſt not omit a very ſupriſing Phænomenon this Part of the Coun- 
try has fatally experienced ſeveral times. A livid Vapour, ariſing 
from the Sea, has been obſerved to ſpread itſelf on the Land, and 
ſet Fire to all Combuſtibles in its Way, as Barns, Stacks of Hay, 
and Corn, Neither did the Miſchief ſtop here, for the Air, the 
Graſs and Herbage being all blaſted by this peftilential Exhala- 


tion, 
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tion, a great Mortality of Cattle, Sheep, Horſes, c, generally enſu- 
ed. By trying different Experiments, a Diſcavery was made which 
proved of great Uſe to the Inhabitantsz for they found, that when- 
ever the Vapour was ſeen to approach the Shore, it might be pre- 
vented from doing any conſiderable Miſchief, if timely diſperſed, 
which was very feaſible by diſcharging of Guns, or making any 
great Noiſe capable of putting the Air into Motion. Not 
far from Harlech is the remarkable Monument called Koeten Ar- 
thur, conſiſting of a large oval Table of Stone above three Yards 
in Length, and two and a half in Breadth. It lies ſhelving 
on three Stone Supporters, two of which are near eight Foot 
high, but the third does not exceed a Yard. ——In the North 
Weſt Point of the County, a Roman Way is ſtill very viſible near 
Feflineog, called in Engliſh Helen's Way, attributed to the Mother of 
Conftantine the Great. It may be diſcerned at ſeveral other Places, 
as at Kraig verauyn, where the Welch call it Fford gam Helen Lued- 
hog, or the winding Road of Helen the Great; and likewiſe in ſome 
Parts of Cardiganſhire and Glamorganſbire.— In the Mountain called 
Mikneint, not far from Rhyd yr Halen, are ſeveral Monuments of 
Stone, which the Inhabitants name Bedbeu Gyr Ardudavy, or the 
Tombs of the Men of Ardudzvy. They are about thirty in number, 
and each of them ſufficiently capacious to hold ſeveral Bodies, 
All the Account which can be met with concerning them, is, that 
a Battle was fought in this Place between the Inhabitants of 27 1 
Ardudwy and the Denbighſhire Men, and that the Slain o the 
former were here interred.——Kair Gai, or the Caſtle of Caiug 
built by a Roman of that Name, concerning whom the Vulgar in 
theſe Parts give very Romantick Accounts. Lhyn Tegid, or 
Pimble Meer, the Lake through which the River Dee runs, co- 
vers about one hundred and threeſcore Acres, and is very remark- 
able for this Particular, that the greateſt Land Floods never in- 
. creaſe it, but in ſtormy Weather it always overflows. At the 
Town which ſtands on this Lake, is a Mound thrown up ealled 
Tommen y Bala, about half a Mile farther is a ſecond called Bryl- 
, and beyond that, a third at Pont Mwnwygl y Lhyn. They 
are generally miſtaken for ſepulchral Monuments, but in reality 
were only raiſed for Watch-Stations when this Country was the 
Seat of War, at the beginning of the Roman Conquelts. 
the Pariſh of Lhan uw Lhynn, ſituated near the South End of the 
Lake, are the Ruins of Caflelh Corndechen, placed very advantage» 
ouſly on a ſteep Rock. Beſides the Ruing of the Wall, there are 
thoſe of three Towers, of three different Forms ; the largeſt is 
Oval, the next is Round, and the third Square. They ſeem to 
be a Work of the Romans, who have here mixed Cockle- 
Shells with the Mortar. In a Turf-Ground not far from Maes 
Pan, à Coffin was found in the Year 1684, containing a — 
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leton of an extraordinary Size. Not only the Wood of the Coffin 
was entire, bat even the Gilding upon it was very freſh.— About 
four Years after ſeveral! Weapons of caſt Braſs were diſcovered 
in a Rock called Katreg Dhiauin, in the Pariſh of Bethkeler. The 
Daggers were about twelve Inches long, and the Swords between 
two and three Foot; the Handles, ſuppoſed to have been Weod, 
were rotted off. | 5 


Remarkable Per ſons.] Kekwin ap Tagno, who rebuilt Harlech, 


was Lord of Ardudwy, Ewionydb, and part of Lyn; ſome of 
which his Poſterity ſtill enjoy. He died about the Year 877.— 
Jenlen ap Enion, a brave Welchman, who defended Harlech againſt 
King Edward IV. but at laſt was taken by Surpriſe by lian 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. | 


Various Particulars.) Merzonythſhire ſends but one Member to 
Parliament, viz. a Knight for the Shire. —lt lies in the Dioceſe 
of Bangor, and contains thirty-ſeyen Pariſhes. The Diviſion of it 
3s into fix Hundreds, in which are 2500 Houſes, and about 17,000 
Inhabitants. The Area of this ty is computed to contain 
500,000 Acres. 

The principal Fairs are theſe following : At Bala on the 3d of 
May, and the 28th of June; at Harlech on the zoth of November, 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


Name.] HIS County was originally inhabited by the Ordovi- 
| ces; but the Britons comprehended this and the 
other five Counties which make up North Wales under the gene- 
ral Name of Gwynedih and Poabit, the Inhabitants of which 
were looked upon to be the moſt hardy and warlike of all 
the Velcb. The other five Counties, beſides Montgomery- 
ire, comprehended under North Wales, are Anglejea, Caernar- 
wonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flintſhire, and Meryonyth/hire. 
the Diviſion called Poavis- Land, it is now intirely diſuſed, neither 
are its exact Limits certainly known at this Day. This parti- 
cular County Afcurgome riſbire, the Welch call Sir Trewvalwyn, from 
the chief Town, of which more hereafter. | 


Situation.] Montcomery/vire is bounded on the North by the ſes 
vera] Counties of Meryonythfhire, Denbig/bire and Shreffhire ; on 


the Eaſt by part of Shropſhire, and Radnor hire ; on the Well by 
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art of Meryomth/bige; and on the South by Cardiganbire, Ita 
ength is computed from Eaft to Weſt to be about thirty- two 

Miles, its Breadth twenty-three, and its Circumference ninety-- 
eight. Montgomery, the County-Town, is reckoned to be one 
hundred and twenty-two Miles diſtant near North Weſt from 


Ar, Soil, Commodities.] The Air is gen very wholſome 
and pleaſant. ——'The Soil on the Northern and Weſtern Sides is 
moltly mountainous, and conſequently not very fertile, except in 
che intermediate Vallies, which afford ſome Corn and plenty of 
Paſture ; bat the South, South Eaſt, and North Eaſt are much more 
level, and exceeding fruitſul, being a pleaſant Vale, through which 
the Severn glides in beautiful Meanders. The chief Commodi- 
ties are Corn, Cattle, Horſes, Fiſh and Fowl. As to the Cattle 
and Horſes, the Breed of them is remarkably larger here, than 
in ary other part of ales, and their Horſes have been long eſteem- 
ed for Goodneſs. 


\ - Rivers.) The principal Rivers in this. County are the Severn, 
the Tanat, and the Turgh. The Severn, juſtly eſteemed the ſe- 
cond River in England, riſes on the Eaſt Side of the vaſt Moun- 
tain of Phm-Lhymmen in the South Weſt Point of Montgomery/ſhire, 
from whence in a very winding Courſe it runs to the North Eaſt 
Side, where it leaves this County and enters Shrop/hire. In its way 
thither, it paſſes within two Miles of Montgomery to Welch-Pool ; 
but when it reaches this laſt mentioned Place, though little more 
than twenty Miles diſtant from the Source, no lefs than twelve 
ſmaller Rivers have joined it, by which means it becomes a. navi- 
gable River. The Tanat riſes towards the North Weſt Side of 
the County, and running Eaſtward is part of the Northern Bounda- 
ry between Monigomeryſpire and Denbighſhire. It falls into the 
Severn at the North Eaſt Point of the County.——The Twgh has 
its Source in the Weſt Side of Mantgomeryſbire. Its Courſe at firſt 
is Eaſtward, till it reaches Lianwairinkernion at the Foot of Mount 
Golauay, where it makes an Angle to the North, and after receiv- 
ing the Farway, runs on to join the Tanat not far from Landiſallio. 


Chief Towns. ] Montgomery, Welch-Pool, Newtown, Llanydlos, Lhan- 

eylhin; and Machynlheth. | 
Montgomery was built in #il/iam the Conqueror's Time by one 
Balwyn, Lieutenant of the Marches, and from him was called at 
firſt Trevatavyn, or Balwyn's Town. But afterwards when Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Saliſbury, built the ſtrong Caſtle with which 
it was fortified, he gave his own Name to the Town. The Cale 
was demoliſhed in the late _— and nothing but the Ruins 
4 8 are 
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are now left. The Town is pleaſantly ſituated on an eaſy Aſcent; 
in a wholſome Air, and overlooks the fertile here Severn, 
which particularly in theſe Parts juſtifies the Obſervation made f 
it, that its Waters, like thoſe of the Nile, vaſtly enrich the Lands 
wherever they overflow. The Buildings are nz very 
indifferent, tho“ the Goal has been lately rebuilt, as alſo. ſome 
private Houſes, a few conſiderable Families reſiding in it. It 
is governed by two Bailiffs, and has a plentiful Market. on 
Thurſdays. eln 


Chief Seats.) Powis-Cafile, and Buttington- Hall, are both Seats 
belonging to the Marquis of Powwtis.—— Lhymore Lodge, and Llyſfin, 
two Seats belonging to Lord Herbert of Cherbury.——Gartb. js the 
Seat of Sir Charles Lind. 54 


Curioſſties.] On the Weſtern Edge of this County ſtands Mach» 
ynlbeth, known to the Romans by the Name of Malgena. In the 
Reign of the Emperor Honorius, the Band of the Solenſes were ſta- 
tion'd here, in order to prevent the Incurſions of thoſe Britons 
who refuſed to ſubmit to the Reman General, and from time to 
time made very furious Sallies from their Mountains. Neun- 
Laer, near Peralbt in this Neighbourhood, flill ſhows ſome Re. 
mains of its former Grandeur in the Ruins of its Walls, and the 
various Antiquities often found here. Among others, ſeveral 
Coins have been dug up, ſome of which are as antient as Auguſtus 
and Tiberius; likewiſe a Gold Chain about four Inches in 
Length, a wrought Sapphire, and a large Cauldron of Braſs. 
Caer Sws Caſtle on the Banks of the River Severn, about four 
Miles Weſt of Newtown, was originally built by the Romans, as 
the hewn Stones, Roman Bricks, &c. plainly evince. On 
Cordon Hill are four rough Stones, which tome Authors haye fancied 
to be a Monument ſet up in Remembrance of a Victory. But 
they ſeem rather to be a Mark of Infamy, ſuch as in ſeveral Parts 
of WV ales were placed over the Graves of Self-Murderers, Malefac- 
tors, Sc. and known by the Name of Kbarneu or Karnedbeu. 
Mei vod, now an inconſiderable Village, was formerly the 
noted Mediolanum of the Romans. It ſtands about three Miles to 
the Southward of Lhanwy/hin, and near the Banks of the River 
"Turgh. Many inconteſtable Marks of its Antiquity have frequently 
been diſcovered in the Fields adjacent to the Village, which plai 
' ſhow the Miſtake of thoſe Authors, who, overlooking Meiwod, 
have endeavour'd to fx the antient Meaolanum at Lhanwylhin. 
A little to the South Weſt of Mei vod, we meet with Mathra- 
vel, at preſent but a Farm-Houſe, which ſtands upon the Caſtle 
one: the ately Reſidence of the Princes of Powis Land. 
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Remarkable Perſons.) Roderick the Great, from whoſe third Son 
the Princes of Powrs- were deſcended.——Lhewehn 4} Gruf- 
Htb, Lord of Mechon and Mechnant, to whom the Town . 
wythin owes its Incorporation in the Reign of King Edward. IT. . 


Various Particulars.) Mantgomeryſbirs ſends two Members to Par- 
liament, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for the 
Town of Montgomery. It lies in the three ſeveral Dioceſes of 
St. Aſapb, Banger, and Hereford,——Under that of St. 4/aph is 
contained Newtown, Welch-Pool, Llanwylhin, and Machynlheth ; 
under that of Bangor, is Lhanidhs ; and under that of Hereford is 
Montgomery. It hath foxty-ſeven Pariſhes, and is divided into ſeven 
Hundreds, containing about 5,600 Houſes, and near 34,000 Inha- 
bitants. The Area of the County is computed to contain about 
560,000 Acres. | | Þ 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Lhanidlos on the 
6th of July, and on the 17th of September; at Llanwylhin on the 
Wedneſday before Eaſter-Sunday,. on the 17th of June, the 17th of 
Fuly, and on the 18th of September; at Machyniheth on the 3d of 
May, the 27th of June, the 25th of Jah, the 2th of September, 
and the 13th of Nowember ; at Montgomery on the 27th of May, 
and the 24th of Auguft ; at Newtown on the 13th of June; at 
Welch-Pool on the 29th of Auguſt. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


EMBROKESHIRE, called Penbraſbire by the Welch 

from its chief Town, was part of the Country of the Di- 
met, who were extended over this and the neighbouring Shires of 
Caermarthen and Cardiganſpire. But among its modern Inhabitants 
muſt be reckoned thoſe Flemings, who when the Sea had drown'd 
a rom Part of the Low Countries, came over by the Permiſſion 
of King Henry I. and though much againſt the Inclination of the 


Welch, ſettled in that part of this County called Rh, and by the 


Welch nicknamed Little England beyond Wales, Their Language 
is Englib, and they maintained their Poſſeſſions, though many 
times deſperately attack'd by the Milch, who even to this Day 
owe them no good Will. 


Situation.) This County is bounded on the North by Cardigan- 
feire ; on the Eaſt by Caermartbenſbire; and on the other Sides it 
is 
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is waſhed by the boiſterous Vi Sea, which by its frequent and 
rge Indentures makes the Coaſt very uneven, beſides ing ſe- 
yeral Iſlands, eſpecially on the South Weſt fide. The Length 
of Pembrokeſhire from Cardigan in the North to St. Goaven's in the 
South, id reckon'd to be about twenty-fix. Miles; its Breadth 
from Llanbeder welfray in the Eaſt to St. David's in the Weſt, about 
twenty, and its Circumference near ninety-three.——— Pembroke, 
the County Town, is 195 Miles diſtant near Weſt from Lonabn 


© far, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is better than 
what is generally experienced in Parts fa much encompaſſed by the 
Sea. The Soil is ſertile, here being few Mountains, and thoſe 
yielding indifferent good Paſture for Cattle and Sheep. But near 
the Sea there is plenty of good Corn, and rich Meadows. The 
chief Commodities are Corn, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Fiſh, Fowl, 
and Pit-Coal. 


Rivers. ] The principal Rivers in this County, beſides the Teivi 
which parts it from Cardigan/ire, are the Clethy and the Dongledye. 
—— The Clethy riſes at the Foot of Nrennyvaur Hill, from whence 
it runs moſtly Southward, till united with the Dougledye, it falls 
into Milford-Haven.——'The Dougledye has its Source near the 
Middle of the County, and firſt ſhapes its Courſe towards the 
South Weſt, joining the Cledheaboen a little above Redbaxton, after 
which it turns more to the South Eaſt, paſſing by Haverford Weſt 
In its Way to the River C/ethy as mentioned above. | 


Chief Towns.) St. David's, Pembroke, Haverford Wift, Fiſhgard, 
Narbarth, Kilgaran, Newport, Tenby, and Wiſton. : 
St. David's, called by the Welch from that Saint Tydexvi, was 
firſt an Epiſcopal See, afterwards it became the Metropolitan of 
the Britiſb Church in King Arthur's Days, and continued ſuch till 
the Reign of King Henry I. when Bernard the forty-ſeventh Arch- 
biſhop of St. David's, became Suffragan to the See of Canterbury. 
The Cathedral of St. David's is a venerable old Building, the 
Weſt End of which being the Body and Choir of the Church, is 
mill in good Repair, but the Eaſt End has, ſuffer' d much from 
Time and Neglect, the Roof being quite fallen in. The City has 
nothing elſe extraordinary in it, and at preſent is ſo inconſidera- 
ble as not to have any Market. From hence, being the moſt 
Weſtern Point of the Main Land of ales, may be diſcerned the 
Coaſt of Ireland in a clear Day, though near forty Miles diſtant. 
Beſore this Point lie thoſe Rocks called the Bi/op and his Clerks, 
infamous for the Loſs of many Ships. 
Pembroke, the County Town, in the Velch Language Penbro, 
Js fituated on the innermaſt of the Bays, which form M:/ford- Ha- 
VER 


to Fohn Campbell, Eſq; Lanai ipping, near Pembroke, belongs 
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den. It is reckoned next to Caermarthen for Extent and Riches, 
and before all the other Towns of South Wales. Its Situation fa- 
vours an extenſive Commerce, which the Inhabitants carry on, 
employing near two hundred Ships and Veſſels on their own Ac- 
count. Beſides Merchants, there are ſeveral conſiderable Families 
reſide here, and conſequently contribute to the flouriſhing Conditi- 
on of the Town. The Caſtle was originally built by Arnulbb of 
Mont „but confiderable Additions both to it and to the Town 
were made by Gerald of Windſor, The Buildings are generally 

ood, and it has two Bridges over the two Horns of the Bay 
he Town is governed by a Mayor and Aldermen, and has a very 
good Market for all forts of Proviſions on Saturdays. 
Hawerford Weſt, called Hwlfordh by the Welch, is fituated on 
the River Dougledye. The Town is well built, neat and populous, 
enjoying a good Trade beſides having the Aſſizes held in it. It con- 
fiſts of three Pariſhes, and is governed by a Mayor, a Sheriff (be- 
ing a County within itſelf) Aldermen, &c. The Market, which is 
plentifully ſupplied, is held on Tucſdays and Saturdays. 


Chief Seats.) Picton-Caſtle belongs to Sir Eraſmus Philips. 
Orielton belongs to Sir Arthur Owen. Stackpole Curt, belongs 


to William Owen, Eſq; 


Curioſities.) Milford-Hawven, the largeſt and ſafeſt Port in all 
England. It is reckoned to contain fixteen Creeks, five |] 
Bays, and thirteen good Roads, in all which 'tis computed {that a 
thouſand Sail of Ships may ride at large with the greateſt Safety, 

In a Vault belonging to Pembroke Caſtle is a very particular 
Echo, which Strangers are generally carried to hear. It is called 
the Wogan.——Near St. David's on a Rock hanging over the Sea 
is the large Stone called y Maen Silg in Wekh, which implies a 
Rocking Stone. But it cannot be rocked at preſent, having been 
thrown out of its Poſition, upon which depended the Equilibre of 
it. This likewiſe is ſaid to have been done by the Parliament 
Soldiers in the late Civil Wars, who, as we have ſeen before, are 
charged with ſuch another Feat in Cornwall. On this Coaſt is 

thered that ſtrange Food, called here Lhawwan, or Black Butter. 
Tn the Spring Seaſon the Tide throws up a kind of Weed, which 
being gathered and cleanſed from the Sand and Filth, is laid be- 
tween two Tiles to make it ſweat. After this it is cut very ſmall, 
then kneaded like Dough, and ſo made up into Rolls either to 
be eat raw ar fried with Oatmeal. It is much commended for 
its Efficacy _ all Complaints wherein the Liver and Spleen 
are concerned In the Lordſhip of Kemazs are ſome Barrows, 
called Krigeu Kemacs, out of which five Urns were dug, W 
| 8 
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ing burnt Bones and Aſhes.——In the Pariſh of Neæwern, a little 
North from Newport, is one of thoſe Stone Monuments called 
Cromlech, conſiſting of a Circle of rough Stones pitched an 
End, about fiftyj Yards in Circumference. In the Middle is 
a large Stone ſix Yards in Length, three in Breadth, and at one 
End a Yard in Thickneſs, but not ſo much at the other. It is 
ſupported on Pillars, which have not prevented a large Piece, about 
as much as ten Yoke of Oxen can draw, from being broken off, 
and which lies near it. In the ſame Pariſh we meet with another 
large Stone, which in the elch Language is called Lhech y dry- 
bedh, or the Altar Stone. The Form of it is an Oval about thirty 


fix Feet in Circumference, lying upon three Stones; the South 


End is upwards of a Yard and a half in Thickneſs, but the North 
End is not above a twelfth Part of that Dimenſfion.——In the 
Reign of King Henry II. the Sand on this Coaſt was by a long 
Continuance of ſtormy Weather waſhed away, and the Earth lai 
bare. This exciting the Curioſity of the neighbouring Inhabitants, 
they fell to digging, and ſoon diſcovered very large Trees, which 
were thro' Time become as black and hard as Ebony. Theſe Trees 
had been felled, the Marks of the Ax being very viſible, and lay 
ſo thick, that the Shore for a long Way looked like a Foreſt 
cut down, and from whence it was conjectured, that the Sea in 
former Ages had broke in upon the Land. But then it may very 
reaſonably be aſked, how came the Timber not to be carried off 
by the Waves, ſince it lay upon the Ground when this hap- 
pened ? | 


Remarkable Perſons.) St. David, Patron of Wales, lies buried in 
the Cathedral of his Name. He is ſuppoſed to have been Uncle 
to King Arthur. He lived to the Age of one hundred and forty - 
fix, ſixty-five of which he ſate in this Epiſcopal Chair, and died 
in the Year 642. Arnulph de Montgomery built the Caſtle at 
Pembroke. Gerald of Windſor, from whom and Ne, Siſter to 
Prince Griffith, the Geraldine Race in Jreland is deſcended. 
Oxven Tudor, who married Queen Catharine, Widow to King 
Henry V. by whom he had Edmund of Hadham, Earl of Richmond, 
Father to King Henry VII. He lies buried in St. David's Cathe- 
dra! King Henry VII. the firſt Prince of the Tudor Family, 


was born in Pembroze-Caſile. In his Perſon the Prophecy of Cad- 


«vallader is ſaid to be fulfilled, by which it was foretold, that the 
Britiſh Blood ſhould reign again in Britain; for his Grandfather Owen 
Zuaor was deſcended of the old Britiſb Blood-Royal. 


Various Particulars.) Pembrobeſpire has the Particular Privilege 


of ſending three Members to Parliament, vx. one Knight for the 


Shire, one Burgeſs for Haverfird Hef, and another for the Town of 
| Pembroke, 
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Pembrote. It lies in the Dioceſe of St. David's, and contaim 
forty-five Pariſhes. The Diviſion of it is into ſeven Hundreds, in 
which are reckoned about 4300 Houſes, and near 25,900 Inha - 
bitants. The Area of the County is computed to contain about 
420,000 Acres. 8 | „ 
The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Haverford V on the 
7th of July ; at Kilgarran on the 10th of Auguſt; at Newport on 
Corpus Chrifti ; at Tenby on the 20th of Jug. 
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RA DB NOR SEI R E. 


Name.] OO called from the Shire Town (concerning which ſee 

Radnor) by the Engliſh, but the Welch name it Sir Vaes 
y Ved. This County, with thoſe of Breckwck, Caermarthen, Gla- 
morgan, and Pembroke, make up what is called South Walks. —The 
antient Inhabitants were the S:/ures. 


Situation.] Radnorſhire is bounded on the North by Montgomery- 
ſpire ; on the Eaſt by Herefordſbire; on the Weſt by Cardiganſhire; 
and on the South and South Weſt by Brecinociſbire. Its Ex- 
tent from North to South is about twenty-two Miles, and from Eaſt 
to Weſt, where broadeſt, near twenty-four. The Circumference 
is computed at ninety Miles. Ragnor, the County Town, is one 
hundred and nineteen Miles diſtant Weſt North Welt from London. 


Air, Soil, Commodities.) The Air of this County is cold and 
peircing. The Soil in general is but indifferent, yet in ſome 
Places Corn does very well, particularly in the Eaſtern and South- 
ern Parts ; but in the Northern and Weſtern Parts, the Land is 
chiefly ſtocked with Cattle and Sheep. The chief Commo- 
dies are Cheeſe and Horſes. 


Rivers.) Beſides the Temd, which parts this County from Shrop- 


Hire, and the Wye, which after crofſing the Weſt End divides 


it from Monmouthſhire, it has pecaliar to itſelf the Thon, into 
which runs the Du/as, the Chowack and the Camaron. The Ython 
riſes among the Hills in the Northern Edge of Radnonſbire, and 
forms its Courſe to the Southward, falling into the River Wye, a 
little below Dy/art on the South Welt tide of the County. In 
its Way thither, after it has paſſed Llanbadern, it winds about in 
ſo many Serpentine Turns, that in a Mile and a half Diſtance 
from that Town, it has run over a Tract of near ſix Miles. We 
omit ſour fmaller Rivers, which riſe about the Middle of Radror- 
W bir 
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fire, and from thence run Eaſtward into the neighbouring Coun- 

ties of Shrop/hire and Hereford/hire. So that whatever other Defi- 
ciences this County may labour under, at leaft it is well watered, 
and ſupplied with plenty of Fiſh. 


| Chief Towns.) New Raduor, Preſteign, and Knighton, + 

New Radnor, ſo called by the Engliſb, as ſome think from 
Rhaiadr Gwy, or the Cataract of the River Mye near the Town of 
Rbaiadr, but by the Welch it is named Maeſvyed, and alſo Pen- 
craig, to expreſs its Situation at the Foot of a Hill. The Caſtle 
was deſtroyed by Owen Glendour, when he took upon himſelf the 
Title of Prince of Wales upon the Depoſition of King Richard II. 
It is the County Town, but the Aſſizes are not held here. How- 
ever they have one extraordinary Privilege, which is a Court of 
Pleas for all Actions, without being limited to any particular Sum. 
It — by a Bailiff and twenty five Burgeſſes, but has no 
Market. 

Preſteign, by the Welch called Lhan Andras, or St. Andrew's 
Town, is pleaſantly fituated in a rich Vale upon the Banks of the 
River Lug, juſt at its Entrance into Herefordſbire. It was an in- 
conſiderable Village till the Year 1482, when by the Encourage- 
ment of Dr. Richard Martin, Biſhop of St. David's, it began to 
flouriſh, and is now become a large, well-built, populous Town. 
The Aſſizes are held in it, and it is furniſhed with a plentiful 
Market on Saturdays, when a conſiderable Quantity of Barley and 
Malt is uſually bought and ſold. 


Chief Seats.) Harnage-Grange, belongs to Sir William Fowler. 
w——Mazllwich, belongs to Sir Humphry Howarth.— Harpton, 
belongs to Thomas Lewis, Eſq; 


Curiofities.) Offa's-Dyke, called in the Welch Language, Clawd 
Ofa, was thrown up by the great Oha, King of the Mercians, as a 
Boundary between his Subjects and the antient Britons, drove by the 
Saxons into this Corner of the Iſland. It paſſed under Knighton 
in the North Eaſt fide of this County, from the Mouth of the 
River Dee in the North, to the Mouth of the River Me in the 
South, near one hundred Miles in Extent. Harold made a Law 
concerning this Boundary, by which it was ordained, that if a 
Welhman ſhould preſume to paſs Offa's-Dzke, he ſhould forfeit 
his Right Hand. Rhaiadar Wilderneſs, ſo called from the Town 
neareſt to it, is famous among the Weleh for the Deſtruction of 
Vortigern, whoſe Memory is held in Dateſtation by that People for 
having invited the Saxoxs into Britain. According to their Tradi- 
tion, he with his new built Town of Car Vortigern, was deſtroy- 
ed by Lightning from Heaven in Puniſhgent for his Crimes. 
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Remarkable Perſons.) St. German, who boldly reproved Yortigern 
for his inceſtuous Marriage with his own Daughter Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, whoſe Caſtle of Gautbreniam in this Coun- 
ty the Velch deſtroyed in Hatred to the Owner. | 


Various Particulars.) Radnorſhire ſends two Members to Parlia- , 
ment, viz. one Knight for the Shire, and one Burgeſs for the 
Town of Radnor. It is in the Dioceſe of Hereford, and contains 
fifty-two Pariſhes. Its Diviſion is into fix Hundreds, in which 
are reckoned about 3150 Houſes, near 19,000 Inhabitants. The 
Area of this County is computed at 310,000 Acres, 

The principal Fairs are theſe following: At Kighton on the 6th 
of May; at Radnor on the 18th of October, at Rhaidar on the 26th 
of Fuly, the 15th of Augu/?, and on the 14th of September. 
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